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Persia’s Road to Ruin 


UCH is the state of emotion-and confusion in Teheran that 
Mr Morrison could safely say little more in the House of Commons 

on Tuesday than he did say. Confrontéd with the Persian threat 
to seize without further ceremony the property and interests of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, he said quite rightly that there could 
be no negotiation on the matter under duress. Knowing that power 


’ in Teheran now lies with extremists who have misled and intimidated 


their countrymen, Mr Morrison went as far as he could in saying 
that the British Government were ‘most anxious” to settle the 
dispute by negotiation. He would have been fully justified in speaking 
more strongly, even in alluding to the powerful cards that can still 
be played by the Company and the Government ; but to do so might 
have fanned the ardour of the nationalists. And the one hope now— 
admittedly a very frail one—is that the consequences of what 
Dr Mossadegh proposes to do with Persia’s oil will become apparent 
to his countrymen and that their ardour will cool before the prospect. 
The situation is grave and deserves far more attention in this country 
and in the United States than it has received. For the next few days 
should show whether the Persians, having nationalised their oil, will 
now proceed to expropriate by force, or threat of force, an enterprise 
of vital international importance. 


Events have moved with a swiftness that has taken the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, the British Government and public opinion in 
both countries by surprise. On March 15th the Majlis and later the 
Senate unanimously endorsed proposals to nationalise the petroleum 
industry and a commission was set up to consider ways and means of 
carrying them out. Before the time appointed for the commission to 
report its findings, the extreme Nationalists forced their way to power ; 
then, without thought or even proper discussion, both houses, the 
Majlis and the Senate, unanimously supported the Nationalists’ 
resolution to declare the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company already 
“ nationalised ” and proposed that a commission of eleven Persians 
should. forthwith take over the affairs of the “late Company.” 

As recently as last Thursday (April 26th) the thirteen-day strike 
in the Company’s refinery of Abadan and in the petroleum fields came 
to.an end. Hussein Ala, who was then Prime Minister, thought it a 
suitable moment to discuss with the British Ambassador, Sir Francis 
Shepherd, possible solutions to the problems of nationalisation: He 
appeared to favour a project somewhat similar in general outline to 
that suggested in The Economist of April 21st, which was, however, 
far too generous to the Persians to be supported at that time by all 
the members of the board of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This 
envisaged the formation of a new, purely Persian, company which 
would hold the sole rights to the oil from the present oilfields and 


‘» would own and operate the wells, pumping stations and pipelines. The 
ve role of the Anglo-Iranian Company would be to refine the oil and 


market it—in fact deal with all the essential international operations. 
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The Persian Government would ultimately obtain its 
revenue not from royalties on the oil as at 
present, but by selling oth own nationalised oil to the 
A.LO.C. But, as neither the proposed new company nor 
indeed the Persian Government would have sufficient 
funds to compensate the Anglo-Iranian for the loss of 
its concession and at least £300 million of equipment, 
compensation would be paid for some forty-odd years 
to come in oil, with an additional that the 
highly trained British staff should work for the new 
Persian company during the period that compensation 
was being paid. Some such solution would have gone a 
long way to meet “ nationalist aspirations,” would have 
ensured efficiency in the industry and revenue to Persia, 
and provided a means for Persians to take a governing 
part in running their own oilfields. 


* 


While this solution was actually being discussed, the 
Soviet-inspired Azerbaijani radio, doubtless alarmed by 
the end of the strike and the restoration of order and 
normal working conditions in the Abadan refinery and 
the fields, launched an attack on the extreme Nationalist 
leader, Dr Mossadegh, to whom they had previously 
given their support. He was accused of betraying the 
people’s cause and “ supporting the treacherous Govern- 
ment of Ala, who is an agent of the imperialists.” 

Hussein Ala, who had never wished to be Prime 
Minister, then resigned because the Petroleum Com- 


become Prime Minister. This proposal appears, at least 
for a few hours, to have shocked the irresponsible and 
reckless Persians, as the Nationalist leader was well known 
to have no policy, nor did he wish to consider any policy 
save the immediate “ nationalisation ” of the petroleum 
industry. Dr Mohammed Mossadegh is a rich, educated 
landowner, over 70 years old, who has devoted himself 
to the organisation of a party whose sole aim is to 
“ nationalise ” or rather expropriate the Iranian 
Oil Company. rn ee ae ae islike of foreigners 
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members of his clique show the muzzle of their 

so often that they have succeeded in intimidating {h, 
Persian politicians and the townsfolk of Teheran, who 
were never famous for their bravery, and, indced, since 
the assassination of General Razmara there has bee 


some justification for their fears. The gunmen in th 


background account for the unanimity of the 
for “ nationalisation ” in the Majlis and the ae 


The extreme form of violent nationalism preachej | 


by Dr Mossadegh bears little or no. resemblance to the 
idealisti ‘onal 


ism of Pole, Gzech and Greek in the | 


nineteenth century. Persia has no oppressor save i 
own rich and corrupt landlords, and with the exception 
of a few years during the last war there has been no 
foreign interference in its Government or administration, 
The press of Teheran, which has given its full suppor 
to Dr Mossadegh, is corrupt and cowardly. The editors 
are normally willing to print anything so long as suitable 
payment is made. But recently their fear of the bullets 
of Mossadegh’s henchmen has made them devote them- 
selves solely to vilifying the oil company and attacking 
the British. 


*. 


The manner in which the Persian Governments have 
rushed towards their ultimate ruin during the past few 
weeks leaves no doubt in the minds of observers on the 
spot that they will continue to race ahead to destruction 
until such administration as exists in Persia, which has 
been neither efficient nor effective since the war, breaks 
down altogether. The possible danger to British lives 
and property cannot lightly be dismissed. Student riots 
in Teheran or Abadan can so easily be started with a few 
coins and, if the new and i i Prime Minister 
loses control of the police and the army, there is a 
possibility of the largest refinery in the world being 
reduced to rubble. 

Englishmen, even those who have lived for some time 
in Persia, find it difficult to understand or to accept the 
wanton lunacy of a considerable section of the Nationalist 
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} question, “ What have we to celebrate ?” 
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appears at times to forget that his Government must de- 


| pend entirely on payments from the oil company. Perhaps 


he urgent need for ready cash in the state till caused by 
a fact that the company has wisely refused to hand 
over the £2 million advance for May will cause him to 
be more reasonable, 


* 


If this, the largest British oversea investment, is 
destroyed by violence or expropriated under duress, 
every other oil concession in the Middle East will be 
threatened with a similar fate. Production and selling of 
oil will be at the mercy of political passions and the 
economic and strategic plans of the western world will 
be deeply affected, for oil is perhaps the most vital of 
all raw materials. If only for this reason the United 
States, too, is vitally affected by the dispute, and it is 
regrettable and alarming that the effect of American 
counsels so far has been to weaken rather than strengthen 
British resolution. Quite apart from the State Depart- 
ment’s tendency to misunderstand the passions that 
agitate the Middle East nationalist and the kind of 
measures needed to deal with them, it would be 
deplorable if Dr Mossadegh should be acting in the 
belief that a team of American technicians would be 
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quickly available to take over and run an industry 
expropriated from its British owners. 
that Washington can do in the present situation 
is to make it clear in Teheran that such action would 
not be allowed; and that no American petroleum 
company would seek to obtain any form of concession 
in Persia. 


The least 


Persian oil is absolutely vital to Britain. The British 


public has not yet awakened to the full consequences 
that would follow from an interruption of its flow. But 
if, when they do, it has to be said that the Americans 


have deserted the British in the first real test of their 


relationship in the Middle East, then the North Atlantic 


alliance will have suffered a blow from which it might 
never recover. The whole structure of western policy is 
crucially at stake in Persia. The present crisis may 
or may not be due in part to past mistakes of British 


policy—but certainly no more so than the Korean crisis 


was due to past mistakes of American policy. It is 
imperative that America, like Britain, should back up 
its partner with full loyalty in action, however many 
doubts and hesitations may be felt and publicly 
expressed. Washington should realise that this is a test 
of the partnership that is likely to be decisive and cannot 
be evaded. 


The Festival 


HE Festival of Britain was conceived in the mood 

of victory and has come into being long after that 
mood has passed. It has had, until lately, an unsym- 
pathetic Press and has become entangled in party con- 
troversy on the view—-which is quite unjustified, as any 
visitor to the South Bank can see for himself—that it is 
a propaganda stunt by the Labour party. People of all 
parties have complained that scarce labour and raw 
materials would have been better used to build houses, 
schools and hospitals—and perhaps in the next breath 
have objected to an import of Italian prefabricated build- 
ings. They have led at the estimated net cost to 
the taxpayer of £9,000,000, with some additional loss 
on the Festival Gardens. . They have Soe “9 
n the 
middle of 1950, indeed, we might have celebrated econo- 
mic recovey Aa fedepeniente of Marshall aid. This 
year, like a family which has arranged a picnic on a wet 
day, we can determine to enjoy ourselves neverthe- 
less. That, in fact, is what the public, by all the signs, 
has decided to do. And not the public of the United 
Kingdom alone. Advance bookings at home have been 
heavy, and it is impossible to book a from South 
Africa, Australia or New Zealand. Festival bids fair 
to be a success. 


The highly successful Exhibition of 1851 (it made a 
profit of £190,000) also had a bad Press before it opened. 
When the idea was first put forward The Times 
thundered against the use of Park, which would 
“be turned into the bivouac of all the vagabonds of 
London.” And “ can anyone be weak enough to suppose 
that a building erected on such a scale will ever be 
removed ? ” ta, thought The Times, would have 
been a better place for it. Another main criticism con- 
cerned the extreme sirability of attracting so many 
foreigners to this country. These were expected, com- 


plained the Prince Consort, “ to commence a revolution 
here, to murder Victoria and myself, and to proclaim the 
Red Republic in England ; the plague is certain to ensue 
from the confluence of such vast multitudes and to 
swallow up those whom the increased price of everything 
has not swept away.” Britain could afford its xenophobia 
in 1851. Today visitors are presented on landing with 
a card saying “ Welcome to Britain,” and it is anxiously 
hoped that in spite of the international situation some 
700,000 of these undesirables—100,000 more than last 
year—may be persuaded to visit these shores with some 
£60 million in their wallets. 


There was anxiety in 1851, too, about whether the 
exhibition would be ready. A Punch cartoon showed the 
Prince struggling into a footman’s jacket and saying to 
Britannia, “Oh, Mum. . . . Here’s all the company come 

. . and the candles isn’t lighted, nor the supper ready 
... nor Nothing.” Such was the anxiety about the paint- 
work that what the Queen called a “bribe” of £1,000 
—a deplorable word for an incentive bonus—was offered 
to the contractor Mr Fox to get it ready on time. The 
Queen was “ happy to record” that Mr Fox would not 
take the money, and he did, in fact, get it finished. 
When the exhibition opened contemporary comment was 
as full of superlatives as a film trailer ; The Economist 
said that May 1, 1851, was one of the most memorable 
days in the history of the whole human race. 


Whatever the pleasures of the Festival of Britain we 
shall not experience the awe, the wonder and the faith 
which caused our forefathers to break into torrents of 
emotional prose. To them the 1851 Exhibition was a 
festival of peace, “‘ which,” in the words of the Queen, 
“united the Industry of all Nations of the Earth.” 
Three years later the nation was at war, against the 
Russians. 
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The faith in the beneficence of scientific and indus- 
trial progress is another Victorian sentiment which is 
hard to share. Those who watched the “ Machinery in 
Motion ” section at the Crystal Palace were filled with 
pride, not only at man’s growing power over his environ- 
ment, but that the Almighty “had vouchsafed to confer 
on us so much of His Own Power.” Whereas to us 
in our middle-aged disillusion the greatest wonder of 
our time, atomic science, appears not as a contribution 
to world civilisation, but as the possible instrument of 
its destruction. Nor can we share the Victorian delight 
in the cheapness and plenty which, they were sure, went 
hand in hand with industrial progress. In 1800, a con- 
temporary commentator exclaims, the price of smelter 
tin was {100 per ton, in 1849 it was only £75 (Britain 
was at that time the largest tin producer in the world) ; 
linen which was 1s. 4d. a yard in 1832 was only 84d. a 
yard in 1849. Such comparisons moved The Economist 
in an article entitled “ Some Moral Aspects of the Exhi- 
bition” to argue that progress towards “an equality 
of enjoyments ” was such that the Queen was hardly any 
better off than her subjects. 

Better garments than are made of cotton, wool and silk, her 
Majesty cannot command, and they are now possessed by the 
bulk of the people. Than the railway, she has no swifter 
means of locomotion. 

The writer would have been surprised to find how much 
further the equality of enjoyments could go, and still 
more surprised that industrial progress could be accom- 
panied by sharply rising prices. Britain in 1851 had left 
the lean years behind, imports were being freed and food 
was, therefore, cheap and plentiful. Britain in 19§1 is 
reducing imports of basic foodstuffs and paying more 
for them. 


* 


Alas, we shall not experience that certainty of 
superiority which was such a comfort to our forefathers. 
Foreigners, observed The Economist of 1851, might 
have something to teach us in the way of manners, “ but 
in general they will have more to learn from us than we 
from them.” The Great Exhibition allowed people to 
make comparisons between British and foreign goods, 
and in this way had a special interest and satisfaction 
which the Festival lacks. For the comparisons of 1851 
were almost invariably favourable to Britain. We 
awarded ourselves 78 out of 174 prizes, and France 54. 
Of our competitors in the twentieth century, Germany 
was beginning to show signs of its later industrial 
strength, but Japan was not in the picture and we were 
able to be comfortably contemptuous about the United 
States. The Americans, boastfully it was thought, had 
applied for more space than they could adequately fill. 
“What was our astonishment,” wrote Punch, “to find 


invention, the sewing-machine.) The wooden agricul- 
tural implements shown by the Americans were des- 
cribed as heavy and clumsy, contrasting unfavourably 
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Exhibition was to demonstrate to the British a Superior; 
of which they were already convinced, while the 
Festival is to dispel the intrusive twinges of inadequs, 
which they have been feeling in recent years. The fae 
placency of a hundred years ago perhaps helped to pro. 
duce later discomfiture in that it led manufacturer; ; 
be slow in matching the technical improvements of cole 
peting foreign industries. Some of the industries whis, 
were pre-eminent in 1851 had lost that position by ti 
end of the century. The watch industry, for example, 
until the mid-nineteenth century the largest in the world 
was completely killed by German and Swiss Competition, 
and has been revived only since 1945 with Governmey 
assistance. Other old-established industries, such % 
steel, cotton textiles, textile machinery, which did no, 
feel the full impact of foreign competition until after 1. 
first World War, then sought a odes solution in tarif 
barriers and restrictive practices. And, meanwhile, othe, 
countries were getting ahead in great new industries such 
as rayon, light metals, plastics, machine tools a 
chemical engineering. 
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* 


The collapse of Germany and Japan in 1945 gave 
British industry an opportunity to which it has risen 
well. At the same time the war lengthened the lead of 
American industry, which was able to continue jt 
development while our own was engrossed in war pro- 
duction. Most of the people who admire the exhibits in 
the “Power and Production” Pavilion would ruefully 
take for granted the generally greater technical efficiency 
of the United States. There are a few industries which 
have always held their own. British shipyards turn out 
40 per cent of the total tonnage of all the world’s ship 
yards. The china shown at the South Bank is x 
unchallenged as when Queen Victoria bought M: 
Herbert Minton’s tea service as a gift for the Emperor 
of Austria. The finer British worsteds are still preferred. 
British cutlery holds as high a place as when schoolboy 
visitors to the Great Exhibition yearned for the huge 
knife with 1,851 blades. And if we have nothing to 
rival the combine harvester, no country caters as Britan 
does for the smallholder. 


It is encouraging, too, to be in the van of some newly 
developing industries. In jet aircraft Britain has led 
not only in design but in developing the special heat- 
resistant steels for their manufacture. Exciting expeti- 
ences await the public in the “ Telekinema ” where tele- 
vision and three-dimensional sound pictures are shown 
—this is getting perilously near the “ feelies” of Mi 
Evidence of 
Britain’s important contribution to radar is there 1 
plenty, a sad reminder, however, of the usual routine that 
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Ministry of Materials 


| T Prime Minister has stated that the decision to 


create a separate Government department to handle 
all questions relating to the procurement—that is, to 
the domestic production and to the import—of industrial 
raw materials was taken long before the. disputes within 
the Cabinet over the budget blew up. He did not say 
whether his decision to recommend the appointment of 
Mr Richard Stokes to the new post also dates back to the 
same period ; but it well may, since he is obviously the 
man in the Parliamentary Labour Party best equipped to 
fill it. Nevertheless, since the announcement came after 
Mr Bevan’s and Mr Wilson’s resignations and not before 
them, the new Ministry inevitably wears the air of an 
attempt to meet criticism and to make a fresh start in 
raw materials policy. 


A fresh start is certainly needed. Raw materials—not 
simply since the outbreak of the war in Korea, but 
throughout the whole postwar period—provide perhaps 
the clearest particular example of a general defect that 
has run through the Labour Government’s economic 
policy. An over-elaborate mechanism of control has 
been kept in being ; but it has not been operated with 
any sense of direction. Disavowing control for control’s 
sake, the Government has. not used it for any other pur- 
pose. Bulk buying has been insisted upon as a dogma ; 
but its performance has been a long series of attempts 
to outguess the world or to defy events. Little has been 
done on principle ; far too much ad hoc. There has been 
plenty of planning, but no plan. There has been no dis- 
cernible policy save to judge every case upon its demerits. 


This record has been due in part to this Government’s 
chronic inability to make up its mind to any decisions 


| that might disturb its complacency. But in the particular 


case of raw materials it is also very largely due to the 
absence of a single department whose primary responsi- 
bility they were. It is important to analyse exactly why 
the creation of a separate Ministry of Materials will, it 


| can be hoped, bring an improvement. The creation of a 


Ministry does not mean that any new administrative 
functions will be performed. It ought not to mean that 
any new jobs are created or any new civil servarits 
employed to perform them. As Mr Strauss said in 
Tuesday’s debate, “the new department will be staffed 
by people now engaged in the work to be transferred.” 
The only inevitable consequence of the formation of a 
new department is that there is an additional Minister 
and an additional Permanent Secretary. 

But this is the vital difference. It is very difficult for 
a civil servant to take any decision that may be publicly 
challenged or that involves the expenditure of public 
funds without the express authority of the responsible 
Minister, obtained through the Permanent Secretary. 
Raw materials have hitherto been divided between the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Supply. The 
Ministry of Supply has been busy nationalising steel and 
organising the production of munitions ; the Board of 
Trade has been busy with an extraordinary catalogue 
of varied duties. As a result, problems of raw material 
supply have not been able to’ engage more than fugitive 
fractions of the attention of those alone who can make 
policy. The problems have had to wait interminably 


for answers—only, far too often, in the end to be remitted 
back to what the civil service calls lower levels to be 
settled ad hoc. 

* 

This, it is to be hoped, is what is now to be put right. 
There need be no more administration of raw materials ; 
but there should be a great deal more decision, out of 
which a policy can be shaped. The change can hardly 
help but be for the good. In the international discus- 
sions on raw materials, which are growing daily in com- 
plexity, it will be a great gain to have a single focal point 
in London, which will have at least the opportunity to 
form a view of the whole picture and keep it steadily 
in mind. An opportunity—for the creation of a Ministry 
and the appointment of a Minister, though they make a 
consistent policy possible, do not by any means make it 
certain. The international discussions will inevitably 
take on the form of bargaining this position against that 
——a maze in which it is very easy to get lost without a 
clear head. And Mr Stokes’s own qualities are those 
of courage and energy perhaps more than of synoptic 
judgment. 


Nevertheless, the new move is a good one, and it 
comes at a time when it is possible to hope for progress 
in the field of raw materials. The statements of American 
policy made in the last few days by Mr Acheson and 
Mr Charles Wilson were generalisations ; but as such 
they were encouraging, and the American decision on 
the allocation of sulphur to Britain provides at least one 
example of good will in practice. But the chief reason 
for a certain optimism lies in the possibility that the 
shortage of raw materials may be slightly easing. What 
has been happening in the past ten months is that on top 
of a high level of consumption of materials there was 
imposed an enormous wave of re-stocking, partly by 
governments but in much the largest degree by private 
industry. This supernumerary demand is now very much 
smaller—either because the re-stocking is completed or 
because high prices have made it too expensive—and 
supplies are increasing. (The moral can be pointed in 
passing that it is the functioning of the price system that 
has enabled at least the first steps to be taken towards 
the restoration of balance.) If the re-stocking demand 
continues to fall, it may be discovered that the level of 
demand for consumption is not—or at least not yet— 
so far above the level of supply as to place a negotiated 
international allocation out of reach. The task that Mr 
Stokes is confronting is not an impossible one. 


It was nevertheless declared to be impossible on Tues- 
day by one Labour and several Conservative speakers, 
for a reason that bears examination. The criticism was 
that while the new Minister is to be responsible for the 
procurement of materials he is not also to be responsible 
for their allocation between different demands upon 
them. This is, at first sight, an impressive line of argu- 
ment ; it sounds very plausible that the “two halves” 
of the raw materials job should be put together. But in 
point of fact it is a mistaken argument. Oiher things, 
as well as raw materials, are procured, and allocated 
between different uses, and the two functions are rarely 
entrusted to the same hands. The Ministry of Supply 
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procures munitions ; but it does not allocate them among 
the service departments. The Ministry of Labour, in 
a sense, “ procures ” manpower ; but even at the height 
of its wartime powers under Mr Bevin, it never allocated 
manpower. In the case of raw materials, the distinction is 
even clearer. Procurement is an administrative function ; 
it involves dealing with an immense mass of detail and 
creates. work which can appropriately be handled by a 
hierarchy with upper and lower levels and more or less 
responsible work ; in short, it is proper to be performed, 
if it has to be performed at all by the state, by a govern- 
ment department. But allocation is a judicial function 
which can be performed, and during the war was very 
successfully performed, by a single Minister and one or 
two skilled advisers. It does not require a Ministry ; in 
fact, there are positive advantages in those who allocate 
being entirely separate from those who procure. On 
this point, the Government’s decision has been right. 


ed 


But there is another question to be asked. Has the 
process of administrative reorganisation gone far 
enough ? Are the Ministry of Supply and the Board of 
Trade now reduced to manageable size ? The proper 
size of a government department can be almost precisely 
determined. All matters of any importance, as has been 
said, must pass across the desks of the Permanent Secre- 
tary and of the Minister ; it is essential to the proper 
functioning of the British constitutional system that it 
should be so. It follows that the maximum desirable 
size of a department is the size that throws up no more 
matters of importance than can adequately be dealt with, 
in reasonable working hours, by one Permanent Secre- 
tary and one Minister, assisted, to the limited extent that 
such assistance can be given or taken without diluting 
responsibility, by a Deputy Secretary and a Parlia- 
mentary Secretary. Judged by this test, both the 
Ministry of Supply and the Board of Trade are still too 
large. Some part of the undeniable delay in placing 
defence contracts can almost certainly be traced to the 
preoccupation of the Minister of Supply and his chief 


_ advisers with the nationalisation of iron and steel, 
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occupation which has not by any means diminished sing 


the setting-up of the Iron and Steel Corporation. Eye, 


with raw materials gone, the range of the Board of Trag, 
is enormous, and though some of the miscellaneous g. 
tions doubtless put little strain upon the heads of the 
department, there is still the big division between the 
problems of industry and those of external commer, 
which, though they impinge upon each other (as wha 
groups of problems do not in the modern world) ay 
basically distinct and quite different in character. Th, 
process of reorganisation would be advanced anothe; 
step by the creation of a Ministry of Industry, to tak 
over from the Ministry of Supply and the Board of 
Trade their functions of control and regulation ove 
domestic productive industry, leaving the one to cop. 
centrate on supplying the needs of the armed forces ang 
the other on 
—both of them large enough tasks to absorb any on 
Minister’s energies. 


This is not, it is perhaps necessary to repeat, a ple: 
for more civil servants or more government interference 
with private activities. It is simply an argument tha 
such functions as the state does perform it should 
arrange in such a way that they can be performed with 
intelligence and despatch. So long as the state has s 
much to do there is an inescapable dilemma between a 
large number of departments, creating the difficulty of 
seeing that they move in step with each other, anda 
smaller number of departments so huge that they can 
hardly move at all. The former difficulty can be con- 
siderably reduced by the device, which is much more 
recent than most people appreciate, of standing con- 
mittees of the Cabinet, acting as little Cabinets for the 
resolution of difficulties within groups of Ministries and 
served, if need be, by their own secretarial staffs. Many 
Ministries of manageable size, with all the difficulties 
that numbers create, are clearly preferable to a few 
gigantic sloths. “Co-ordination ” is certainly desirable ; 
but it is no substitute for policy, nor deliberation for 
decision. 


Development by Corporation 


— three and a half years ago, when the Overseas 
Resources Development Bill was making its way 
through Parliament, the public corporations it was 
setting up were widely applauded as a notable contri- 
bution towards colonial development and as a necessary 
supplement to the development and welfare plans of the 
colonial governments. Since then, development by cor- 
poration has come under a cloud. The Overseas Food 
Corporation is drawing a retirement pension; and 
shortly after its groundnut scheme was reduced to a 
small experimental project, at a loss of some £30 million, 
it was announced that the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration’s scheme for producing eggs in the Gambia 
had also failed. At the same time, misgivings had been 
aroused for another reason. During the second reading 
of the Overseas Resources Development Bill, the Under- 
Secretary of State, then Mr Rees Williams, said 
flamboyantly 

We are going forward hand-in-hand in co-operation with 

the colonial peoples, facing all difficulues together, and 


finally rejoicing and benefiting from the results of our 
labours. 


Instead, the Colonial Development Corporation has 
largely ignored the provision in the Overseas Resources 
Development Act requiring it to consult local interests 
in the colonies about its activities. As a result it ha 
on more than one occasion oked local hostility— 
and at least once hilarity at the way it was being 
The publication last week of the Colonial Develop 
ment Corporation’s third report would therefore in any 
case have been an occasion for some new thinking abou! 
its function. The most significant fact about the repott, 
however, is its revelation that a great deal of new think 
ing has been done within the tion itself. 
text bears the unmistakable imprint of Lord Reith, whe 
succeeded Lord Trefgarne as chairman last November, 
and it gives the impression of te candour—é 


readiness: to admit mistakes and to remedy them, and 
a readiness also to acknowledge the forces working © 
the corporation’s favour. A new broom sweeping v¢ 
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clean is clearly illustrated in the following passage : — 
The organisation at headquarters is being clarified and 
strength ; responsibilities better defined. An executive 
management board of chief officers will shortly be in regular 
operation. All affairs and all staff will have their focus of 
decision, responsibility and authority in one or other of its 
members. 

More important is the statement that “all overseas 

representatives and managers have been told to take 

appropriate steps” to ensure that colonial peoples 

“understand, approve of and co-operate in the corpora- 

tion’s schemes and objectives.” 


* 


Yet, this administrative overhaul, desirable as it is— 
and even essential in some respects—is not the first 
thing to be looked for in the report. The uncertainty 
about the place of the public corporation in colonial 
development has still to be dispelled. But it is important 
that the reason for this uncertainty should be made 
clear. Very often, the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion is criticised because it has undertaken projects that 
private enterprise would not have touched. This 
criticism, by itself, is unjustified. The whole point of 
setting up the corporation was, in the words of the re- 
port, “to undertake work which others were not pre- 
pared to do.” The corporation was never intended to 
take the place of ordinary commercial enterprise. It 
was intended to undertake or participate in schemes that 
were necessary or desirable but beyond the scope of the 
private investor. Through its activities not only would 
publicly owned capital be introduced into the colonies, 
but the way might be made easier for private capital 
to come in at a later date. 


This concept of the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion does not excuse some of its mismanagement in the 
past—particularly its rushing into the Gambia poultry 
scheme without proper trials, on which the new report 
is severely self-critical. But even though this, and other 
schemes that show no prospect of paying their way, are 
radically overhauled or. closed down—as the report 
promises—the corporation still seems to be faced with 
an impossible task. 


The difficulty is that although it is absolved from 
undertaking only ordinary, commercially attractive, 
schemes, it is still bound, over a period and over the 
whole of its operations, to be a financial success. For 
the first seven years the advances made to it by the 
Colonial Office are to be interest-free ; but the interest 
accumulates, and eventually both capital and interest 
will have to be repaid by annuities over thirty-three 
years. Thus enough money must be earned 
by its successful schemes, not only to pay back the 
advances made in respect of them, but also to carry the 
weight of the unsuccessful ventures like the Gambia 
Poultry scheme. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that, in the circumstances, 
the corporation has behaved somewhat like a chicken, 
picking and pecking at a miscellaneous set of projects, 
some because look ially attractive and 
revenue-earning, others because they are of obvious value 
to the development. of the terri concerned. The 
Criticism has often been made of corporation that 
it has started too many schemes at once, instead of con- 
centrating on a few good ones, The corporation’s 
defence—and it is justified—is that it is bound 
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by its constitution to promote colonial development, and 
that when a sound and reasonable scheme is put forward 
it cannot hold back. 


_ In its new report, the corporation tries to play down 
its Own importance. It says that its potential influence 
in the colonies is apt to be exaggerated because, in rela- 
tion to the size of the colonial populations and the new 
capital needed, £100 million is a small sum. This is 
perfectly true. The point is that even if the sum were 
ten times as great, it would still be doubtful whether 
the corporation, under its present constitution, would 
achieve its avowed purpose—“ corporation investments 
should be so laid out as to attract other capital, and to 
stimulate capital accumulation within the colonies.” 
How can a corporation, with such limitations on its 
freedom as are inherent in its terms of reference, so direct 
its investments that they become a growing point for 
colonial development ? 


A way out of the difficulty can, however, be dimly 
seen in the report itself. Perhaps the most promising 
of all the undertakings it describes is the Tanganyika 
coalfields investigation. At the request of the 
Tanganyika Government, the corporation has so far 
committed £409,000 to investigating the coal resources 
of the territory, a sum which is by no means large in 
relation to the possible eventual capitalisxXion. But, in 
the present context, the significant point of the investi- 
gation is, not that it is being done at the request of the 
local government—colonial governments have often put 
up schemes to the corporation, some of which have been 
most dubious—but that it is closely linked with the 
Tanganyika Government’s plans for extending the rail- 
ways. In fact, the programme of investigation was 
speeded up last year at the request of the Government 
because “ results are required for determining [railway] 
alignments.” If it is assumed that the results of the 
investigation are satisfactory, the exploitation of the 
coalfield will have to be co-ordinated with other aspects 
of economic development—labour is an obvious 
example. 

k 


Does this not point to an obvious conclusion ? Can 
co-ordination of this sort properly take place by a 
triangular route between Tanganyika, Dover Street and 
Whitehall ? Even if regional devolution, on which much 
emphasis is placed in the corporation’s report, is as effec- 
tive as it is evidently intended to be, major decisions 
involving the expenditure of the British taxpayer's 
money cannot be taken by the man on the spot. Instead 
of one corporation, with headquarters in London and 
bearing eventual responsibility for all the varied schemes 
started all over the colonies, should there not be local 
development corporations in the colonies, or in groups 
of colonies, themselves ? The essence of the proposal — 
is that the local governments should have a large stake 
in the finance and management of the boards ; instead 
of hoping to secure funds for doubtful propositions, or 
for desirable but isolated projects, they would then be 
much more likely to relate the corporations’ schemes 
to their development and welfare plans and to their 
labour and fiscal policy. 


It would not be feasible to have a separate develop- 
ment corporation for each colony. Moreover, a central 
organisation in London would still be needed, for 
advice, and for help in obtaining technicians and equip- 
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ment. It may be asked how the colonies can provide 
the funds for investment in the colonial boards. At the 
moment, the boom in raw material prices has altered 
the whole financial picture of many colonies. Already, 
they are using their extra revenue to participate with 
the corporation in some of its projects. The advantage 
of breaking up and decentralising the corporation is that 
its projects would then be based on intimate local know- 
ledge and tempered by the thought that local money is 
at stake. 


NOTES 


Last Round of the Deputies 


OF 


The western deputies have very properly decided to 
force Mr Gromyko’s masters out into the open, or to finish 
with the talks for good. For nine weeks, the three deputies 
have let him talk, in private discussion to them, and in formal 
conference to public opinion outside. They have given him 
every opportunity to show that his Government wants a 
conference at which real negotiation might take place on 
questions that have not been prejudged. Nine weeks, they 
have rightly concluded, is enough for anyone. 


They have now put before him thtee possible bases on 
which the Foreign Ministers might meet. The first is a 
final attempt to find a detailed statement of the outstanding 
problems, in a form and order on which both sides could 
agree. The latest western offer contains the major conces- 
sion that German demilitarisation appears as item one before 
the general discussion of armaments ; the only point at which 
it conflicts with the Russian demands is that “level of 
armaments ” still appears before “ reduction of armaments.” 
For Mr Gromyko to reject this would be to strengthen the 
suspicion that Moscow is primarily interested not in dis- 
armament but in checking the American and European 
attempt to catch up to its own level of strength. 


The second proposal is that the deputies should agree to 
differ on the basis of their previous positions, and leave the 
outstanding differences to be resolved by the Ministers 
themselves when they meet. The third is to abandon any 
detailed formula and merely to present the Ministers with a 
list—in the barest possible terms—of the general headings 
of the problems which even the Russians have agreed that 
they must discuss if there is to be a meeting at all. 


It is true that the Deputies must be said to have failed if 
they cannot reach agreement on the first possibility. Neither 
of the other two could fulfil the real purpose of the pre- 
liminary meeting, which was to prevent the Ministers from 
sliding out of substantive negotiations because they could 
not decide what they were really negotiating about. But 
those two proposals had to be made; for through them, 
the west have imposed on Mr Gromyko the sole responsi- 
bility for deciding whether the Ministers shall meet. If he 
is instructed to turn down all three, having already given 
them the chilliest of receptions, it will take all and more 
than all the ingenuity of Communist propaganda to convince 
the free world that the failure was not Moscow's fault. 


* * * 


Streamlining Nato 


It is important not to feel too impatient at the announce- 
ment of further organisational changes in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (Nato). It is true that little seems to 
- have been done in the last few months except to deepen 
the confusion and conflict over the practical problems of 
western defence production ; and the organisation of Nato 
cannot be exonerated from the charge that it has spent the 
first two years of its existence fiddling with committees while 
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The idea of colonial development companies jg nat 
new. They were contemplated when the Colonij 
Development and Welfare Bill of 1945 was Passing 
through Parliament. One of their purposes, it was the, 
said, would be to educate the colonial Capitalist in the 
virtues of sound investment and in management. 4; , 
time when the colonies are advancing so fast in th 
political sphere, the economic education that could 
provided by local development corporations would be ; 
very valuable counterweight. 


THE WEEK 


the needs which those committees were set up to mee 
have been clamouring for attention. But for a faire 
judgment it is ip ta examine rather more closely then 
has so far been done causes of the present disorganised 
scramble and shuffle towards rearmament. 


It is being forgotten that the reactions of Europe anj 
America to the unexpected Korean attack were fundamentally 
different. Europe was cautious, America was bold—and bot) 
had very good reasons for their attitudes. Europe stepped 
hesitatingly into the preliminaries of rearmament ; America 
began rearming fast. What was intended as recently as last 
spring to be one process—the joint effort to organise the 

efence of Western Europe and the approaches to the Atlantic 
—has become two processes. One is the independent 
rearmament of the United States, the predominant world 
power ; the other is the organisation of a peacetime—or cold 
wartime—deterrent alliance. The former has gone ahead 
since Korea with all the freedom and power that American 
ways allow ; the latter has from the first been tangled in 
unfamiliar problems of organisation and procedure, almost 
crippled by the growing pains of a new institution about 
whose future no one has clear ideas. This was bound to 
produce just the confusion which now reigns in practically 
all the economic aspects of western planning. But amid the 
tumult over prices and the recrimination over sulphur it must 
be remembered that it is only because the first—the American 
process—has been bounding forward, that the latter—the 
Nato process—has been able to afford the luxury of deliberz- 
tion in its provision of men, weapons and supplies. 

A stage has been reached where no one, least of all the 
Americans, any longer pretends that the two processes can be 
allowed to stay apart. America has now to cut its cloth with 
the needs of Europe in mind, and Europe must organise its 
own efforts up to a level comparable with the American if its 
claims on resources are to be justified. The efforts of indivi- 
dual nations have to be co-ordinated in the light of world 
needs and resources. 


® 


This is the new task which Nato can no longer escape. 
Hitherto it has been incompetent to plan economic stratcgy 
in this sense. It has had two high level bodies that function 
really efficiently: the representatives of American, British 
and French chiefs of in the Standing Group—all fight- 
i ing military matters ; and the Committee of 
Deputies—all civil servants handling political matters with 
expertise and economic questions with the diffidence of 
amateurs. In principle they were charged with looking after 
the butter as well as guns ; in fact they have been incompetent 
to do so, and have relied eo the already flourishing 
organisations of OEEC and 

This has now been . There is now to be a Finance 
and Economic Board, which will provide not only a planning 
body where experts can pool their information and ideas. 
but a forum where i can be ex 


economic 
before they become political issues. The Deputies, too, 2 
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to change their role ; in future they are to represent heads 
of governments and all their interests instead of representing 
primarily the interests and points of view of Foreign Offices. 
In short, specialisation is to be reduced, the walls between 
compartments fall away, and there should at last be a 
chance to see the defence problem as a whole through the 
eyes of a properly qualified and international team of officials. 


x * * 


Australia Votes 


It is almost certain that Mr Menzies’s Liberal-Country 
party coalition has won the Australian elections with a 
majority in both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
His majority in the lower house has dropped from 27 to 
almost 15, but in a membership of 121 this is still a workable 
figure. However, his gamble of asking for a double dissolu- 
tion—for only the second time in Australia’s history—made 
the voting for the Senate the crucial test. The key state 
was Queensland, where the Communist issue on which Mr 
Menzies based his campaign is more prominent than else- 
where. If his coalition secures six Senate seats from Queens- 
land to the Opposition’s four he should obtain a majority 
of two in a membership of 60 and so break Labour’s hold 
on the upper house, which has been a carry-over from the 
period of Labour government before the general elections 
of 1949. This success in Queensland is virtually assured, 
although there are still votes to be counted ; the government 
looks now like getting a bonus by winning in Western 
Australia. 

The election campaign has been quieter and less bitter 
than might have been expected. It began with a good 
fighting speech from Mr Chifley, the Labour leader, and 
a rather tame start by Mr Menzies. But the Prime Minister 
soon made up for this in a rousing tour of Queensland 
and at Cairns held one of the best meetings of his career. 
In general, his two parties succeeded fairly well in deflecting 
attention from the problem of inflation, on which Labour 
placed its main emphasis, to that of Communism, which was 
the fundamental issue over which he had gone to the 
country. Mr Menzies’s own proposals for dealing with 
Australia’s galloping inflation are to concentrate on increasing 
production, for which there is certainly scope, rather than 
try to clamp down on prices. Whatever happens, prices, 
incomes and costs will go on rising for the next twelve 
months. 

The big question now is whether a new Liberal-Country 
party coalition can carry through by referendum the amend- 
ment to the constitution which Mr Menzies desires, if the 
central government is to have increased powers to deal with 
the Communists. In attempting to obtain more authority 
for Canberra, he has still to face opposition from within 
his own Liberal party as well as from the State governments. 
In seeking to ban the Communists, whose 22 election candi- 
dates secured only 40,000 votes and all forfeited their 
deposits, he will antagonise many to whom such legislation 
is understandably repugnant. On both counts, the govern- 
ment will need to present a crystal-clear case if it is to secure 
the necessary support in the country and the sympathy of 
Australia’s friends in the world. 


* * * 


Washing Their Linen 


Both issues on which Mr Bevan based his resignation— 
the health service charges and the raw materials shortage— 
were debated in the House of Commons this week, the 
first on the committee stage of the National Health Service 
Bill, and the second on a Conservative motion. Surprisingly 
enough, the more serious and important of these discussions 
Proved to be that dealing with the health service charges. 


In it not only did the rebel section of the Parliamentary 


Labour party demonstrate its dislike of the proposed 
charges for spectacles and false teeth, but many of ‘these 
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members made it clear that they based their dislike on their 
Opposition to the view that rearmament should have priority 
over the social services. Though only five Labour members 
were prepared to carry their opposition into the voting 
lobby, when the clause imposing the charges was put to a 
division, at least 20 to 30 others abstained in a way reminis- 
cent of the revolts on foreign policy in the last Parliament. 

This demonstration took place despite the announce- 
ment, made early in the discussion by the Minister of Health, 
that the Government would go some way to meet its 
critics by limiting the charges to a period of two full finan- 
cial years, that is, until April, 1953. The committee discus- 
sions on the main clause of the Bill presented the extra- 
ordinary Parliamentary spectacle of the Labour party thrash- 
ing out, in the publicity of the Chamber, this major issue 
of policy, in front of a delighted audience of Tories who 
had enough sense on this occasion to keep silent, except for 
an occasional stir to make sure that the pot stayed on the 
boil. It was as if the public had been admitted to a private 
meeting of the Parliamentary Labour party. 

The depth of feeling on this issue is at first sight surpris- 
ing—and it certainly appeared to surprise some Ministers 
in the early hours of Thursday morning—for the party has 
swallowed other more drastic inroads on the social services ; 
for instance, the ceiling on food subsidies met with little 
protest. This feeling cannot be adequately explained as 
personal support for Mr Bevan, since this remains mainly 
limited to the circle of his friends. Its true explanation may 
well be that what is finding expression in this health service 
issue is an underlying uneasiness among a section of the 
Labour movement about the new level of rearmament. 
Sacrifices in the social services, which in the autumn of 
1949 were accepted as a price of economic recovery, are 
being bitterly opposed when they appear as the price of 
armed defence. This certainly weakens Mr Attlee’s hand 
on the central issue of national security and must contributes 
to forcing a general election this year. 


* * * 


Three-Halfpence 


The penny daily newspaper disappears after today, and 
its departure marks the end of a ‘salad. The last of the 
regular penny purchases to survive, it now joins the company 
of the mourned—the penny postcard, the penny bun, the 
penny bus fare, the penny bar of chocolate, the penny 
dreadful. That it has lasted so long in a world of rising 
costs is a matter of surprise. Its reprieve has been due to 
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_ three factors: the great increases in the circulation of all - 
newspapers since 1939; the shortage of newsprint which 
kept down the size and therefore the cost of production of 
each paper ; and the greatly enlarged revenue from advertise- 
ments, 

The immediate occasion of the increase to three-halfpence 
(and the Daily Worker’s increase to 2d.) is last week’s 
announcement that the equalised price of newsprint was 
to go up from £47 to {60a ton. This is the biggest of the 
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long series of increases that have occurred in the last thirteen 


years and have carried the price of the newspa 

Taw material to six times aa: it was in 1938. Today’s 
meagre five (average) pages cost as much as thirty pages 
before the war, a: 
in those days of plenty. Unfortunately this latest increase 
dees not look like being the last ; there seems every likeli- 


hood that the price of Scandinavian pulp will be higher 


still for the second half of this year, with a uential 
rise in the price of newsprint over here. Even with the 
price at £47 a ton, several newspapers were already making 
losses, and might have been compelled to their prices 
up. What is interesting is that the various newspaper 
proprietors should have been prepared to take concerted 
action. Their interests vary so much that on a short view 
they might well have preferred to act individually. 
finances of combines with morning and Sunday papers differ 
from those with only morning and evening papers ; those 
with a chain of provincial papers are different again. Some 
could have carried on at a penny for some time to come 
even with newsprint at {60 a ton. What has brought them 
together is the certainty that some newspapers would be 
compelled immediately to go to three-halfpence, and that this 
would upset the delicate balance of advertisement rates and 
distributive margins. By acting together, the newspaper 
proprietors can insist on a reconsideration of the whole basis 
of their terms with advertisers, wholesalers and retailers. 


x 


These are, however, matters of domestic concern to the 
newspapers. Of more general interest is the question 
whether the extra halfpenny will reduce circulations and 
whether readers sch given anything — bs - ie 
higher price for a si newspaper might ect 
eraeien It is doubtful if the all-round increase will seriously 
affect circulation, since a newspaper will still cost less than 
a single cigarette. As far as quality is concerned the news- 
papers have been quick to promise their readers an increase 
in editorial matter and a reduction in advertisement space. 
In the short run, the profits from the extra halfpenny should 
provide an ample margin for this. The future will depend 
on how much further the price of newsprint is pushed up. 


* * x 


Dearer Food 


The first effects of the Government’s decision to keep 
the total cost of food subsidies at {£410 million, in the 
face of rising world prices, are now being felt. Last week-end, 
the Ministry of Food announced higher prices for butter, 
margarine and cooking fats. Butter is to go up from 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. a ib., making a total rise of a shilling during the 
past twelve months. Margarine will be 4d. a lb. dearer at 
1s. 2d.,.and the price of cooking fat will also rise by 4d. 
to 1s. 4d. a Ib, The cost of imported butter and vegetable 
oils and oilseeds has risen during. thepast year but the 
sulailit oe sadkcak hose tadee fonds boa alee bien tccacel- 
from Is. to 84d. a ib. in the case of butter, from 44d. to 
33d. for margarine and from 3}d. to 3d. for cooking fat. 


that eer ag of rationed soci veld increase by 
about eightpence. present rations, the higher prices fo 
fats account for threepence, The prospective rise in the 
price of meat may add another 14d. or 2d. to the weekly 
bill and the 4d. a lb. increase in the price of tea will add 
halfpenny. This brings the total weekly increase up 
fiv or ivepence halfpenny. Another threepence 
stil to be found to reach ebb’s figure. Price is 
one factor that affects weekly i ood ; 
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robable if Mr Webb’s prophecy of an ¢i pny j 
Th weekly expeadinwe’ ter Sood is oy Bi 5 | 

Butter is now becoming expensive, but few, if any, c 
afford to pay 73d. for their weekly four ounces. The subsidy 
has been reduced sufficiently. for it to be removed 
altogether at one-bold stroke, and then rationing might aly 
be abolished. Supplies of margarine have been more than 
adequate for the past twelve months and, but for the Korean 
war, rationing might well have come off last September 
Only a brave government, however, would raise the retaj] 
price of margarine to 1s. $id. a Ib. in order to drop the 
subsidy. Nevertheless, the Government has at last decided 
to break loose from the fetters of the retail price index, fo, 
these new increases in food prices, though they may mean 
only 5d. a week more on the cost of rations, are likely to 
raise the index by at least a point or two. 


* * x 


South African Liberalism Rallies 


The ill-wind of Dr Malan’s attack on the Coloured 
vote has at least blown to the South African Opposi- 
tion. It has been forced into the open with a positive policy 
of its own. Mr Strauss has pledged his party, if returned to 
pores to entrench a Bill of Rights in the constitution. This 

ill would secure the political 1ights of the Coloured people 
(but no 8 of nen ee nine een the 
equality of two i uages, the freedom of the 
press, religion and speech, beaten of movement, the right 
of free access to the courts, and the Union’s position as a 
member of the Commonwealth. Here is a programme 
behind which the liberal forces in the Union can rally, 
though exactly how it is to be carried out remains obscure. 
Will this mean the calling of a national convention and the 
drafting of a new constitution ? Will the entrenched clauses 
of a new constitution prove more solid against the deter- 
mined onslaughts of any extremists of the future than the 
present constitution has shown itself to be? And how 
many weary years will it take to achieve so momentous 2 
change ? 


There are those—including Dr Malan—who claim that 
this declaration is a gift to the Nationalists ; that it will spit 
the United Party, driving straight into the Nationalist 
camp its many members who feel strongly on the need to 
secure white supremacy. Dr Malan has stated, further. 
that to entrench freedom of speech will be catastrophic in 
view of the Communist danger ; to secure freedom of move- 
ment will allow the Indians to spread across the country: 
and freedom of association will mean that Native trade 
unions must be r i arguments likely to play 
on the worst fears of the Eur ‘ 

But the struggle before liberals has now, at least, been 
crystallised around a crusading programme, which the 
United Party has hitherto sorely lacked. This, in itself, 
should break through the unhappy defeatism in which many 
South Africans have been , and canalise the feelings 
of decency which have fretted y at the course of 
the Union’s policy since Dr Malan’s advent to power. 


* * * 


A Council of Empire ? 


That hardy annual of imperial poli creation of 
a Colonial Council or a Council of Empire—has shot up 
recently in the correspondence columns of The Times. Ther 
is a certain appeal in the idea. The Dominions have their 
Commonwealth Conferences, at‘ which that strong but 
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In May the British Industries Fair, at which the 
finest products of Britain’s industrial skill and 
craftsmanship are displayed, attracts buyers from 
all over the world. As usual, the banking needs of 
exhibitors and visitors alike are met by the 
Midland Bank, which has branches at the Fair 
at Olympia, Earls Court and Birmingham, in 
addition to 2,100 offices in England and Wales. 
Whether you are a customer of the Bank or not, 
you are invited to make use of these 


extensive services. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Progress in 
Electronics 
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Magnetic materials are essential to electronics. Here is an important stage 
in the casting of “‘ Ticonal’’, the world’s most efficient permanent magnet. 


\ Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES - TELECOMMUNICATIO": 
EQUIPMENT + MEASURING AND CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 
==" MAGNETIC MATERIALS . INDUSTRIAL ULTRASONICS . X-RAY TUSES 


Mullard Ltd., (Head Office) Century House, Shaftesbury Ave.,London, W.C.2 
Main Research Laboratories at Saifords (Surrey) 


Factories at: BLACKBURN + FLEETWOOD - GILLINGHAM - HOVS 
MITCHAM - WANDSWORTH + WHYTELEAFE 
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Particularly today, when nationalism is sweeping colonial 
politics, and “ Self-Government Now ” is a certain rallying- 
cry, a good case can be made for demonstrating the broader 
framework into which nationalism can fit, with advant 

to all and yet without losing its identity. A realisation by 
colonial peoples of these possibilities would provide one 
answer to those who see in the present spectacular progress 
towards self-government nothing other than a disintegration 
of the Commonwealth. 


The practical difficulties of creating a Council of Empire 
are legion. The Dominions already form a select “high 
table” of their own ; a colonial council might seem to mark 
off the lesser fry and their co below the salt, and cause 
resentment rather than pride. The fact that this is a gather- 
ing of non-sovereign peoples might become painfully clear, 
and intensify impatience with anything short of complete 
sovereign status. Wrangles would develop as to the exact 
moment when an all but self-governing colony should move 
from one conclave to the next; and there would always 
be marginal cases arousing dispute. 

One possibility, not sufficiently explored, is to call regional 
conferences in London. This was done once, and with 
success, in 1948 when an Africa Conference was summoned, 
consisting of members of the legislatures of all the African 
colonies. It was addressed by Cabinet Ministers, enter- 
tained by the King, and provided for Africans, Europeans 
and Indians from the different territories an appreciated 
opportunity to meet each other and also the British public. 
Why was this experiment not repeated and extended in 
similar regional conferences for the West Indies and the 
British territories in Asia? Burke dreamed of the links 
“light as air but strong as iron” which could bind Britain 
and its former dependences ; but the links have to be wrought 


again in a design palatable to the task of twentieth-century 
nationalism. 


American Aid for Formosa 


Mr Acheson has now published the text of an agree- 
ment reached at the beginning of February for American 
military aid to the Nationalists in Formosa. It is an agree- 
ment with “the Chinese Government,” which the United 
States still formally recognises, and it binds the former to 
use the war material only “to maintain its internal security 
or its legitimate self defence.” The aid is to be supervised 
by a military mission of about 100 officers headed by Major- 


General William C. Chase, who served in the Philippines 
before the war. 


This agreement rules out any offensive action of Nationalist 
forces against the mainland of China, as advocated by 
General MacArthur, but it indicates an American commit- 
ment to continued support of the Nationalists in their last 
stronghold, and it would hardly be compatible with an 
American recognition of the Peking Government as part 
a settlement in Korea. The _— of equipment to be 
delivered is reported to be for the time being, but the 
Defence Department will ask Congress for a much larger 
allocation for the coming fiscal year. This implies a long- 
term policy and suggests that the American Government, 
however much it disagrees with General MacArthur’s views 
en other matters, now accepts his contention that on 
strategic grounds Formosa should not be allowed to fall 
into Communist hands, The protection of the American 
fleet is due, in accordance with President Truman’s declara- 
tion, to be withdrawn from Formosa at the conclusion of 
the Korean war ; but the intention is apparently meanwhile 
s© to strengthen the Nationalist forces in the island that they 
may be able to hold out there indefinitely. This is what the 
Nationalists themselves say that they want, for they are 
humiliated by direct de on American naval pro- 
tection and are confident that if they have a sufficiency of 


American supplies they can defend Formosa so lon 
Chinese Communists are not reinforced by Sovie; pe 
units. 

This American policy on Formosa can hardly fail to 
accentuate the cleavage between Washington and London 
over the question of ition of the Peking Governmen, 
and the seating of its delegates in the United Nations, 
Fundamentally the difference is that whereas the Britis; 
Government apparently still hopes for friendly relations with 
the new China and is p to forgo any local strategic 
advantage in order to avoid conflict with it, America, 
opinion, both official and unofficial, now ds Communis 
China as a hostile power which is y belligerent in 
Korea and would be an active enemy everywhere on the 
outbreak of a world war. On this view it would be the wors 
of folly to abandon an important strategic position and ; 
friendly army of some 300,000 men. But the American; 
cannot help the Nationalists if they recognise the People’s 
Republic ; it looks, therefore, as if they will go on refusing 
to recognise it, with all the international complications that 
this entails. 


* * * 


Spaniards Strike Again 


Last week’s strikes in the northern provinces of 
Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa have heightened the sense of 
expectancy in Spain, which started to mount when riots 
flared up in Barcelona during March. For the first time 
since the civil war people are on tiptoe, waiting for some- 
thing to happen, though they are not quite sure what they 
expect or want. The cause is economic, and the great ques- 
tion is whether during the next few months its effects can 
stretch so far into the iron-clad realm of Spanish politics as 
to unseat General Franco himself. 


In Bilbao, as in Barcelona, strikers have now defied the 
law—which bans all strikes—as a protest against the high 
cost of living. On the government’s own statistics they have 
every cause. The real wages of the average Spanish worker 
today stand at about §5 per cent of their value in 1936 
when the civil war broke out. But in Bilbao, unlike 
Barcelona, the disturbances were not spontaneous. They 
showed careful planning, designed to bring out over 2 
quarter of a million workers before May Day and thereby 
to forestall the Communists who certainly had very little 
to do with the strikes in the form that they eventually took. 
Now the northern provinces have returned uneasily 1 
normal and the strikers say that the government must “do 
something about it so that we can live.” 


General Franco can do little that will have any immediate 
effect, except to put new heart into the people of Spain by 
purging his government of men who have been allowed for 
too long to batten on position and privilege. The chances 
are that he will associate himself with some move of this 
kind, that, if he does, the bulk of the army will stand by 
him, and that this will give the regime at least a breathing 
space. But what then ? Even now the Spaniards are very 
unwilling to risk a violent upheaval and the exiled politicians 
have very little following. For Franco himself, the short 
term trend is favourable: a better harvest than last year’s is 10 
Prospect, more ectric power is available for 
industry, and most of the nas, piers loan from the 
Export—Import Bank is still in his pocket. On the other 
hand nothing being done at present is on a big enough scale 
to stop Spain’s economy continuing its slide downhill, and 
sooner or later this must affect the political structure of the 
country. For the Generalissimo, as for every other 
Spaniard, the need is to reverse these trends before they 
again promote a violent conflict. He would be wise to us 
his breathing space gradually to retire from exclusive 


control of his country’s destiny, and to allow the regime (© 
soften into something more likely to receive sympathy—@ 
a faster flow of economic aid— from abroad. 
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Pensions and Assistance 


The debate on the second reading of the new National 
Insurance Bill provided an opportunity for two important 


ministerial statements. One, by Mr Douglas Jay, answered . 


Mr Bevan’s accusation, in his speech of resignation, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was raiding the National 
Insurance Fund and that rearmament was being 

financed out of the contributions that the workers have paid 

into the fund in order to protect themselves. 

This accusation was not well received in the House of 
Commons at the time it was made. But among the electorate 
it may well win more sympathy ; economic enlightenment 
has not gone far enough for the place of the National 
Insurance Fund’s surplus in the national savings to be readily 
appreciated, and it is still widely believed that pensions and 
other benefits could be increased, without a corresponding 
increase in contributions, simply by drawing on the surplus. 
Some official a on the economic function of the 
surplus, together with the facts given by the Government 
actuary on the mounting cost to the Exchequer of old age 
pensions, is greatly needed. 

The other important statement was that the Assistance 
Board is revising its scales of payments to meet the higher 
cost of living and that the new scales will be brought into 
force at the same time as the higher pensions. This increase 
is unavoidable. If it were not made, old age pensioners 
who have to have their basic pensions supplemented by 
national assistance—that is, those whose needs are greatest— 
would merely have their assistance payments reduced by 
the amount that their basic pensions are increased and would 
consequently be no better off. At the same time, the higher 
assistance scales will help many elderly pensioners, under 70, 
whose basic pensions will be unchanged, and all those whose 
resources are inadequate for their needs and who consequently 
have to be given national assistance. 


Yet, as was pointed out in the debate, the prospect of one 
form of government relief expenditure chasing another 
indefinitely is not reassuring. It is only too likely that further 
rises in the cost of living in the course of the next year or 
two will provoke further demands for such expenditure. 
What the Government—of whichever party—should set its 
face against is another increase in old age pensions. Relief 
should be concentrated on cases of real hardship, and the 
best way of achieving this is through national assistance. 


x * * 


Agricultural Committees 


The report of the committee on the organisation of 
the Ministry of Agriculture (HMSO, 1s. 9d.) represents 
an interesting investigation into the working of a Govern- 
ment department by a joint group of civil servants and inde- 
pendent industrialists. The Ministry in question has been 
placed in an unusual position by the rapid development of 
agriculture over the last twelve years. Agricultural policy 
has been executed locally by the county agricultural execu- 
tive committees, acting as the Minister’s agents, which, 
starting as a wartime dient, have received statutory 
recognition and an increasing range of functions. It was an 
important part of the investigating committee’s task to advise 
on the future organisation and relations of the county 
committees, 


The report recommends two major changes... It wants to 
end the arrangement by which officers of the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service act also as officers for the county 
committees and their district committees. It is felt that 
farmers cannot have full confidence in consulting an 
advisory service whose officers (in a different capacity) may 
be called upon to take disciplinary action against them. In 
addition, it is hardly satisfactory that advisory officers should 
be burdened with extraneous duties. This recommendation 
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does mean, however, that the advisory service will lose an 
important means of contact (however suspect) with local 
farmers, and its success will depend on farmers showing a 
greater readiness to seek advice and on the advisory service 
displaying greater ingenuity in supplying it. 

The second main recommendation is that the county com- 
mittees should cease to operate trading services and to 
administer certain subsidies. These functions would become 
the direct responsibility of the Ministry, operating through 
a new county organisation. The argument put forward for 
this adjustment is that the committees are overburdened 
with routine duties. (May it not also be thought that the 
trading services will be run more economically if they are 
taken out of local farming politics ?) The report is careful 
to stress that these changes should assist the county com- 


mittees to concentrate on their fundamental duty of “ pro-’ 


moting the development and efficiency of agriculture.” It 
appears that many committees are not giving enough atten- 
tion to ways of coaxing inefficient farmers to improve their 
standards. 


* * * 


Good Sense in Housing 


Dr Dalton has taken two steps forward where Mr 
Bevan refused to budge. He has accepted the fact that 
housing standards are too high in relation to current resources 
and has agreed to modifications which will reduce costs 
without sacrificing essentials. He has also recognised that 
housing authorities are competent bodies, capable of building 
houses to agreed standards without having every draining 
board and power plug passed by a Ministry official. 


The circular which embodies these changes of policy was 
sent to local authorities at the end of last week. It leaves 
the basic structural standards unaffected, but local authorities 
are now to be permitted to build 3-bedroomed houses below 
the present minimum of 900 square feet provided that the 
size of individual rooms is not reduced. They may also 
omit the second lavatory. The recent competition for the 
design of a £1,000 house, organised by The Builder, showed 
that economies in “ circulation” space can be made without 
affecting “living” space and that costs can thereby be 
reduced. It is indeed clear that this pioneer work by the 
architects as well as economic pressures have affected Dr 
Dalton’s decision. The circular justifies the change of 
policy by the success of “ many able architects ” in designing 
houses which are smaller than the Ministry’s new minimum 
standard, but which still provide adequate living space and 
are much cheaper. 


The circular also releases housing authorities from the 
obligation to submit plans to Ministry officers, provided 
that the Ministry’s standards of construction and space are 
adhered to and that the plans are prepared by a qualified 
architect. This delegation of authority is long overdue. 
It will also be welcomed by architects, since the incentive 
for local authorities to employ them will now be almost 
irresistible. Dr Dalton is to be congratulated on these 
two steps forward in the attempt to get houses built more 
quickly and more cheaply without a return to the shoddi- 
ness of the interwar years. 


* * * 


Jews in Arab Countries 


Jewish communities throughout the Arab world have 
been gravely alarmed by recent events in Baghdad, which 
were described in The Economist of April 21, 1951. 
Many Jews in Egypt and the Lebanon are apprehensive lest 
renewed anti-Zionist agitation and legislation against 
foreigners may force them to emigrate to Israel, leaving 
behind the bulk of their possessions and the way of life they 
enjoy. Their rich communities in Cairo, Alexandria and 
Beirut are composed largely of hard-working businessmen. 
Their linguistic abilities, combined with patience, energy 
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and a wealth of international connections, have enabled many 


Jews to conduct successful and expanding in the 
Middle East where less able men gave up, overcome by 
postwar restrictions and the manifold difficulties resulting 
from “the state of war with Israel.” In the banks of Beirut 
and Cairo and the cotton market of Alexandria the Jews 
would be sorely missed. Especially in Egypt owing to the 
Nationality Bill and the appalling difficulties experienced by 
many foreigners working there, it is hard to think where 
replacements could be found. The Egyptians are well known 
to be lamentably short of men trained for responsible work 
in the field of international finance and banking. 

These Jews are generally able to speak Arabic and are 
loyal Egyptian and Lebanese subjects with no desire to move 
to Israel. Indeed, they have always been strongly anti- 
Zionist because they realised that the creation of a Jewish 
state would endanger their position in the Moslem world. 
Jews deemed loyal to Egypt were, with few exceptions, well 
guarded by the Egyptian police against the possibility of 
action from the hostile Moslem crowds. In fact, the police 
still mount extra guards outside the synagogues during reli- 
gious services on Friday and Saturday. The Jewish com- 
munity were relieved and surprised that they remained so 
unmolested. Although peace with Israel was not achieved, 
tension in the Arab States lessened. The Jewish communities 
believed their danger was past and they were safe in remain- 
ing in Egypt and the Lebanon until recent events in Iraq 
caused renewed fears. 

The Israeli Government would be well advised to avoid 
any action that might further endanger the position of Jews 
in Arab countries. A gesture of generosity, such as releasing 
the money of refugees blocked in banks in Israel, would re- 
lieve possible pressure on those members of their race who 
have no desire to become subjects of Israel. The Arab 
Governments, on their side, would do well not to underesti- 
mate the large and important role played by Jews in the 
commercial prosperity which they now enjoy. 


* * * 
Stately Homes 


Legislation to be presented next session for the preserva- 
tion of “ Historic Houses ” will be no more than a step in 
the direction indicated by the Gowers Committee. It will 
embody the recommendation that the powers now distributed 
between the Ministry of Works (uninhabited ancient monu- 
ments only), the Ministry of Local Government and Planning 
and the local planning authorities should be concentrated in 
the hands of a single minister. The Gowers Committee had 
favoured the Minister concerned with Planning for this task, 
on the ground that it could not logically be separated from 
his other concerns. But the new Bill will propose that the 
responsible Minister should be the Minister of Works, for 
the sensible reason that he already has the necessary experts 
for his ancient monuments, royal palaces and ministries. The 
proposal of autonomous Historic Buildings Councils (one for 
England and Wales, one for Scotland) to “ designate ” the 
houses and watch over their preservation is rejected in favour 
of normal ministerial responsibility and Parliamentary control. 

In an effort to keep houses and their contents together 
the present arrangement, whereby land and houses can be 
taken over in payment of death duties, and the Inland 
Revenue reimbursed out of the National Land Fund, will be 
extended to cover chattels. But it was not to be expected 
that the Government would take kindly to the main pro- 
posals of the Gowers Committee — income-tax relief 
for approved expenditure on maintaining a house and its 
contents, and relief from death duties so long as they were 
not sold. Instead the Ministry of Works will either do the 
work itself or make grants or loans for the purpose—pro- 
vided that the occupier fulfils certain conditions such as 
making the house accessible to the public. 

This is to reject the main premise of the Gowers report, 
which was that the best people to take proper care of historic 
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the people who own them, love them and live ; 
si Wael canealeg ah dere then be far wean 
it wi ’ in tmental machine 
i ~ Mini we ees ali financial facilive 
ai gave a warning that “ a very small sum” 
could be released for this work. At least, hbiwever i 
measure will be very welcome. To give special privileges 
to the rich to enable them to live in the style to which they 
are accustomed is out of the question for a Labour Gover. 
ment—and still more for a Conservative one. 
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Shorter Note 


It is reassuring to learn that the British Chiefs of Staff, 
so much preoccupied with the defence of other countries. 
have delegated some of the domestic burden to a smal] 
planning group under the chairmanship of General Sir Miles 
Dempsey. With a sailor and an airman to help him he will 
consider the quite ie problems of defending the British 
isles and prepare for himself and his colleagues to take 
command at sea, on land and in the air in case of war. There 
must be some reluctance in welcoming the appearance of 
any new committee, but this one is more necessary than most. 
What is surprising about the announcement that was made 
on Tuesday is the absence in this planning group of any 
representative of civil defence. So heavily is the civil defence 
organisation counting on the fighting services in case of war 
that the need for such representation should be obvious. 















































The Great Exhibition 


London had a general holiday on Thursday. The bulk 
of the population were early on foot wending their way 
to Hyde Park, to be present at the inauguration of the 
festival of industry. Though her Majesty was, as on all 
such occasions, the principal attraction, and did not pro- 
ceed from her Palace till 11 o’clock, yet the great multu- 
tude of persons who had tickets, and who fell into a pro- 
cession reaching from Hyde Park corner almost to 
Holborn, caused a very early gathering. . . . Without pre- 
tending on the present occasion to appreciate all the bear- 
ings of this Exhibition, the opening of which at the time 
specified is almost a miraculous achievement, we may 
briefly notice its moral signification. The Queen of the 
mightiest empire of the globe—the empire in «which 
industry is the most successfully cultivated, and in which 
its triumphs have been greatést—was fittingly occupied 
in consecrating the temple erected to its honour. ... The 
contrast and the ‘change we* have. noticed—the present 
devotion to peace, and the former appliance to wat, 
telling of a future still more peaceful than, the present— 
the former disdain of political power for humble industry, 
‘and the present honour it bestows,’ telling of a future 
when -the hand or the skill of the labourer shall be held 
in still higher honour . . . are convincing proofs of the 
moral improvement already made ; and they give us 
irresistible assurances that a yet higher destiny awaits 
our successors even on earth. The Great Exhibition, as 
a sign of present peace throughout the civilised world, is 
a subject of great satisfaction; but asa sign of future 
and permanent peace, and of a community amongst 
nations, typified by their union in Hyde Park . . . —it ' 
for reflecting minds a source of delight. . . . Some vanities 
it will foster, some needless luxuries it will encourage, 
some selfishness to gratify vanity and a desire for luxury 
it will strengthen—for what human exertion or contri- 
vance is without alloy—some emulation growing into 
hateful rivalry or morbid spite it will engender, but nof- 
withstanding the effects in this respect of the ostentatious 
display, it will produce a multitude of good ; and the 
first of May, 1851, will, for a long period, be described 
in our books as one of the most memorable days in the 
history of Great Britain and of the whole human race. 


May 3, 18g" 
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How to earn dollars 
without spending them 


































On a pleasant flight via North America to Australia or New 
Zealand, you can stop over for no extra fare in the U.S.A. 
or Canada, give a good hard pull at the dollar , and be 
on your way to the welcome of Sydney or Auc before 
anyone has taken a single dollar from you. 

All perfectly legal, too! 

Do business in the dollar area on a sterling ticket. Then ? 
across the Pacitic from San Francisco or Vancouver by Britis 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines. Enjoy DC-6 sleeper service 
luxury at no extra cost. See Honolulu and Fiji en route. 

Excellent connections are availa>le from London, Glasgow 
ot Shannon via New York or Montreal. 


return. (Ineludes dollar allowance for transit 
expenses.) Book through any accredited Travel 
Agent or through B.O.A.C., our General 
Agents in the U.K. (telephone: ViCtoria 2323), 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
ia co-operation with B.O.A.C., T.C.A., T.W.A. 
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BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA 


No that Mr. Morrison has just had time to gather 
the reins at the Foreign Office, the most urgent 
task requiring his action is obvious. 

The security of European civilisation rests upon 
equitable co-operation between Britain and the United 
States. Not only on foreign policy, where there are 
differences, but in practical working arrangements for 
mutual defence, there is grave danger in anything less than 
the closest understanding. It is necessary that Britain’s 
problems and views should not only be well known but 
widely known in the U.S. and that realities should be 
thoroughly appreciated. 

Our shortage of raw materials and essential tools for 
defence, due to American demands upon the world’s 
supplies, is of the utmost seriousness. It menaces the 
defence programme. It’ threatens to cause unemploy- 
ment. It has been stressed in Ministerial statements 
throughout this year; im the resignation speeches of 
Mr. Bevan and Mr. Wilson it has been again emphasised, 
and the Government has been constantly concerned to 
work out agreements with the United States for fair 





' sharing. Mr. Attlee placed this question strongly in the 


forefront of his discussions when he met President Truman, 
but unfortunately American public opinion has hardly an 
inkling of its significance. 

To a gathering of American business men in London 
yesterday Mr. Morrison himself underlined the need for 
foresight by the U.S. to prevent breakdown of the 
Western defence plans. 

In our opinion Mr. Morrison ought to go to Washington 
and get things straight. There are also problems of the 
policies of the two nations towards China. Everything 
points to the need for conversations at top level, and 
Mr. Morrison should not wait for a problematical Four 
Power Conference before meeting his opposite number. 


There is need for leadership from Britain. Mr. 
Morrison’s journey is mecessary. 


Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of April 
26. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over four and 
a half million—exceeds 
that of any other daily 
newspaper in the world. 
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rlOTELS 


personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


“ Sweet is the love of one’s country.” And the 
more you travel ebread the more likely you are te 
sey “ there is no place like home.” See more of 
Britain this year. Perhaps I can direct you to 
just that hotel or inn which will awit your palate 
and your purse. My “ Shop Window” below 
should be cut out for reference. For other dis- 
tricts please do not hsitate to write me, enclosing 
stanmped-addressed envelope, to, 68, St. James's 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 


HAWKAHURST, Kent. COLLINGWOOD 
HOUSE HOTEL. In this historic and lovely 
Georgian home, the art of gracious living is 
still practised, Warmth, unusual comfort and a 
high standard of catering will be your lot. 
For Brochure write: N. Allan-Smith. Tel. ;: 
3350. 

HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. Holiday 
thie year on the Kentish Coast, at this mag- 
nifieentiy equipped hotel facing the sea. 50 
acres garden, private Golf Course. A large pum- 
ber of rooms with private bath; some private 
suites. Fine Ballroom and Cocktail Lounge. 
A.A., R.AC, Tel: 67441, 


JERSEY, C.1. ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL. 
(ist Register.) 1) hrs.’ flight from Lendon. 
Flowers, sunshine and an equable climate. 
Completely sheltered, facing the sea and the 
eouth. Early booking advisable. Details with 
pleasure from R. H. Colley. Tel. : St. Aubin 1. 


LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. “Stands by 
itself.” Not only in a beautiful setting, but 
in personal service and comfort. As nearly 
perfect a base as you could wish, for all the 
recreational and sight-seeing attractions of 
North Devon. Write for Brochure ©. Tel.: 
Lynton 2236. 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds, aims at high 
standards of catering and comfort AT ANY 
TIME OF THE YEAR. Convalescence? 
A Honeymoon? Or just in holiday mood? 
Exmoor, the sea, and Northfield make a happy 
combination. Tel.: 864. 


NEWQUAY, Cornwall. HEADLAND HOTEL. 
For your May or June honeymoon. Billiards, 
Bridge, Dancing, Tennis, Surfing, magnificent 
temis. 18-hole Golf Course adjoining. Good 
food, well-stocked cellars, attractive Cocktail 
Bar end Sun Lounge. Every room with a sea 
view. (Private bathrooms available.) Early 
booking advisable. Write W. Polglaze. Tel. : 
2211. 












— met by appointment. Tel.: Croyde 


SIDMOUTH, Devon. BELMONT HOTEL. 
A.A. Appointed. A first-class luxury hotel 


Fully licensed. Tel. ; Sidmouth 1261. 





RAVENSCAR, 
Bearborough. 
RAVEN HALL HOTEL 


A completely self-contained, fully licensed 
holiday hotel. Heated sea-water Bathing Pool, 
S-hole Golf Course, Putting, Hard Tennis, 
Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (Orchestra)—all free 
to residents. Riding available. Fully inclusive 
a? 35/- to 47/6 per day. Tel.; Cloughton 





SCARBOROUGH, 
ROYAL HOTEL 


Comfortable, Civilised, Stimulating. 

For all that it offers, the value is extraordinary. 
Terms 20/- to 39/- per day. 

Managing Director, T. Laughton. 





TORQUAY'S 


GRAND HOTEL 


Grand in name, grand in position, grand in 
everything it offers. 

‘With a view to a grand family holiday this year, 
write BE. Paul for detailed brochure, Tel.:2234. 
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TI has the usual technician’s 

eye for improvement — with rather 
more than the usual resources 
behind it. Through the varied products 
of its forty-nine factories, TI is linked with 
all of Britain’s major industries. TI factories produce 


wrought aluminium alloy products, precision steel tubes, cold rolled 
metal sections, electrical equipment, electrical accessories, high pressure 
cylinders, paint, gland packings, light motor cycles, bicycles and cycle 
parts—countless components, and a long list of finished products. Given this broad 
insight into industrial trends, TI can often see the answers before the problems come. 


T.1.’s FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED .- The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - (Trafalgar 5633) 0 
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_ Letters to the Editor 


The Budget 


Sir—In his letter in The Economist 
of April 28th, Mr Harrod criticised the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
taken credit for the whole of the expected 
deterioration in the favourable balance 
of payments as an offset to the reduction 
in the budget ‘surplus, although this 
deterioration is (at any rate as forecast!) 
due mainly to a worsening of the terms 
of trade. Surely the Chancellor has his 
answer? In estimating savings (in 
money terms), he said that “ it is difficult, 
I think, to count on any increase in per- 
sonal savings, in view of the rise in the 
cost of living.” His estimate of home 
investment (in money terms) was an in- 
crease of £30 million; and he said: 
“Having regard to the rise in prices of 
investment goods—capital equipment and 
s0 on—this implies no increase in total 
real investment.” It seems reasonable 
to suppose that these increases of prices 
for which the Chancellor allowed include 
those associated with the adverse move- 
ment of the terms of trade. (Those who 
prefer to work in real terms can refer to 
paragraph 109 of the Economic Survey.) 


There is, however, a similar line of 


‘criticism to which the Chancellor’s 


presentation is more vulnerable. It 
appears to assume that extra taxes, and 
discouragement of dividend distributions, 
will operate entirely at the expense of 
consumption.—Yours faithfully, 


King’s College, R. F. KaHn 
Cambridge 


Malan’s Breach of Faith 


Sir,—There exists a very great con- 
troversy with regard to the representa- 
tion of the coloured population in the 
South African Parliament, and popular 
opinion outside the Union appears to 
take for granted that these people will be 
deprived of practically all rights of 
freedom, should the Representation of 
Non-Europeans Bill be made law. 


The facts will be that the coloured will 
have their own representatives — 
European—in the Union Parliament, the 
business of those so appointed being 
solely concerned with that of the folk 


who elect them, viz. the particular prob- 
lems and requirements in day-to-day life 
of the coloured population. 

The position which has reigned up to 
the present, i.e. the coloured being on the 
common electoral roll—or, in other 
words, voting together with the European 
population—would naturally appear to 
most people living in democratic Europe 
as being quite fair and reasonable ; but 
this in complex South Africa meant 
that their votes simply boosted those of 
the Europeans, whose subsequently 
elected representatives were always far 
more concerned with affairs of the Euro- 
pean electorate, to the great detriment of 
the coloured electorate, used more or less 
as political pawns, 


I trust that what I have said above may 
help to make more clear what is happen- 
ing in this respect in South Africa, and 
to remove the idea that non-white 
skinned people in the Union are being 
persecuted to an almost Nazi degree.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. P. C. Sims-Wuitz 

London, W.2 


That Billion 


Sir,—Your reply to Professor Gordon 
Manley’s protest against your use of 
“billion” for one thousand million 
disappointed me. It may be that the 
large majority of users of the English 
language use “billion” to mean 1,000 
million, though I myself doubt this. I 
am sure, however, that the large majority 
of those who read and study The 
Economist themselves use “ billion” to 
mean one million million and that they, 
knowing moreover that The Economist 
is an English publication, interpret its 
technical terminology in the English 
sense. Im these circumstances a good 
deal of misunderstanding must arise 
and it would be safer not to use the 
word billion at all, or at least to state its 
American meaning clearly when it is 
used.—Yours faithfully, 

E. R. HonDELINK 

Petersham 

[We are not imposing “billion” on 
anyone—or even on ourselves, except in 
American contexts. But when “billion ” 
is used in The Economist, without further 


explanation, it means  1,000,000,000.— 
Epiror.] 
* 


Sir,—In your editorial note appended 
to Professor Manley’s letter in your issue 
of March roth, you wrote that “ Milliard 
has never been an English word.” The 
following is a quotation from your own 
columns ; — 

Persia, which has expected milliards as 

a rightful reward for services in the war, 

tends to spurn such conditions. 

The Times of April 4th, in its first 
leader, has this 

... the armed welfare state, fattened by 

half a milliard pounds of subsidies, 

cannot be kept within these limits. 

Do you still maintain that “ milliard ” 
has never been an English word ?— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Gray, Secretary, 
International Executive Council, 
World Power Conference 
[Yes.—Epiror.]} 


The Stone, Scot Free 


S1r,—The Note in The Economist of 
April 27th will, I am sure, engender yet 
further feelings of “ Celtic emotion.” 


The Stone of Destiny was taken to 
England and held there to act as a symbol 
giving the false impression that the 
ancient Kingdom of Scotland had been 
completely suppressed. The passage of 
time surely does not make the Stone any 
less an article of stolen property, removed 
by a conqueror, and as such its lodge- 
ment in a church is an act of sacrilege. 
The restoration of the Stone to Scotland 
was also, I believe, intended to act as a 
symbol of the fact that the spirit of 
Scotland is still very much alive. 


For over eighteen months the Scottish 
Covenant Association, with the backing 
of 2,000,000 Scots, have been trying to 
obtain from the Government and the 
Opposition, respectively, consideration of 
Scotiand’s claims to a form of self- 
government within the United Kingdom. 
These attempts have met with rebuffs. 
How much longer can the English afford 
to ignore the feelings of the patient 
people of Scotland on the question of 
Home Rule ?—yYours faithfully, 

Glasgow J. M. Y. Brown 
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Books and Publications 


Subjective History 


Camille Desmoulins and Other Studies of the French Revolution. By J. B. Morton. 


Werner Laurie, London, 208 pages. 

One of the purposes of Mr Morton’s 
studies is to show that revolutionaries 
need not be “ignoble adventurers slak- 
ing their thirst for power.” That in 
private life they may be tender friends 
and gentle husbands is very probable. 
But while contemporaries often cannot 
help looking at political figures subjec- 
tively, posterity must judge their action 
in its political context. Napoleon’s 
attitude towards Josephine, Stalin’s 
towards Alliluyeva or Camille Desmou- 
lins’s towards his wife Lucille is of small 
historical interest for both the apologist 
and the detractor. 


The author seems more interested in 
personalities than in social develop- 
ments. Yet revolutionary history can 
only be explained by conflicts of social 
forces ; even when the guillotine is run- 
ning amok heads are not cut off quite 
gratuitously or without political discrim- 
ination. Mr Morton’s approach often 
handicaps his analysis. Thus in the 
title essay on Camille Desmoulins, the 
Gavroche of the Revolution, he is at 
pains to explain why the self-styled 
attorney-general of the lantern, the 
brilliant pamphleteer who did so much 
to send the Girondins to their graves, 
subsequently, in the Vieux Cordelier, 
attacked the terror and pleaded for 
clemency. We are left under the im- 
pression that this seeming contradiction 
1s to be explained by the conflict between 
the “guttersnipe” and the “noble” 
streaks in Camille’s character. The 
whole attitude of Desmoulins, of course, 
must be seen in the light of the struggle 
between Danton and Robespierre, the 
interpretation of which has split French 
historians into warring factions. 


To ask Mr Morton for social analysis 
is somewhat unfair. His purpose seems 
to be to describe and to entertain, which 
he does successfully, and not to analyse 
and to explain; though scholarly in 
their exposition, some of the sketches 
border on what the French call history 
in slippers. Thus there is an entertain- 
ing description of Mirabeau’s pantagrue- 
lian youth and loves ; an essay on the 
puzzling, because not profitable, mar- 
riage of the ex-bishop of Autun, 
Talleyrand; the mysterious break 
between St. Just and Henriette, the 
eee SS eae Bas, is restated ; 
and ife of Théroigne de Méri 
the leader of the women’s maak co 

_ Versailles, is outlined. 

Mr Morton’s method is at its most 
interesting in the essay on Fouquier- 
Tinville. Usually the very name evokes 

the image of a bloodthirsty executioner. 
Yet here the Public Prosecutor is shown 
as the civil servant of the guillotine, 

ing superior orders for his defence. 

combination of civil servant and 
revolutionary seems now less self- 
contradictory than before. Though it 


138. 6d. 


does not analyse its deeper forces, the 
book brings out the external pathos of 
the revolution through accurate descrip- 
tions and skilful use of quotations. Thus 
in the title essay the famous scene is 
revived, when, at Robespierre’s instiga- 
tion, the Jacobins decide to burn the 
Vieux Cordelier, and Desmoulins 
answers his former friend, who always 
fancied himself as a practical Rousseau, 
by a quotation from his idol: “To burn 
is not to answer.” More than a century 
and a half later this reply has lost none 
of its force. 


Pressure Groups in 
America 


The Nineteen Fifties Come First. By 
Edwin G. Nourse. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 184 pages. $2.00. 


Dr Edwin Nourse, known to all 
economists as sometime head of the 
Brookings Foundation, resigned last year 
as Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President. He dis- 
approved of reckless deficit spending at 
a time of full employment. In this little 
book, he brings home to his countrymen 
the seriousness of the issue. He does 
not object to government planning; but 
he appears to fear that present day 
American democracy makes intelligent 
planning next to impossible, on the 
grounds that it is not directed by the 
country’s constitutional authorities—the 
President and Congress—but by farmers’ 
i ised labour and, to a lesser 
degree, by business men. All represent 
shortsighted collective egoism and act on 
the assumption that the national cake 
grows automatically larger whenever 
they manage to snatch a bigger slice of it. 

Dr Nourse praises those farmers’ 
executives, labour leaders and business 
men who recognise, regret, and some- 
times even reprove the foolish greed of 
their mandatories ; but he records, sadly, 
their inability to control it. He quot 
as an example of the prevailing blend of 
Keynes-Marxist economics, a statement 
by the American Federation of Labour— 


is still profit-minded. He €XPEcts his 
employer to find ways and means for in. 
creasing production and productivity, 

w. 


that he can earn ‘ 
i of inflati 
he knows no better way of fighting ts 
- yom to clamour for higher wage; 
r Nourse’s opinion, th stirs 
who dare es Sane 
as culpable 
themselves. 
Though this little book was writen 
before the struggle over the new wa 
economy had fully developed, it is an 
invaluable guide through the maze of 
present day American perplexities. |; 
underlines the futility of ; 
secondary inflation by price contol 


money is created by the Reserve Banks, 
which have to issue it against the 
government bonds forced upon them, 
Controls can hide secondary inflation for 
some time; they are like an ointment, 
which relieves the rash, but does not kil 
the infection which causes it. 


as the pressure group, 


Jane’s Trains 


World Railways, 1950-51. Edited by 
H. Sampson. Sampson Low, Maiston, 60 
pages. £3 3s. 

“Jane’s Fighting Ships” has been 
published for more than fifty years, and 
“Jane’s All the World’s § Aircralt,” 
hitherto its only companion, was founded 
as long ago as 1909. It is at first sight 
odd that so obvious a subject as railway 
transport has had to wait so long for 
similar treatment. No doubt the main 
reason is that, while the ocean and the 
air are much the same everywhere, the 


It must be regretted, though it is undet- 

that “World Railways” is 
i for the first time only whe! 
particularly the growing use of dies! 
electric traction, threaten to accelerate 
progress of standardisation. But 
there is no-reason to fear that tk 
romance will be taken out of the ro 


not resist pressure groups are 
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it is sometimes annoyingly uneven. The 
comparisons that readers will want to 
make are hampered by some inconsist- 
ency as to what facts are in and 


what are left out in describing railway 
systems of comparable importance. 


But such a book as “ World Railways ” 
cannot spring fully fledged before the 
public. It must grow by adaptation 
through successive editions. For a first 
edition, it is admirably edited and pro- 
duced. At least one boy of two years 
old has looked rapturously at every 
page ; that is to say, the illustrations are 

The older ratte aoe 
amateur or professio will not to 
get his more aepdemnt ' pleasures 
from the tables and diagrams and all the 
symbolism of locomotive description. 


Basic Economics 


The Substance of Economics. By H. 
A. Silverman, Pitman, 387 pages. 18s, 


An Introduction to Economic 
Analysis. By J. K. Eastham. The English 
Universities Press, 392 pages, 1§8, 


Very broadly speaking, introductory 
works on economics fall into two classes ; 
those designed for the general reader, 
enabling him to judge more intelligently 
the economic component in current social 
questions, and those designed as founda- 
tion reading for students whose future 
careers depend in one way or another on 
acquiring familiarity with theoretical 
techniques and terms. Both the books 
under review fall into the second class, 
being comprehensive introductions for 
those contemplating a definite course of 
study. Neither makes any attempt to 
woo that shadowy figure, the General 
Reader, nor makes concessions to the 
skimmer. But there the likeness ends. 


Mr Silverman’s well-known textbook, 
substantially revised for this its thirteenth 
edition, is a crammer’s magic carpet to 
an undistinguished pass. Neatly laid 
out, with heads and subheads, definitions 
and classifications, it enables any con- 


® scientious parrot to produce a reasonable 


facsimile of an answer (however approxi- 


™ mately relevant) to practically any ques- 


tion likely to be found in a paper of 
Intermediate standard. For anyone 
ambitious to proceed beyond that stan- 
dard it is rather worse than useless. It 
is incurably oer the revisions hang- 
ing on t thirty-year-old _ original 
(already old-fashioned when published) 
like a nickel-plated radiator on a Model 
T Ford ; it abounds in first approxima- 
tions disguised as axioms ; it gives more 
space to Ricardo than to Keynes. Never- 
theless, one can confidently predict its 
continued success. Few students of 
elementary economics really aspire to 
know anything about economic: problems 
or theories ; most merely want to pass, 
as effortlessly as possible, an examination 
in which a “ subject” called economics 
is a necessary i and then for- 





bstance of | 
to measure, A en , 
i Mr Eastham’s book is for the minority 
ho are genuinely interested, who mez 


impediment, 
get the whole s + % 
via Sitane eons "sme 


hey 


aia 


© do more than a who re- 


what its name implies. It is also for 
those teachers—one may hope not a 
minority—who regard education other- 
wise than as a production-belt process. 
It is accurately described in its blurb 
as giving “a coherent account of con- 
temporary analytical technique”; its 
limited but admirably achieved task is to 
provide the student with a well-chosen, 
sharp-edged and tempered outfit of tools. 
The actual practical uses and limitations 
of these tools in understanding real-life 
situations are a matter outside Mr East- 
ham’s scope ; this is not yet the (prob- 
ably unattainable) perfect introductory 
volume, which should at once analyse 
the economic problem and integrate it 
with its social setting. There might 
accordingly be some danger, for the 


. Solitary and unguided student, of acquir- 


ing from this book a slightly cut-and- 
dried habit of thought. This is only to 
say, however, that “ An Introduction to 
Economic Analysis” needs to be read 
either in conjunction with other com- 
plementary matter, or with appropriate 
mental reservations ; that need is the 
price of its excellence within its own 
deliberately narrow field. Comparative 
statistics of its sales and those of “ The 
Substance of Economics” would throw 
an interesting light on the current quality 
of basic economic teaching. 


Communist Envelopment 


The Curtain Falls. The Story of the 
Socialists in Eastern Europe. Edited 
by Denis Healey. Lincolns-Prager, London. 


99 pages. 4s. 6d, 


Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary 
are the three countries of Eastern Europe 
with the longest and strongest socialist 
traditions. The socialist parties of these 
countries grew up towards the end of 
the last century on a solid foundation of 
working class support. This book tells 
the story of how, after the war, the Com- 
munists first embraced them because 
they were—in the words of Aneurin 
Bevan in his foreword—“a temporary 
convenience,” and then proceeded 
rapidly to destroy them. After a general 
survey by Denis Healey of the “new 
Russian empire,” the gradual liquidation 
of the Hungarian, and Polish 
socialist parties is described by a leading 
member of each, Antal Ban and Vaclav 
Majer, who both held Cabinet posts in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia respectively 
from 1945 to 1948 ; and Adam Ciolkosz, 
who was a ialist MP in Poland 
before his escape in 1940. 


The dispassionate and sober accounts 
of these three men bring out clearly the 
difficulties of the democratic Socialists 
in Eastern Europe after the war. Their 
Communist opponents were completely 
unscru s and ruthless, and possessed 
the decisive advantage of the backing 
of the Red Army. They were themselves 
fatally weakened by their fellow-travel- 
ling left wings which in each case pro- 
vided a grapple by which the whole 

y could be hauled into suicidal 
Cie with the Communists. There 
was not much chance 7 — 
independent existence w even 
official leaders ee under Communist 
domination. retrospect, it is easy 
enough to say that those who clearly 


ey 


« 
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understood the real nature of the Com- 
munists’ game should somehow have 
prevented so many of their associates 
from being taken in by them. But in 
the immediate postwar years the 
socialists of Eastern Europe were not the 
only people to believe that peaceful co- 
operation with the Communists was pos- 
sible, necessary and preferable. Even 
today the lessons of Communist history 
have not been completely assimilated ; 
and it is to help drive them home that 
this book has been written. 


Text and Reference Books 


Rail and Road Statistics. 
Menzler. Royal 
23 pages. 13, 


By F. A. A, 
Statistical Society. 


The Housing Statistics of Great 
Britain. By ‘Marian Bowley. Royal 
Statistical Society. 15 pages. Is, 

Oils and Fats Statistics. By the 
Economics and Statistics Department of 


Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited. 
Royal Statistical Society. 19 pages. 1s. 


These papers are welcome contributions 
to a series designed to cover the sources 
and nature of statistical information in 
certain fields of statistics. In both trans- 
port and housing statistics, the main 
problem is to try to find the way through 
the maze of official figures by understand- 
ing any changes in their scope over time 
and the precise meaning of the various 
definitions which are often in the unhelpful 
phrasing of official language. Mr Menzler 
is an imvaluable and orderly guide and, 
although his paper is intended to cover 
mainly British statistics, he adds some in- 
teresting references to the problems of in- 
ternational comparisons. Dr Bowley’s 
survey shows up very clearly the in- 
adequacy of information about many 
aspects of housing and, although remedies 
may not always be feasible, it is hoped that 
the appropriate authorities will follow up 
some of her suggestions. Both these papers 
fill in some of the historical background. 


Statistics about oils and fats are in a 
different category. Their collection in any 
useful form is only of comparatively recent 
date and even today their interpretation re- 
quires considerable care and _ technical 
handling. This paper, dealing mainly with 
the British position but touching also on 
world production and trade, gives many in- 
structive examples of the computation of 
estimates of supplies and disposals of oils 
and fats, using both official and private 
statistics, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY A 





Atlantic Perils 


Washington, D.C. 
HE proper personification of Anglo-American relations 
T is the appealing figure of dear little Vera, to whom, as 
the song relates, the great big saw keeps coming nearer and 
nearer and nearer. There she lies, bound and helpless, 
awaiting her fate while the world watches and shudders. 
But the great big saw never does actually cut her in two ; 
it cannot do so if the serial is to be continued through further 
instalments. Nevertheless, it gives many a spectator a nasty 

turn, wondering how Vera is going to be saved each time. 

Anyone who has taken 


recent note of developments in “Beat It, Bud —You're Queering My Act” 


the Anglo-American _ serial 
may well have resigned him- 
self to a succession of pos- 
sible nasty turns in the com- 
ing weeks. Mr Aneurin 
Bevan has sketched out one 
situation; General Mac- 
Arthur has done the pre- 
liminary work on another ; 
and still others are visible to 
the practised eye as it ranges 
over the prospect from Japan 
to Iran. 

Mr Dean Acheson, the 
Secretary of State, in a state- 
ment last week, reduced Mr 
Bevan’s rather rambling com- 
plaint to twenty crisp words. 
The allegation, he said, was 
that “the United States was 
gobbling up most of the raw 
materials Britain also needs 
with resultant jeopardy to 
Britain’s economy.” To 
nobody’s surprise Mr Ache- 
son rejected this view of the 
effects of American stockpil- 
ing and offered to America’s 
allies soothing assurance that 
“the export and import poli- 
cies of the United States are 
designed to take full account of the essential needs in other 
friendly countries for materials to supply their basic 
economy and defence programmes.” Mr Acheson’s best 
friend, however, could not have felt that this was a state- 
ment which disposed of the raw materials problem. It 
left high in the air the question of what is to be done about 
Britain’s (to mention nobody else’s) needs, and it did little to 
discourage the imaginative from forming vivid mental pic- 
ec of what could conceivably happen to Vera in this 
episode, | 


Suppose raw materials shortages were to produce in 
Britain serious unemployment at a time when, whatever 
Government might be in office, the temper of the 
People was already being severely tried by the new, 







— 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


sharpened austerity promised by Mr Herbert Morrison, 

Suppose the Russians were to exploit this moment 

with a new peace offensive. What would there be 

to prevent the spread in Britain and across Western 

Europe of a wave of anti-American “ neutralism,” such 

as might divide and wreck the Atlantic community, dis- 

rupting at the tenth or eleventh hour the chance of oe 

Western arms superiority on which the peace of the world ho 

depends ? ae 
It can probably be assumed that any cold sweat which ie 

may have broken out in 

London over the contempla- 

tion of this prospect has been 

reproduced even more freely 

in Washington. Mr Charles 

E. Wilson, the defence 

mobiliser, has flown from 

Washington to Paris and 

London to see what can be 

done. Maybe he would have 

gone whether or not Mr 

Bevan had extended the area 

of disagreement with Mr 

Attlee from teeth to tanks ; 

but it will be difficult to argue 

that the revelation that a 

potentially serious = anti- 

American, anti - rearmament 

brew is simmering in Britain 

has not made the Administra- 

tion in Washington think 

harder about raw materials. ee! 

It. is not possible, though, to ee 

conclude that the better-than- 

it-might-have been American 

allocation of sulphur to 

Britain, announced last week, 

was an outcome of Bevan- 

phobia. The allocation was 

decided upon before the 

Minister of Labour took his 

leave and it represents the 

utmost the _ responsible 

American government officials felt they dared do in the face 

of very heavy pressure from home consumers—pressure 

that will be maintained in respect of all scarce materials, 

whoever may resign from the British Cabinet. 


But these are perils which may be deferred for a little 
while. Before they materialise, grievous trouble could over- 
take Anglo-American relations from another direction. Even 
if the Communist Chinese should not begin, in the mean- 
time, to bomb the United Nations forces and supply centres 
from the air, and even if there should be no need for a 
swift co-ordination of British and American views on the 
bombing of Chinese bases in Manchuria, there are General co 
MacArthur’s theories, influence and personality to be Pn 
reckoned with. 
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In Chicago last week the General—until recently the 
repository of the world’s hope that this first international 
police action was going to point the way to collective 
security—spelled out more plainly the to which 
he has now dedicated himself. It is that, although the 
“nations with but token forces” in Korea are well content 
to see a prolonged and indecisive campaign there which 
involves the “ slaughter of America’s sons” on a “ stag- 
gering ” scale in relation to the forces committed, America’s 
interests require swift victory by way of a “ positive policy 
attuned to the military realities.” 

This is a line which can hardly fail to appeal to the isola- 
tionists and jingoes, and it is one which could hardly be 
improved upon as a means of exciting distrust and scorn of 
Britain. More of it will doubtless be heard as the Congres- 
sional committees pursue their investigations and the well- 
financed China lobby gets into its stride. Other charges 
may be woven into the indictment: the reluctance of Britain 
to cut off Hong Kong’s trade with Red China, the willing- 
ness of Britain to trade with Russia and Poland, and the 
anxiety of Britain to see Red China given an opportunity 
of participating in negotiations on the Japanese Treaty. 


* 


General MacArthur’s Republican-isolationist-China-first 
supporters can be counted upon to make every use of 
the most serious contemporary threat to Anglo-American 
unity: the cleavage of policy which has tied one country to 
the recognition of the Communist Chinese and the other to 
the support of the Nationalist Chinese. The consequences 
of the new military aid agreement between the United 
States and General Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, announced 
in Washington last week, are yet to be revealed. The 
American objective is to make the Generalissimo better 
able to resist any forcible attempt to reunite Formosa with 
the Chinese mainland. But it needs no political genius to 
conceive of circumstances in which the long-term effect of 
the agreement might be to make him better able also to 
resist a peaceful United Nations solution of the problem of 
Formosa. 


The evidence that the Administration is making Formosa 
secure against Communist attack may weaken one of the 
arguments of General MacArthur and the Republicans 
(though the agreement was made long before the General 
was relieved of his command) ; and, in time, public prefer- 
ence for the judgment of the elected President, his Cabinet 
and his military chiefs may defeat the MacArthur crusade. 
It also may be true, as is now being suggested, that much 
good will come, in the end, out of the new “ great debate ” 
—that it will clarify American thinking on the Far East, 
underline the truth that the principal enemy is imperialist 
Russia, and dispose of the threat to the policy which gives 
Europe priority over Asia. Events in Iran may draw the 
United States and Britain closer together and the earlier 
unfortunate tendency of each nation to sing “ Anything You 
Can Do I Can Do Better” may disappear. 


The Pacific Pact may be negotiated and signed without 
any further recourse by Mr Herbert Morrison to the theme 
that Britain is being frozen out—a curious theme, in the 
light of the known background. And the Japanese Treaty 
may be completed without serious Anglo-American com- 
plications over the question of which China is to be con- 
sulted about it. Everything may turn out all right for dear 
little Vera ; but the script at this point cannot be seen to 
promise her much rest or relaxation 
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Migrants on the Move 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN Iowa] 
Tue distressed “ Okies” of “The Grapes of Wrath,” who 
came to California as migrant farm labourers in the nineteen. 
thirties, found employment in the nineteen-forties in th. 


bomber factories and petrol stations, or perhaps bought 


small irrigated farm cheaply from the Japanese-American 
who were deported inland in the panic of 1942. The Joad 
from Oklahoma are prosperous now, but most of them hay 
been replaced amongst the seasonally migrant “ stoop” 
labourers, ill-paid, ill-housed, umorganised and unde. 
employed, by Mexican or Mexican-American families, ) 
March, 1950, more than 5,000 of the migrant familig 
wintering in the rich San Joaquin Valley of California wer 
found to be destitute. The local authorities and farm 
organisations, tired of being called inhuman monsters anj 
honestly troubled about what to do with these people, asked 
the Governor of California for an inquiry. They got on. 
So did the members of Congress who asked President 
Truman for a nation-wide investigation. The reports of 
both inquiries have recently been issued, and a Congressional 
committee is also now investigating the influx of Mexican 
migrants, which swelled sensationally in 1950. 

Adolf Hitler saw the film of “The Grapes of Wrath” in 
1940 and was convinced that the Americans had destroyed 
their sturdy farmer class and hence could not fight a real 
war. Americans prefer to exaggerate in the other direction, 
to see seasonal migrant labour as only a temporary, margind 
phenomenon bound to disappear as mechanisation takes over 
the hard work. Yet seasonal migrant labour has been going 
on, with many of the same characteristics, for fully seventy 
years, and the technological changes of the past decade or 
two have increased its relative importance as a part of hired 
farm labour. 


The tractor, the combine, the maize-picker, and a host 
of other machines have greatly reduced the amount of hired 
labour needed on grain and livestock farms. The combine 
long ago drove into folklore the hordes of men and boys 
who “rode the rods” under railway goods wagons from 
Texas into Canada to bring in the wheat harvest. Some 
combine crews still make the great trek, but they are skilled 
workers and the owners of expensive machinery, not foo- 
loose hoboes. 

By 1945, 30 per cent of California’s sugar beet crop was 
harvested by machine ; by 1950, 85 to 90 per cent; amd 
in Michigan in 1950 60 per cent was by machine. Eves 
in cotton, great progress has been made: 1 per cent of 
the crop was picked by machine in the San Joaquin 
Valley in 1945, 17 per cent in 1949, 35 per cent in 1950. 
In the Mississippi Delta, where hand-picking wages at 
lower and climate and conditions more difficult for machines 
only § per cent of the cotton was harvested mechanically 1 
1950; but the Delta already has more machines than the 
San Joaquin Valley, and their use is spreading steadily 
the larger farms. | 

Nevertheless, by eliminating much winter and round-the 
year work, machinery has the remaining seasond! 
peaks. Instead of nearly every farm having a “ hired man. 
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only a few do now. The agricultural labour force consists 
of some 10 million farmers and working members of their 
families, with, in addition, 1,000,000 regular “ hired men ” 
who work 150 days Or more a year, 2,250,000 who work 
for shorter periods in one place, and 1,000,000 who migrate 
to follow the crops. These migrants work almost entirely 
on some 125,000 farms out of the nation’s 6,000,000, chiefly 
the large commercial farms specialising in cotton, fruits, 
vegetables or sugar beets. 

The migrants go into 44 States, men, women and children 
jammed into the lorries of the labour contractors, working 
a few weeks here, a few days there, and spending long 
| periods looking for work or just waiting. The East Coast 
circuit is nowadays traversed mostly by Florida Negroes ; 
the Texas-to-Michigan-and-Minnesota and Texas-to-Cali- 
fornia-to-Vancouver routes mostly by Mexicans or Mexican- 
Americans from the border areas. Puerto Ricans were flown 
in to save the Michigan beet crop last year. 


The 1,000,000 migrants went down to 600,000 during 
the war, but the number has crept up again since. As a 
result under-employment and hardship have reappeared, yet 
each year contract labour has been imported from the West 
Indies and from Mexico. In addition, swarms of illegal 
Mexican immigrant labourers have come in; even though 
nearly 600,000 of these “ wetbacks ” were deported, or left 
voluntarily, in 19§0, the President’s Commission estimates 
that there are still 400,000 of them amongst the 1,000,000 
migrants. There is no quantitative limit on legal immigra- 
tion from Mexico, but there are troublesome qualitative tests 
and formalities ; with only 900 border patrol officers on the 
1,500-mile frontier, it is easy enough to slip or swim across. 
Attempts are now being made to legalise these entries, as has 

already been done in thousands of cases since 1947. 
















































* 


The various investigations produced a large number of 
specific remedies for the appalling situations which often 
arise. The President’s Commission, among its 56 separate 
recommendations, proposed that less reliance be put on 
foreign labour, that the immigration laws be enforced more 
strictly, and that the sequence of work for the migrant 
families be more carefully planned ; it also suggested that 
better social services and education should be provided for 
them and that a minimum wage law, an unemployment com- 
pensation law and child labour laws should be applied to 
migrants. The California committee made nearly as many 
recommendations, along the same lines; it also advocated 
active efforts to make migrants feel that they really belong in 
the community. In practice, the new war boom is likely 
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to ease the hardships of the migrants far more than any 
amount of social services. So whether or not the recom- 
mendations are adopted, their purpose will nevertheless be 
attained for a time, giving mechanisation another chance 
to nibble away at the necessity for them. 


Meanwhile the Mexicans and Negroes of the migrant 
crews are no longer strangers in the land. They have 
colonies and connections all over the country now, which 
help them to find other work than following the crops, as 
most of them want to do. And while the wandering lasts 
it offers an unparalleled way of searching for a choice spot 
to settle down. In the key states of Texas and California 
there have been boom conditions for a decade ; this makes 
it easier for the migrants to get a living wage. 


Hopeful also is the spread of a new attitude towards 
migrant labourers and of a new sense of responsibility among 
employers. All over the United States, employers are 
returning as a matter of policy to the measures to which they 
were driven by harsh necessity during the wartime man- 
power shortage ; they are trying, by organisation, to make 
better use of the supply of migrant labour. Since 1943 
Texas has had an official Good Neighbour Commission, 
charged with improving relations between “ Anglo- 
Americans ” and “ Latin Americans,” by means of education 
and conciliation. Mexican officials at first were sceptical 
about it, but they are beginning to think it means business. 
Instead of banning Mexican contract labour from the whole 
state of Texas, as they used to do, they now only put com- 
munities which have had too many unpleasant incidents 
“out of bounds ” for a time. Even the exploiters of cheap 
“wetback ” labour no longer try to defend their system in 
terms of “ Anglo” supremacy over swarthy cotton choppers 
and stoop labourers, but in terms of the civil and humana 
rights of these fine, hard-working Mexicans, whose brothers 
and cousins and aunts are American citizens. 


American Notes 


Storm Warning on Inflation 


The Defence Production. Act must be renewed for two 
years and its provisions expanded, the President has told 
Congress, if the United States is to ride out the inflationary 
storm which is expected to break with full force next autumn 
and winter. He asked Congress not to be deceived by the 
temporary economic calm, by the falling-off in buying, 
steadier prices, and a momentary budget surplus. This 
quarter the government will begin once more to run a deficit. 
Since last June, military orders worth over $26 billion have 
been placed, but only a small portion of these has been filled, 
and nearly $60 billion more are still to come. The present 
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breathing-spell must be used to make everything ship-shape 
for the big blow. 


The Defence Production Act is the basic charter for mobili- 
sation: it provides for economic stabilisation through 
authority to control prices, wages, and credit, and for the 
defence programme by powers to control materials and pro- 
vide incentives for industrial expansion. Most of the new 
plant will be built by private enterprise, but the President 
now asks the authority, used extensively during the last war, 
for the government to build defence factories which are not 
attractive to the private investor. He also wishes power to 
pay subsidies to high-cost producers ; price controls, however 
fair they are in the main, run the risk of choking off marginal 
production which is needed. 


Most of the new powers the Administration seeks, however, 
are anti-inflationary, and highly controversial. If they are 
granted, rent control, which has been quietly withering away, 
will be revived in full force, and applied for the first time to 
new houses and commercial premises. Credit terms for the 
purchase of old houses financed by private lenders would be 
regulated, also for the first time ; licensing of traders would 
be introduced to make the enforcement of price controls 
easier ; margin controls would be applied to the commodity 
exchanges, and a restraining finger laid on farm prices, the 
chief free element left in the economy. The effectiveness of 
all controls will be imperilled, however, if Congress does not 
give the President the $10 billion tax increase he has 
requested. 


Hearings on the Bill b¢gin next week and may last a month 
or more. The first witness is expected to be Mr Wilson, the 
defence mobiliser, :who has found that for every $10 billion 
appropriated by Congress for arms, about $2 billion worth of 
weapons has been lost through inflation of costs. But even 
this alarming testimony is unlikely to secure a smooth passage 
for the President’s amendments. Senator Maybank, the tech- 
nical sponsor of the Bill, who must pilot it through committee, 
strongly disclaims any closer relationship ; he says openly 
that he dislikes some of its provisions. Few Congressmen are 
enthusiastic about giving the President fresh powers and 
many think that the rigorous regulation of the economy which 
he proposes should be necessary only when the nation is 
engaged in a full-scale war. 


* * * 


Freezing the Farmer 


What Senator Maybank, a Democrat, but the chief 
spokesman for the agricultural south, cannot stomach is the 
proposal to freeze parity prices for farm products at the 
beginning of each marketing season. When the Defence 
Production Act was passed last year, the farm bloc insisted 
that no price controls should be imposed on farm products 
selling below parity. Parity is a calculated price, at which a 
farmer would secure the same purchasing power he enjoyed 
in an earlier period ; it takes into account the changing costs 
c. the things a farmer must buy. 


Mr DiSalle, the Price Administrator, has found that this 
provision ties his hands as far as most farm products are con- 
cerned ; the only important ones selling above parity are 
meat, wool, and cotton. To make matters more difficult, 
parity prices are recalculated each month ; as industrial prices 
have risen, the level at which agricultural prices might be 
brought under control has continued to mount. As the 
chart shows, maize, selling at $1.60 a bushel in March, was 
above the parity price of a year earlier, but in the meantime 
parity has risen to $1.74. 


The Administration’s proposal would not freeze most farm 
prices; it would merely fix, for a year, ceilings—and 
generous ones—above which they could not rise. It wouid 
not end, but it would slow down, the process by which higher 
food costs justify labour in demanding cost of living adjust- 
ments, which in their turn make dearer the things the farmer 
buys and raise his parity price. 
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Mindful of the farm vote, which gave him his second 

and of the fact that Democrats, as well as Republicans, 2, 
loyal to their rural constituents, Mr Truman has not pon 
nearly as far as the trade unions want ; they have demanded 
that authority be sought to fix all farm prices. But he 
have gone too far for Congress. The House Agriculture 
Committee, scenting what was in the wind, has just stage 
special hearings at which Mr Brannan, the President's 
Secretary of Agriculture, was the star witness for the farme; 
Mr Brannan’s argument was that farm income has fallen 
steeply since 1947 (its peak year) while other incomes hay. 
been rising ; any attempt to prevent farmers regaining 
the swings what they lost on the roundabouts would 
unfair and discourage the drive for greater production, Some 
Congressmen are even talking of a farmers’ boycott of th 
mobilisation programme, similar to that staged by labow 
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when the unions were over-ruled on a wage formula. What is 
more likely is that if the Defence Production Act is to be 
extended by June 30th, parity may have to be left as it is. 


Livestock producers are already up in arms because the 
Price Administrator has at last moved to use his powers to 
control the prices at which slaughterers buy cattle. A series 
of reductions has been ordered which will total about 18 per 
cent by October. Beef normally makes up about half the 
meat consumed in the United States, but at present prices 
pork and poultry have had to take its place on all but wealthy 
dinner tables. If the roll-back does not drive too many cattle 
into the black market, consumers should begin to benefit 
by the summer and by the autumn they should be paying 
not much more for beef than they did before the Korean wat. 


* *x «x 
Ready to Strike Back 


President Truman has at last filled in for Congress the 
details of the defence expenditure which was outlined only by 
a round $60 billion in the budget for the 1952 fiscal yea 
which he presented last January. Congress, already restive 
this four months’ delay, may not take very seriously the 
request that the appropriations be dealt with as a matter 0 
urgency, but at least it should be relieved that the servis 
original hopes of $104 billion have been squeezed down 10 
$60.7 billion. This compares with $47.6 billion, eithe: 
approved or in process of a , for the current fiscal yea! 
which ends on June 30th. $39.5 billion will be spent 
directly during the coming year, compared with $19.4 billion 
during the 1951 : The remaining appropriations for 
19§2 are either to liquidate 
future contracts. Funds for the atomic energy 


previous obligations or authors 
programme, 
for stockpiling, and for military aid to other countries (est 


mated at $6.5 billion) will be dealt with separately. 


In his accompanyi ge, President Truman said thet 
the rulers of ie ten had made it clear that they wet 
ready to push the world to the brink of war to get what the) 
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CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL POSITION 


December 31, 1950 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash e . * © ® . * @ * e+ © © @© @&© @ $ $,564,556 
Marketable securities. . . ...+-+-s 69,266 
Accounts een ey ote Se ear 9,626,799 
Inventories. . . o 6 © se «10,719,483 
Total qurvent once + ¢ © © « + $23,980,104 
DEOUCT-CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable . > « $5,276,646 
Federal tcane on income (estimated) . - + 5,504,983 
Ws ee le es be es é 1,297,120 
Total current liabilities. . . . . $12,078,749 
WORKING CAPITAL . ..... o + oc « $11,901,355 
INVESTMENTS, ETC, . . . . 1 we tw ee 1,311,965 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT (Net). . . 16,258,321 
WBMP ID SHOES 6 io ee be one le ec ese 241,463 
$29,713,104 
LONG TERM INDEBTEDNESS TO BANK . . . . 5,000,000 
EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES . . . . $24,713,104 
——————_ 
iia ith ann: $ 2,369,900 
Common stock ($1 par). ™ Pea cae 1,000,000 
Excess of amounts received over r value 
and common st issued 
ee oe other transactions 
in pnw 8 the Company 10,497,299 
Earnings retained for use in the business 10,845,905 
$24,713,104 
——_—_ 
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CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS FOR 1950 


INCOME: 
Net sales . 2 0 0 0 + 0 © 0 0 tt « $14,465,686 
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Total income *eeeeerne#wree # $74,663,821 
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wanted. The purpose of his military programme was to 
ensure that the free world would be able “to strike back 
decisively and at once at the seats of the Soviet power,” 
should the Russians decide to push the world over that brink. 


The following table shows what the President’s programme 
will mean in terms of men in the various services during 
1952. In that fiscal year the goal of 3,500,000 in the armed 
forces will be achieved ; the total, now in the neighbourhood 
of 3,000,000, has more than doubled since Korea. The Army 
has already nearly reached the figure given in the table, but 
it will be the autumn of 1952 before the Air Force completes 
its 9§ wings, as groups are now called ; it expects to have 
87 wings in service by the end of next month. 

ARMED Forces In 1952 















: Men Men 
Service Pe Million Units in Reserves 
(thousands) | (thousands) 
AGONY soc +s tebineea se | 35,700 1,831 18 divisions 485 
Ais Fouts 5... Fede « 0c0 = in —— 3% 
Navy ons occ uveiemenes ’ ips 
Marines ont eataqnsiawbice 4 11,460 } 192 23 divisions } 195 





Broken down in a different way, the President’s budget 
provides $10.5 billion for the costs of military personnel, 
mainly pay and allowances ; $12.3 billion for operation and 

. Maintenance ; $29.7 billion for major procurement costs, 
which include $14.5 billion for aircraft and $4.9 billion for 
combat vehicles and artillery ; $1.5 billion for research and 
development, an increase of 20 per cent over this year ; and 
$4.5 billion for a military public works programme, under- 
stood to be chiefly a question of expanding bases. Details 
of this last item, not yet authorised, will be given to Congress 
later and will apparently for once be kept private. The 
Russians must be grateful for the American thirst for know- 
ledge and distrust of concealment, which forces the President 
to support his case for defence funds with 223 pages of 
particulars, and means that the testimony of military officials 
before Congressional committees seldom remains secret. 


* * * 


Crime in the Open 


The British may be a nation of blers, but their 
little flutters add up to less than $2 billion a year while the 
gambling turnover in the United States is about ten times 
as much. This difference in scale is one reason why, in the 
opinion of the Kefauver crime investigating committee, the 
British solution of making off-course betting legal is not 
applicable to the United States. The other reason put 
forward by the committee is that the American gambling 
empire is built on corruption, of police and government 
officials in particular. There are many who believe that, if 
gambling were made legal, its unsavoury foundations would 
crumble away ; but at the moment such & proposal is hardly 
practical politics. ne 

The empire, as charted by the committee, is really two 
interlocking cartels, centred in New York and Chicago, with 
branches in the main gambling centres, California, Nevada 
and Florida, and elsewhere. cartels are connected in 
a number of ways, but the chief links are said to be Mr 
Frank Costello, the New Yorker whose cloak of respect- 
ability wore very thin during the committee’s hearings, and 
the Mafia, the secret mee of Sicilian origin which murders 
to order. Such an empire can only be broken up by 
vigorous law enforcement at the local level and by an 
aroused public opinion. But the Kefauver Committee has 
struck telling blows and in its latest report it also sui 
some twenty ways in which the federal government can help 
to pull down the sttucture of organised crime. Among the 
new laws it recommends are stricter tax regulations, which 
would force gamblers to disclose details of their operations, 
and restrictions on the transmission of money for gambling 
and of betting information by interstate communications. 
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The Republicans ms are, of course, making the most 
committee’s SS alae the wind to Mr ODw 
ts report states ¢ acaily that, as mayor of New York 

by his actions, and failures to act, he contribute 
to the growth of orgamised crime in the city. This blast » 
Mr O’Dwyer will strengthen the Republican view that there 
are still a number of Democratically-controlled cities wher 
hearings might be held to the political advantage of th, 
opposition. Kefauver contends that, after examining 
800 witnesses in 14 cities in the past year, the committe, 
has collected all the information needed as a basis for fede::] 
action and that, if it is mot to be allowed to die quietly, i 
should at least concentrate on drafting the necessary |ay; 
for Congress. This is what it hopes to do, the Republicans 
permitting, during the i of its life, recently extende; 
to September 1st. Senator O’Conor, a Democrat from 
Maryland, will now be chairman, to give Mr Kefauver mor 
time for his political and private family. 
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Paper for the News 


As the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
met in New York last week, its main concern was shortage 
of paper for the country’s 1,772 daily papers and 549 Sunday 
papers. The dailies have a circulation of nearly 54 million, 
the Sundays of over 46 million, both records. Nevertheless, 
the publishers’ concern seems somewhat exaggerated when it 
is realised that the Association’s members, who do noi 
include by any means all of the American publishers, used 
394,387 tons of newsprint in March, that the United States 
takes about 60 per cent of world output and that annual con- 
sumption of newsprint in America has increased in the Jas 
five years from §0 to nearly 80 pounds a head. But newsprint 
companies have been reducing supplies to their customers 
by 10 per cent and publishers have had on occasion to pay 
as much as $300 a ton, nearly three times the official pric. 
which in any case is likely to go up before long. It is already 
double the prewar price. 

Worse still, from the publishers’ point of view, Canada 

paring to bring newsprint under government control. 
This should be of assistance to the Inte?national Materials 
Committee, which has just started work on newsprint, but 
it may also be a by-product of President Auriol’s visit to 
Canada. Its object may perhaps be to enable larger 
supplies of newsprint to be sent to France for the 
use of the anti-communist newspapers there. This 's 
presumably the sort of thing that Mr Carroll Binder, US 
representative on the UN committee on freedom of infor- 
mation, had in mind when he told newspapermen that the 
United States should try to help the free press abroad to 
continue publishing, and that it should look for ways o 
increasing the supply of newsprint and of allocating such 
increases fairly. t the United States will have to curb 
jts appetite for Canadian newsprint if more is to be {ed 
to countries abroad, at least until additional newsprint 


machines can be installed. And by the time that can be dont, 
the shortage of sulphur will certainly be causing 


North American production of newsprint in March w* 

just under 557,000 tons ; all but about 90,000 tons came 

from which at present sells go per cent of it 
ited States. 
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Dangers to German Democracy 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


HE communal elections in Schleswig-Holstein on April 
29th and the state elections in Lower Saxony next 
Sunday are of more than local importance. The election 
campaigns have set many straws ting in the wind of 
German political life. They show that the weak, decentralised 
government is in no state to stand the strains imposed by the 
post-Korean situation; and while it gives a lamentable 
exhibition of helplessness in the economic field, the political 
extremists are becoming more actively opposed to each other 
and to Bonn. Communists, neo-Nazis and the refugees (who 
form one-fifth of the population) are all in one way or another 
enemies of the democratic central Government. As a result 
of the sharpening of the cold war, German politics are now 
beginning to show some of the ominous symptoms of the 
Weimar Republic in the twenties, in spite of the many 
differences between the two situations. 


With all reserve, the present warning signals cannot be 
overlooked. The Government, indeed, is not doing so ; it 
is trying to strengthen its power over the Lander in order to 
meet the danger at the outset. Dr Adenauer and his Minister 
of the Interior, Dr Lehr, have found it necessary to declare 
that there is now a threat to the constitution from the 
extremists on both sides, and that police action must be 
taken by the Lander at once. The Bundestag last week 
(April 26th) banned the Communist campaign for a 
referendum on the issue of a peace treaty in 1951—an obvious 
trick by which Moscow hoped to pose as the champion of 
German patriotic aspirations. The baed governments agreed 
to follow the Federal lead. And Dr Lehr has gone to Lower 
Saxony to induce that State to thwart the activities of the 
Nazis, notably the Socialist Reich Party, led by the Nazi 
“hero” ex-Major-General Remer and a new figure named 
Dorls. The Federal Minister has almost no police of his own, 
and is dependent on the good will of the Land ministries 
as well as on the political opinion of the men in the local 
forces. He has complained at the way in which the police 
have hitherto failed to do their duty. The president of the 
Bundestag, Dr Ehlers, was insulted not long ago in a Lower 
Saxony town, by members of the Socialist Reich Party and 
the organisation of ex-officers known as the Bruderschaft 
(which incidentally has connections with pro-Russian military 
colleagues in the Soviet Zone). The Federal flag, they 
declared, was “ the flag of the 1945 collapse and of crawling 
to foreigners.” The Remer party’s own election mectings 
reproduce the familiar Nazi atmosphere, with jackbooted 
guards, and cries of “Hang him!” echoing the orators’ 
denunciations of Bonn politicians. 


Confusion of Fronts 


The political fronts, however, are not clear. This is 
largely owing to the “ wait-and-see ” attitude of the public, 
which 1s waiting to see whether Moscow or Washington is 
the winning side in the world. Some Nazi groups are purely 
anti-Communist and totalitarian. Among them is a group 
(“call us a movement”) formed by an associate of the 
dissident Nazi, Otto Strasser. The “leader” of this body, 
Erwin Berner, is aided by a son of the ex-Kaiser and Princess 

: é dinand von Schonaich-Carolath. It is 
typical of the confused alliances, however, that Otto Strasser’s 
representatives in Western Germany, men named Giessen 


and Fricke, have recently taken preparatory measures to 
form a party in the Ruhr which will, it is reported, maintain 
contact with the party of Dr Gereke. The latter was removed 
from the post of Agricultural Minister of Lower Saxony 
for negotiating with Moscow’s envoy, Ulbricht, and is one 
of the leading advocates of an agreement with the Soviet 
Germans on unity. Various former Hitler Youth leaders 
and SS officers have joined groups with this line. 


It is disquieting that, in Schleswig-Holstein, all the big 
parties which form the Bonn coalition government have 
proved too weak to stand alone. They have melted away into 
election pacts with local groups, including Remer’s party. 
Altogether 200 “parties” contested the communal seats 
last Sunday. The politics of Schleswig-Holstein and Lower 
Saxony are dominated by the problem of the dispossessed, 
since the greater.umber of refugees, and, consequently, the 
greatest proportion of unemployed, are to be found in these 
two Lander. The state elections in Schleswig-Holstein last 
autumn brought the refugee party, the BHE (Bund der 
Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten), into a position of 
importance for the first time, and also made this Land the 
first to have an ex-member of the Nazi party as Premier, in 
the person of Dr Bartram of the Christian Democratic Union. 
Dr Bartram still thinks it was patriotic to support Hitler, 
and finds it an advantage that the Schleswig-Holstein 
Government now “ consists of men who for twenty years have 
not left the political stage” and so “have never lost touch 
with practical realities.” 


Dr Adenauer himself has given up trying to find 
experienced democrats to fill all the posts in his new civil 
service. The backward trend has now gone so far that men 
who occupied positions of some importance under Hitler 
—careerists who cannot be excused like the “little men” 
who stayed in obscure jobs at the price of beo 
nominal party members—are now back at their desks, In 
some cases, they are in more important positions than ever. 
Moreover, those civil servants who sacrificed their careers 
for their consciences now often find themselves unwanted 
“ dug-outs ” drawing lower pensions than their colleagues 
who “never left the political stage.” 


In general, the central government is being administered 
men who are either inexperienced or else are uncon- 
vinced democrats: and all of them have gone through 
which have undermined the old Prussian spirit of nt 
The country is, moreover, vastly over-governed by thése 
officials. Owing to the decentralisation upon which the 
Americans and French insisted and which the Germans— 
except for the Socialists—willingly accepted, there aré no 
less than eighty Federal and Lend ministries for a population 
about equal to that of Britain. 


But what of the best guardians of political democracy, 
the Social-Democrats? It is one of the most deplorable signs 
of the times that Dr Schumacher should be fighting the 
elections in Lower Saxony, and to a lesser extent in the 
Rhineland-Pfalz, on the Schuman Plan. After winning last 
autumn by denouncing rearmament, he finds it good tactics 
now to call the Plan a plot for enslaving Germans for fifty 
years to come. Dr Adenauer, aided by the French and the 
free trade unions of the west, has drawn the ground from 
under Dr Schumacher’s feet by winning the German T.U. 
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Federation for the Plan. But the Federation is refraining 
from announcing its approval until after the elections next 
Sunday. It may therefore still be possible for the Social- 
Democrats to convince the Protestants of Lower Saxony 
that they are to be the victims of a Catholic conspiracy 
against their national, class and religious interests in the 
Saar and Ruhr. 


Next Sunday will show whether Dr Schumacher can hope 
eventually to come to victory in Bonn on the strength of 
his slogans. In the meantime he has greatly embittered those 
Frenchmen who have been working for an understanding and 
strengthened the hand of M. Schuman’s opponents. It was 
the right-wing coalition group, the Deutsche Partei, which 
was directly responsible for the fact that a placard bearing 
photographs of British tanks crushing crops in Lower Saxony 
was displayed last week in the hall of the Bundeshaus, while 
parliament disclaimed responsibility for the 1950-51 occupa- 
tion costs ; but Dr Schumacher’s propaganda was indirectly 
to blame for this and other signs of hostility to the west. 


The Camel Hair Curtain 


Tue camel hair curtain effectively prevents many tourists, 
business men and journalists from visiting Egypt and the 
Arab states. In addition, it provides a barrier through which 
news from these countries is intercepted before reaching 
the world outside ; and news from London, Washington and 
the countries beyond the curtain is held up or even changed 
in tone before the Arabs are allowed to read it. 


The curtain fell on the member states of the Arab League 
—Egypt, Jordan, Iraq and Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan, 
Saudi, Arabia and the Yemen—as the British Mandate for 
Palestine ended in May, 1948. Martial law was declared and 
a strict censorship imposed. In Egypt senior officers merely 
redrafted the proclamations issued by the British Army 
during the war. A press, telegraph and mail censorship 
was instituted which was based on the imstructions drawn 
up by the Allied authorities in 1939. Censors were 
hastily collected from government offices and street cafés 
to control all English and French language, press and news 
agencies operating in Egypt ; and as letters and books were 
also carefully censored, a large staff was needed. The results 
are only funny in retrospect. Telegrams were all handed 
by the Cable Company to a censor, after which, as the 
process was “blind,” no one knew what garbled message— 
if any—reached London, nor, indeed, what instructions were 
sent from London offices to their agents in Egypt. Cable 
addresses were forbidden and any name, however unlikely, 
which the censor thought to be Jewish caused the sender 
or receiver to be put on a list of suspects even if he escaped 
actual arrest. Few British correspondents attempted to 
report the war in Palestine because the only despatches the 
Egyptians allowed to be sent to the outside world were 
glowing accounts of the daily victories of the brave Egyptian 
army. No correspondents were allowed to go to the front. 


The censors cut anything and everything that came their 
way. One senior British corr t mentioned in a 
feature article that the Egyptian Prime Minister was born 
in a dusty and remote town of upper Egypt. The words 
dusty and remote were deleted because, as the censor 
explained on one of his rare public appearances, “ Our towns 
are not dusty and to suggest a place is remote is an insult 
to the Egyptian State Railways.” A publication of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs entitled “Land and 
Poverty in the Middle East” was banned. The official 
reason given was “ because there is no poverty in . 
History text books which mentioned Israel or the Jews 
were all banned and many hundreds destroyed. The air- 
mail edition of London newspapers were all delayed and 
any news item from the Middle East was torn out or the 
entire issue burned. The Economist was banned for many 
months because any form of criticism was forbidden. 
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For the traveller the dreary formalities which were 

to obtain an exit visa took four or five days of 
centrated effort in dirty overcrowded government ce 
The visa was finally in the passport only if i, 
applicant had behaved as Egyptian authorities required 
Entry visas were even more difficult to obtain, and if the 
applicant was a Christian he had to produce a letter fr 
a clergyman to confirm his statement of faith. - 


In Transjordan two gentlemen with but a slight knowle 
of English were appointed as censors. One of them ana 
to understand the telegrams handed to him but anxious wo 
retain the extra pay received for his special work, cross 
out with red pencil every other line of the telegrams, The 
second merely placed telegrams in the drawer of his deg 
for a week or two until all interest had faded. He ther 
stamped them for transmission to London and New Yo 
A censor operating in Damascus used to transmit the lg 
page of a telegram and allow a few days to elapse befor 
sending the first. In Beirut the censor’s office was mil 
from the centre of the town and the censor, who was rarely 
in his office for more than two or three hours daily, coui 
only speak French and Arabic. In quiet times he allowe 
business men and foreign correspondents to make their ow 
translations, but at times of political crisis he referred every. 
thing to the Ministry of the Interior and messages wer 
often delayed for days. Every Arab censor was guilty of 
changing messages, adding a glowing word of praise abou 
their -King or President and sometimes altering the seny 
of a despatch. 


The Arabs through their lack of method, efficiency and 
common sense wore their friends down more quickly even 
than the Russians. It was exasperating to observe that th 
Tass correspondents in Cairo and Beirut always had thei 
messages promptly passed by the censor: “We know th 
message will be sent by the Russian Legation radio if w 
don’t pass it,” the censors said. Some censors could, o 
course, be bribed with money, others with whisky, but thos: 
who drank the whisky and burnt the message were commen 


Camps in the Desert 


Behind the camel hair curtain it is dangerous to disagree 
too strongly with the regime. The desert concentration camp 
of Egypt to which men and women said to be Jews, Com- 
munists or members of the Moslem Brotherhood are sent, 
bear some comparison with those of central Europe or th 
Soviet Union. Even in the small country of Jordan a few 
of the more violent members of the opposition have beet 
taken to the waterless fortress of Bekir in the desert som 
two hundred miles away from the nearest human habitation 
A truck brings food water every week to the inhabitants 
who can wander as they wish. They can never escape. 


Although the Palestine war is over “the state of wa 
with Israel” still exists and many of the inconvenience 
which were introduced as emergency measures are likely 
remain permanently. Today it is easy to obtain an cil 
visa, but it is still a tedious and lengthy task to collect # 
entry visa. It is particularly stupid of the Egyptians who 
wish to boost their tourist industry, which was one % 
flourishing but has naturally suffered a most serious decline 
The emergency laws were said to be retained to prevetl 
Israeli agents entering Egypt, but several of these gentleme? 
retained their pre-Israeli passports and with nordic name 
and foreign passports several Israeli officials have enjoyed 
winter trips to Cairo. Letters and telegrams are still 
by censorship and in Cairo there is a large warehouse | 
full of old letters and parcels—a backlog that has piled 1? 
waiting for someone to censor. 

Throughout the Middle East the local press is virtual 
controlled by the governments in power, which perms 
criticism according to their mood and_ their oT 
Naturally the more firmly they are established the, 
censorship they impose. Egypt this control is se 
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as Cairo orveee - technically well produced and they 


circulate area. At the moment the 
Egyptian Government allows comment and even mild 
criticism of themselves, but only flattering references may 
be made to the Palace. But Egyptian writers like to be 
abusive and editors find this form of journalism most popular 
and financially profitable and they praise Allah that there 
is always the British lion to bait. Arab viewpoint is 
best illustrated by the following incident. An Englishman 
was delayed by the censor at Almarza Airport (Cairo) and 
as the Egyptian slowly scrutinised every paper in the brief 
case he protested by saying, “Please be quick, you have 
already delayed me three-quarters of an hour.” To this the 
Egyptian replied, “ We have waited seventy years to keep 
an Englishman waiting three-quarters of an hour.” 


Behind the camel hair curtain it is more difficult to collect 
accurate information than in a European or Christian country. 
The foreign correspondent knows that if he writes messages 
the local government really dislikes he will be expelled at 
a few hours’ notice. Thus much of the news we read and 
to which we listen is coloured by censorship and distorted 
by omissions, But there is no doubt that, if the present 
restrictions were lifted and Americans and Englishmen could 
enjoy the freedom to work in the Arab countries that Arabs 
appreciate in the United States and England, relations 
between Moslems and Anglo-Saxons would improve. It is 
because truth is suppressed that sensationmongers, especially 
those who have no affection for the Arabs, write articles for 
the daily press and magazines which exaggerate Arab faults 
and weaknesses and omit their many virtues. The Arab 
peoples, like the Russians, must rely on the BBC and the 
Voice of America for news not only about the world but, 
more important, about themselves. 


The French in Morocco—lIl 





Economic and Financial 


Difficulties 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 


THE drama of contemporary Morocco lies in the fact that the 
protecting power is too poor to undertake the massive 
economic development which all “ undeveloped” peoples 
both need and demand. Thus France can do no more than 
preside over a small-scale European colonial expansion in a 


| country which requires an injection of about 500 thousand 


million francs. “ C’est un bon petit boom du dix-neuvieme ” 
said one happy settler in Casablanca and it certainly is. To 
the European visitor this kind of Indian summer of the good 
things of French colonial life hardly a thousand miles from 
Paris has indeed a kind of period charm ; but as a pioneering 
venture in the mid-twentieth century it is pulled up short in 
its urban aspect by the social demands inseparable from the 
industrialisation of a native population, in its rural aspect 
by the impossibility of rapidly extending to the Moroccans 
~ advantages which European capital has brought to the 
coions, & 


The French Morocco of today is, it must be admitted, 
something of a tour de force. It is startling enough to find 
the Moroccan held firmly within the monetary zone 
of a drastically impoverished métropole ; when, into the 
bargain, the country is ruled directly by a proconsul who 
Manages to dispense both with his own government and 


/ with the natives who would like to help him it is difficult 


hot to render homage to “eternal France.” But the stark 
facts of economic life suggest how much more will have to 
be done if, during the rest of the century, Moroccan senti- 


ment is not to canalised into the stream of abstract 
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General Juin’s explosion of wrath in the Council of 
Government in December of last year was prompted by 
attacks on the policy of the administration in the general 
budget report presented by Si Ahmed Lyazidi, President of 
the Moroccan Federation of Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry and Artisanate. The main objections advanced by 
Lyazidi, who is a prominent member of the Istiqlal, were 
that a vast army of French functionaries ate up 80 per cent 
of the ordinary budget ; that the corps of police was altogether 
excessive ; that only 7 per cent of Moroccan children could 
go to school and that, at the present rate of population 
increase and with the present policy of the protectorate, the 
school problem would take a century to solve. 


Grievances — and the Reply 


The Budget report also claimed that there was in Morocco 
only one doctor for 45,000 inhabitants ; making 200 doctors 
in the whole country against 14,000 policemen ; that the 
Residency’s housing policy was directed preponderantly 
towards building houses for the European immigrants into 
Morocco (the European population increased from 280,000 
IN 1939 tO 420,000 in 1950) ; and that the 75 per cent of 
the Moroccan population which lived on the land had gained 
almost nothing from the Protectorate’s technical services or 
from tertiary road-building, which was for the sole benefit of 
Europeans. (The only agricultural enterprise mentioned 
with favour by Si Ahmed Lyazidi was the abortive attempt at 
collectivisation and tractor farming in certain areas which 
was made by the Direction de T’Agriculture soon after the 
war with the aid of certain Communist-minded civil servants.) 
The Budget Report further complained of the unjust exonera- 
tion of Europeans from a differential tax, the fellahs paying 
nine-tenths of the tertib (the tax on agricultural production 
which provides two-fifths of the total of direct taxes) in 
spite of their relatively poor holdings. Finally Lyazidi 
objected to the taxes on the import of sugar, textiles and tea 
which fell on the poor masses of the Moroccan population. 


To these and similar charges the Residency has replied - 
partly by contesting the statistics, partly by the general 
affirmation that without the French the Moroccans would 
be in a very much worse plight than they are in at present ; 
that, in fact, there would be no roads, no modern medicine, 
no irrigation, etc.; that Morocco was benefiting from the 
Marshall Plan funds which are channelled to Morocco 
through Paris (13 thousand million francs in 1950). As to 
fiscal policy as a whole, it is undoubtedly the policy of the 
Protectorate to attract capital from France, Belgium and 
Switzerland by keeping taxes low for immigrants. The 
entry of foreign capital is thus viewed as the only means of 
creating taxable revenue at a later date. Consequently there 
is really no question of soaking the colons immediately in 
order to finance more advanced social legislation. 


The expansion of the economy to a point at which a large 
budget would be feasible will never, it seems, be done by 
the Safi sardine boom or the development of the phosphate 
mines. To achieve such a state of affairs American capital 
is necessary. But the Residency is very firm on the point 
that there is no economic possibility of a grand boom améri- 
cain in Morocco, an opinion which reflects its shyness of 
letting American capital in for fear of the United States 
gaining too great a hold on the country. But without private 
investment by Americans it is hard to see how the little 
postwar boom can do more than exacerbate the incipient 
xenophobia of the natives and increase the influence of the 
Istiglal. The flight of capital from France to Morocco has 
been greatly exaggerated by rumour. According to one 
official estimate it scarcely exceeded 17 thousand. million 
francs in 1950 or about 0.7 per cent of the French budget 
of that year. This kind of economic expansion obviously 
cannot inaugurate a second phase in the French administra- 
tion of Morocco ; it can only provide a sanctuary for middle- 
aged French provincial businessmen for whom, as for the 
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English fox hunting community in Eire, la vie est plus 
agréable la-bas. 

Taken together, the postwar influx of Europeans and the 
continued administrative aloofness of the French from ‘the 
native population have made the Moroccans afraid that the 
Protectorate intends to go on protecting for ever ; protecting 
not Morocco against external enemies but the French against 
the Moroccans. This inkling of a future submersion isa 
highly inflammable fuel. It is hard to leave Morocco without 
feeling that France should ideally stay there, but as things are 
will not be able to stay except by force. Hitherto the proud 
religious spirit of Islam has led the Moroccans to accept 
foreign domination as the will of Allah—in feudal south 
Morocco among the Berbers there still seems to be almost no 
strain between Moroccans and Europeans. But a further 
intensive settlement of Euro; in the Atlantic towns and 
the northern plain must surely stir up nationalism among the 
masses, who are beginning to come in to work in the towns. 
Should the French promise independence in the year 2000 ? 
Should they stonewall on the constitutional issue but at the 
same time do everythin ible to bring technical education 
and all forms of sae ies to the Moroccans ?—“ pour les 
associer,” as General de Gaulle says. Should they enlarge 
the Protectorate by associating with themselves in some way 


other European s? Should they actively seek American 
economic aid? y one thing is sure. They must do some- 
thing new. 


(Concluded) 


China Behind the 


Korean Front 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


Untit recently, the Mao Tse-tung regime in China was 
mild, especially in the South ; it st short of the all-out 
Communism applied in the Soviet Union. In the last few 
months there have, however, been marked changes, with 
some abandonment of the facade of “ people’s government ” 
and the pretence of a united front of .all national interests. 
The swift and ruthless communisation of the whole country 
is now being imposed by dictation and terrorism. 


Regional differences are, however, important. Manchuria 
and the Peking-Tientsin area are “ mobilised” as the main 
war-bases for the present stage of the conflict. The remote 
northwest (Chinese Turkestan) is undergoing energetic, but 
necessarily long-term, development by the Russians them- 
selves—a clear indication that they are planning for a more 
fundamental, and not yet imminent, phase of the conflict. 
The South is not on the same footing ; it is less important 
industrially, and is still in an early stage of communisation. 
That process has, however, begun. In February the frontiers 
were closed, and trade, navigation and travel were controlled ; 
new measures of conscription and thought control were 
applied. Meanwhile, the long awaited extension of the 
agrarian reform to the southern provinces took place. Mass 
trials and mass executions became the rule. is news is 
not an invention of counter-revolutionary propaganda ; these 
proceedings are reported and praised in the Communist 
press, which counts thousands of persons liquidated, and 
urges the extension of the purge. It is officially decreed 
that “compassion” (jen) has no place in revolutionary 
thought, and must be totally eradicated. 


It seems that an attack on the China coast—General 
MacArthur’s prescription—would not strike anywhere near 
the real centres of Communist ge in China. And the 
step might alienate the sympa 


population. At first sight, this moment of turmoil and 


y of a large part of the 
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resentment might seem a good one in which to strik 
such a move would merely confirm the Communists’ — 
tions of American aggression, and lead to popular acceptance 
of their version of “ national defence,” 


No Welcome for Chiang 


A few months ago the opinion was widely voiced thy 
American troops would not be wholly unwelcome in Kwang. 
tung Province, by reason of the general stagnation of th 
area under the Communists, who have concentrated on thy 
development of the North. It is now seen that the pan. 
mountcy of Soviet interests in general, and the war situation 
in particular, must lead to the accentuation of this regional 
inequality ; action against South China now would throw the 
blame on the “ imperialist warmongers,” but later the animy 
will be against the Communists, and South China could 
to Peking the sort of false asset that Italy was to Hitler, 


It would be dangerous to underestimate the extent 
which the Kuomintang faction is discredited in China. Whik 
sooner or later American forces might conceivably tx 
welcomed there, few would seriously suggest that th 
welcome would extend to the former regime or its troops 
General MacArthur’s demand for the immediate use of th 
600,000 troops now in Formosa is the most dubious part of 
his calculations. Most Chinese and foreign observers of the 
civil war know that the Communists got their arms and 
equipment not so much from the Soviet Union, as from the 
American supplies they captured from the Nationalists ; they 
fear that this process might largely be repeated. Moreover 
the unpopularity of the previous regime was so great tha 
many are unwilling to believe that there can have been any 
progress in Formosa, despite loud claims and some evidence. 


Meanwhile staggering blows have been struck in Korea 
Some people anticipate an early Communist collapse on tha 
front. Many consider that the Korean war is unpopular 
China ; the drain of good troops, and the sense of practical 
dependence.on the Seviet Union are actively resented. The 
regime in its early days got credit for restoring the inter- 
national dignity = China and winning serious consideration, 
and even fear, abroad. Negative results in Korea have since 
damped this ardour. 


Denmark in the Second 
Round 


[FROM OUR COPENHAGEN CORRESPONDENT] 


ELECTIONS.to minor second-rate constitutional assemblies att 
often a nuisance. For three to four months the elections fo 
renewing only one-third of the Danish Upper Hous 
(Landstinget) which anyway in its present form is obsolete 
and rudimentary ies te most political and economt 
activity in the country, at a time when quick action We » 
needed. In November last year Parliament, as a prelimina’y; 
had put an extra £25 million on the taxpayers’ shoulders to 
meet the cost of new defence measures and, partly, the defiat 
on the balance of payments, But everybody knew that still 
more drastic cuts were necessary to meet the inflationary 
pressure and the foreign exchange deficit. Politicians of 
different views spoke openly about a threatening State bank 
ruptcy like that of 1813. But because of unimportant elec 
tions, which political could only be a straw in the wind, 
action was pomponsd for three months, while Denmark’ 
balance of payments was deteriorating at the rate of mor 
than one million kroner a day. A compromise has, howeves 
now been concluded amongst the four big political partis 
ing prices are to be set for grain. Butter and bacon pres 


are to be frozen, the Government’s subsidy for sugar pr 
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A MARKET 
of over 148,000 
progressive people 


There is no doubt at all that The Listener 
readership offers a first-class market for a 
wide range of goods and services. Here you 
have an A.B.C. Certified Circulation of 
148,217——a market of educated men and 
women from trade, industry and commerce, 
from the professions and the arts, from public 
services and private life. They include some 


of the most influential people in almost every 


sphere of activity. Listener readers are, 
naturally, people of more than average 
discrimination and taste, and their confidence 
in the journal extends to the very sound 
advertisements it carries and the products 
they offer. 

If you have a first-class product or service 
appealing to substantial people, you will do 
well to consider advertising in The Listener. 


The Listener 


(Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Hoover Men in the 
Service of British Industry 


In addition to serving their own 

Company, Hoover Directors and Executives 
are prominent in the activities of a number 
of national and professional bodies, where 
their advice and experience can be utilised 
for the improvement of industrial and 
merchandising efficiency. generally. ‘They 
are valuable members of this country’s 
economic, marketing and engineering organi- 
sations, and are also active in industrial 
welfare and training schemes. 
‘Thus, much that Hoover Limited have 
learnt in service to the families of the nation 
is given back readily in the nation’s further 
service, 


Besides supplying the home. market, 
Hoover Limited are exporting electric 
cleaners and washing machines, fractional 
horse power motors and plastic commuta- 
tors to sixty-three countries, in six of which 
there are large and rapidly developing 
subsidiaries of the Company. A large 
percentage of Hoover exports is going to 
hard currency areas, 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electric Cleaners and Washing 
Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Plastic Commutators, etc 


FACTORIES AT: —PERIVALE. GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 


; > é 
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All enquiries to: Head of Advertisement Department, B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, W.1 
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It'll cost you less 
to take things easy 


a 





| CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 
FOUNDED 1805 


Incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament 


an eke Oe: Eee 6 Ue 6 6e OE 


A World Wide | 
Organisation Transacting 


All Classes Of Insurance 





General Manager : William Graham Robertson 


HEAD OFFICE : St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE : 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


Let Burroughs take the strain 


THE NERVES of a business are in the office—and they’re just 

as easily overstrained as the nerves of its executives. 

Once antiquated figuring methods lead to delays and 

bottlenecks, mounting tension endangers the whole health 

> of the organization. Rising office costs can upset the care- 
fully balanced budget of the business. 

There’s a quick antidote to inefficient calculating — 

“Burroughs.” Whatever your problem, there will be a 

Burroughs business machine that exactly meets your require- 

ments. Economies begin as soon as you get vital facts and 

figures when you want them —and in the way you want them. 








uh 


fe EN , 


BAVA-TISURAMCE 





Burroughs have sound advice to offer on the use of these 
machines. Their long and varied experience is yours for 


the asking. 


You can count on 


Burroughs) 


ADDING - CALCULATING * ACCOUNTING * STATISTICAL MACHINES 


AND NOW AT THE B.1.F.— INTRODUCING BURROUGHS MICROFILM... 


Announcing — the coming of 
Microfilm. At this year’s B.LF., 
Burroughs proudly demonstrate 
equipment that gets straight to 
the heart of another business 
problem — that of saving space. 
By use of Microfilm, the millions 
of documents that an organiza- 
tion has to have, and has to keep 
safe, can be stored in space no 
bigger than that of an average 


The new Burroughs factory at Strathleven, 
Scotland, is now turning out an ever- 
lacreasing supply of modern business 
machines for home and overseas markets. 


filing cabinet. In addition, Micro- 
film eliminates duplication, speeds 
and simplifies office procedure, 
and makes records easily avail- 
able. Burroughs give a preview 
of Microfilm equipment — the 
recorder, reader, and processor 
—at their Stand No. GS at 
the B.LF., (Olympia). When you 
think of Microfilm — think of 
BURROUGHS. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD. 
AVON HOUSE, 
356-366 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Factories: Nottingham(Established! . 
Strathleven, Scotland — 





LMT 


HE investor in Bank-Insurance Units 

secures a freely marketable investment 

spread over 50 high-grade equities, the 
Trust Fund being made up as follows : 


Insurance companies ... ... 38% 
Canadian $ Bank Shares we 16% 
Other Dom., Col. & O’seas bank 14% 
Home banks... «ses 20% 
Discount companies ... «... 7% 
Trustee securities Ste gee 8% 


In recent years there has been a sieady up- 
ward trend in the distributions paid on Bank- 
Insurance Units, and the Managers consider 
that the distributions for the coming year 
will be at least maintained. 
Offer price, 2nd May 23/1}d. Yield 
calculated in accordance with Board 
of Trade requirements, £3/9/5 % 
subject to reduced rate of tax allowing 
for D.L.T. relief. basi. 
i a 
<aoead Sit tikes (aaa ntoraasine ob 
tained) through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


TRUSTEES: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO, LTD. 


MANAGERS: 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION LTD., 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


HATTA TERE 


META RP 81 
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is to be reduced. Other measures are the compulsory saving 
of 200 million kroner ({10 million), a number of new 
domestic excise taxes, amounting to another 200 million 
kroner, and higher prices for-public services. 

Altogether, through the two sets of legislation, the purchas- 
ing power of the pulation has been reduced by about 1,000 
million kroner (£50 million) a substantial amount, consider- 
ing that the total State budget is about {£125 million. The 
economic situation is, however, still not under control. In 
1950 the deficit on the balance of trade with foreign countries 
doubled again, the total deficit being 750 million kroner. 
Marshall aid reduced this to half, but the financing of the 
remainder has drained Danish resources to the limit. 
Denmark is, therefore, facing the second phase of its 
reconstruction. 


As more taxes are out of the question, the Government will 
have to attack the citizens’ income through restriction of 
credit. This can largely be done administratively through 
reducing public works and cutting state support for house 
building. An increase of the National Bank’s discount (5 per 
cent since November, 19§0) is not contemplated but another 
technical financial method, a revaluation of the krone by up 
to 12 per cent, is being sponsored by the Conservatives, one 
of the two government parties, and by industry. The Liberal 
Agrarians, however, who head the Government, oppose 
the idea; under it the farmers would get less money for 
their exports. 


Complaints Against Britain 


Considerable bad feeling has indeed been voiced recently 

against the British Ministry of Food. The Ministry’s 
spokesmen have constantly maintained during trade nego- 
tiations that they could see no reason for increasing the 
prices paid for Danish bacon, butter, and eggs, as the profit- 
ability of Danish agriculture was still very satisfactory and 
as present prices evidently had encouraged increased pro- 
duction. This has been true so far, principally owing to 
extraordinarily good harvests. But today the situation has 
changed. Denmark’s farming industry is exporting to Great 
Britain for sterling but has to pay for its imports in dollars. 
Bacon production may be taken as an example. In 
December, 1950, the price of feed grain was 45-50 kroner, 
today it is 78 kroner. Under these circumstances, as the 
president of the Danish Producers’ Association, Mr Clausen, 
recently said, “ it is very poor business indeed ” to feed pigs 
on imported grain, if the British Government is unwilling 
to increase the price beyond the 5} per cent extra it gave in 
December. 
_ Denmark is delivering 60 per cent of Britain’s total 
imports of bacon, but it can now be seen that there will be 
a severe reduction in the exports of bacon at the end of this 
year. The farmers have already delivered many porkers to 
the factories. The long-term agreement with Britain, which 
expires at the end of September, 1952, does not oblige 
the Danes to export a certain quantity, but only says that 
they must sell Great Britain 90 per cent of their surplus 
bacon. Denmark rejoiced when it heard that Great Britain 
could abstain from taking any more Marshall aid, but 
commentators added bitterly that Denmark is doing a lot 
t© foot the bill. 

Denmark has in fact bound its whole economy to Britain. 
Although agricultural products no longer make up all its 
exports—one-third are now industrial—its whole economy 
18 based on long-term contracts with Britain, which prob- 
ably were sound before devaluation and the Korean war. 

Danes are worried because they now have to fight for 
the 7} per cent increase in prices which the long-term agree- 
ments provided for while have to pay the much higher 
Prices prevailing in the world markets for imports of coal, 
steel, feeding stuffs, manufactured goods, and so forth. Even 
then they cannot get their usual imports of coal from 
Britain, but have to go as far away as India to get their 
scanty supplies, : 
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Towards the Birth of a 
Nigerian Nation 


AFTER the Gold Coast—Nigeria. Plans are now speeding 
forward for the holding of the first nation-wide genera! elec- 
tions in the summer ; the new constitution is to be intro- 
duced at the end of the year. An Order-in-Council has been 
published empowering the Governor to compile a voters’ 
roll and to make the final electoral arrangements. But 
although Nigeria is to undergo political changes no less 
radical than those in the Gold Coast, there is unlikely to be 
the same excitement about them. For this huge country— 
four times the size of Britain and with a population of over 
25 million (no one knows the exact number) is to have a 
federal constitution. The first elections will be for three 
separate Houses of Assembly for the three main regions— 
North, West and East. Dignified buildings are already being 
erected in Kaduna, Ibadan and Enugu. Later the central 
House of Representatives in Lagos will be constituted. 


The elections in the regions will be indirect. Each 
province or division will in the first instance choose. an 
electoral college, and these in turn will select the members 
of the Regional Houses of Assembly. The Regional Houses, 
in their turn, will elect the members of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. This combination of federalism and indirect 
elections will obviously cut across straightforward party 
politics, and it is next to impossible that any one leader or 
any one party should gain the sweeping successes, and the 
limelight of world publicity, which has been achieved by 
Kwame Nkrumah in the Gold Coast. Each of the regions 
is inhabited by nations or tribes distinct in origin, social 
structure, race and language—each nursing a certain sus- 
picion against the others—and there is no individual poli- 
tician who can command much support or enthusiasm 
outside his own area. In Lagos, the capital, with its mixture 
of persons from all parts, party politics undoubtediy 
flourish, but Lagos has been incorporated in the Western 
region, albeit with special representation, and must work 
through the Western House of Assembly. 


Yet Nigerians, as such, will have the dominating voice in 
the new political framework. The House of Representatives 
will be composed of 148 members, of whom 136 will be 
elected Nigerians—the remaining 12 being officials and com- 
mercial representatives. The executive body is to be a 
Council of 18 Ministers, drawn from the House of. Repre- 
sentatives, and consisting of 12 Nigerians (four from each 
region) and six officials. This Council will decide all matters 
of policy, introduce legislation to the House and prepare the 
annual budget. Under the new ministerial system, individual 
ministers will have portfolios and answer for their subject 
in the House of Representatives. . 
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The formulation of this constitution has involved a com- 
plicated process of consultation with Nigerians, right down 
to the village level. In each region different demands were 
made, with the result that each regional legislature will be 
composed and elected in a different way—in the North and 
West there are to be two chambers (a House of Chiefs as well 
as a House of Assembly), but in the East, where the institu- 
tion of chieftainship is undeveloped there will be only one. 
The greatest problems were, however, encountered it 
came to finding a compromise between the three regions on 
the central legislature and executive. The North, with half 
the population of Nigeria, demanded half the seats in the 
House of Representatives, and eventually won its way though 
only by agreeing to have no more than a third of the un- 
official seats in the Council of Ministers. It also claimed 
that half the budget should be devoted to its needs—a 
special committee, which has not yet reported, has had to 
grapple with this difficult matter. No less delicate issues 
were involved when it came to separating off the subjects on 
which the Regional Houses would be empowered to legislate 
from the powers of the centre, but a division has now been 
agreed upon. 

If this complex structure can stand the strain of regional 
antipathies, loyalties to the chiefs and nationalist ambitions, 
the achievement will be extraordinary. It is an attempt, among 
a preponderantly illiterate and widely diverse population, to 
bring together all elements in the founding of a new nation. 


Soviet Foreign Trade 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue immense difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics, upon 
which conclusions of some value could perhaps be based, is 
well known to all who have made any attempt to study the 
Soviet Union’s economic relations with foreign countries. 
Since 1939 the Soviet authorities have stopped publication 
both of statistical reports on foreign trade and also of total 
figures of turnover ; and the disclosure of any unpublished 
information is treated as a matter of high treason. But a 
recently issued report on “The Economic Relations of the 
U.S.S.R. with foreign countries during the war and the 
postwar period,” by B. H. Kerblay*, summarises the results 
of what has evidently been a careful and scholarly piece of 
research on such evidence as exists. 


During the war ‘years the various Lease-Lend agreements 
enabled the Soviet Union to maintain a very adverse trade 
balance ; but the cessation of these agreements in 1945, 
coupled with the Soviet Union’s greatly reduced ability to 
export, suddenly curtailed supplies from the West. It was 
clear that large-scale foreign trade would be possible only if 
fresh credits could be obtained to replace those which 
been provided for the war period. At one time the 
which the Soviet Government had given to the negotiations 
for the creation of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
encouraged the belief that the USSR might benefit by way 
of a considerable annual credit. The possibility of fruitful 
collaboration between East and West did not seem so utterly 
remote in 1946: indeed, in that year the Soviet press was 
pointing out the great benefits which American assistance 
would confer upon European countries. However, the funda- 
mental incompatibility of Soviet and western aims put an end 
to all hope of genuinely flourishing trade relations. It is 
true that, in spite of all obstacles, a certain amount of business 
has continued to pass between the Soviet Union and West 
Europegn countries... Switzerland, for instance, has to some 
extent attempted to profit by Germany’s collapse by creating 
a new market for itself in Russia ; and Britain has imported 
grain and raw materials from there, with a view to conserving 


" * Published as Bulletin 5 on Soviet 








Economic Development t 
the t of Economics Institutions of the USSR, 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, University of Birmingham. 
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dollar reserves. But, in general, the Soviet trade relate... 
with the West is stagnant, and it is difficult tc 


circumstances in which it might revive. _—— | 


The Soviet Union’s:dealings with East European couns;; 
are, of course, a very different story; and they are Probab 


the most interesting aspect of Soviet foreign trad lation 
ships ; but, in view of the in political circumstane, 
it is perhaps doubtful tthe word “ foreign ” is realy 


applicable. East German exports to the Soviet Union, whi 

in 1947, represented only 1 per cent of the Soviet Zone’s total 

exports, rose to 42 per cent in 1948, while imports from th 

Soviet Union occupied 34 per cent of the total in the sam 

er According to ‘an agreement signed in April, 1950, ; 
er 35 per cent increase im trade was envisaged. 

Mr Kerblay points out that, in proportion as the Sovie 
Union’s economic interests have extended beyond its. ow, 
frontiers into the territories of its East European neighbour, 
so has its foreign trade ceased to be simply an expression of 
its own needs, as was the case before the war, and has becom 
an expression of the needs of a vast economic zone, in which 
the Soviet Union plays, in certain respects, the role of ; 
central exchange. Such extensive economic co-operation ha 
naturally transformed the functions of the Soviet foreign 
trade monopoly : instead of being, as formerly, an instrument 
for protecting a single economic system, it is now an instru. 
ment for the integral planning of several related economies. 


De Gaulle and the Elections 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’s pre-election speech on May 1st in 
the Bois de Boulogne ; little to the political philosophy 
he has repeatedly expressed during the past four years. It 
now only remains for the nation to decide whether his pre- 
scription for the cure of the French body politic is really 
what the doctor ordered. This time, however, as recently 
at Rheims, the General threw a bouquet to certain unnamed 
leaders of Les Parties “ who made their glorious contribution 
in the struggle for the fatherland and liberty,” thereby show- 
ing his intention to win over, after the election, a great 
number of deputies elected on other tickets. Thus the tactics 
of the RPF are to be philosophically exclusive before the 
vote and politically inclusive after it ; first to rassemble le 
peuple and later rassemble the remains of the patty 
politicians. The General ended with the words “ when the 
people have spoken I will make a rendezvous with them and 
inaugurate the enterprise. Where? Why? In the Champs 
Elysées.” At the same time de Gaulle has asked the nation 
to send him postcards at his home in Lorraine and mak 
suggestions as to how “ France should be governed, served 
and made to prosper.” It is this type of utterance, with the 
tendency towards the use of referenda, which, if the pres 
is any guide, continues to cause a certain anxiety in the 
nation. It does not want the coach and four driven through 
even so poor a thing as the Fourth Republic. 

If the RPF get a big vote and manages to win the allegiance 
of a large group of: Radicals it is possible that the new 
parliament will show a stable majority in face of an unstable 
opposition of Communists and a few score Socialists and 
MRP—the reverse of the dying house. pee pa _ 
depend upon the successful government’s attitude to t 
Communists who are, of course, longing for a large Gaullist 
representation. Were the RPF.to undertake large-scal¢ 
repression of Communism as such, disorders would certaitly 


result, The need to push ahead with the’ defence of the 
country is vital, but at the same time the population must 
be nursed out of its indifference and distrust of the Centre—@ 
change so i tant for the public finances among other 
things. De may be rallying point but much 
* his party, other- 

lamented. 
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No. 14. 
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Twelve thousand miles by Great Circle lie between the 
Millgate power station in Stockport (boilers and civil 
engineering by Simon-Carves) which stands, as it were, on 
the Simon doorstep, and the power stations now being 
built by Simon-Carves in Australia. Not an inch of 
difference lies between the standards of experience, service 
and technical skill provided in the design and construction 


of steam power plant at opposite ends of the world. 


Simon-Carves Ltd: Stockport 
Simon-Carves (Australia) Pty. Lid: Sydney 
Simon-Carves (Africa) (Pty.) Lid: Johannesburg 
SIMON-CARVES LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 


TYRESOLES LTD 


TURBINE GEARS LTD 





THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 


HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
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- The Start 


A GOOD START sets the right rhythm for the whole race. The 
full capacity of John Laing and Son Limited is applied to the 
start of every contract. 

As soon as a tender is accepted all departments are immedi- 
ately in action to a pre-arranged programme. The require- 
ments of the job have been worked out in advance. Within 
hours the transfer of picked men is arranged; materials are on 
order for specified dates; plant is ear-marked and perhaps on 
the move; key staff and mobile offices are on their way to 
the site. 

This immediate, co-ordinated action is team work atits best. 
It sets the rhythm which will be maintained until the job is 
done and another Laing contract completed smoothly, effici- 
ently and on time. 


LAING 


For speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka, 


See Benes. 


When in 1485, King Richard the Third cried:— 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse” ! 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 


Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 
of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys 
Office Furnishing —for a complete new office or 
a single item we invite your enquiry to our 
Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


LIMITED 
64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address.. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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Units of the Trust are quoted and dealt in on the Stock Exchange, Leadon. 


THE °M & G’ GENERAL TRUST FUND 


THE PIONEERS 


OF UNIT TRUSTS 


Trustee : Lloyds Bank Limited 
Managers : Municipal & General Securities Company, Limited 


‘ 


The Managers announce a 
CONVERSION OFFER TO UNITHOLDERS OF FIRST, SECOND, 
THIRD AND FOURTH BRITISH FIXED TRUSTS 
Bearer Unitholders of the “ First Four” British Fixed Trusts or their 
agents should apply to the Managers for details of their Conversion 
Entitlement. Registered Unitholders have already been notified by post. 


In addition 


OFFER FOR CASH SUBSCRIPTION OF 500,000 UNITS 
Initial Price on Ist May, 1951: 20s. Od. 


The Price is calculated daily on the market value of the underlying securities and is, therefore, liable to fluctuation. 


YIELD.—The Managers anticipate that, allowing for all charges and buying expenses, the yield on the initial pri 


be £4 15s. Od. per cent. 


of 20/- will 


This estimate takes into account reinvestments consequent upon conversions from the “ First 


Four ” British Fixed Trusts and investment of cash subscriptions. Such reinvestments may take some time to complete 


and the first distribution may be at a lower rate. 


The “ M & G” General Trust Fund is a Managed Unit Trust. 


It offers to all an opportunity of 


investing sums of £10 or more in a well-spread and carefully managed selection of sound securities. 


MANAGEMENT POLICY 
The fundamental principles of the “_M & G” General Trust Fund 


are °-— 
(i) A wide spread of carefully selected investments. 


(ii) The property is exclusively owned by the Unitholders in their 
appropriate proportions—no prior charges can be created 
against their capital. 


(iii) Every Unitholder is entitled to realize the market “ asset” 
value of his share, or part thereof, at any time. 


The soundness and effectiveness of these principles have been tested 
and proved by 20 years of “MM & G” Trust Management. They have 
given Unitholders in the “M & G” Trusts regular and substantial 
dividends—255 payments in all to date, totalling over £5,691,000 gross. 
As for capital, all Units and Sub Units of “M & G” Trusts are today 
quoted above their original issue price and most of them have risen in 
value to an extent that at least goes some way towards counteracting the 
results of inflation. 


In the future as in the at it will be the policy of the Managers to 
earn for Unitholders at all times the highest income consistent with 
paying due regard to capital. 


INVESTMENTS 


The Trust has been created primarily for conversion of the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth British Fixed Trusts and its original investments 
wiil be those taken from these Trusts. Investments will be made and 
changed, however, as determined by the Managers within the range of 
Authorised Investments. These include any security in respect of which 

rmission to deal is effective on a recognised Stock Exchange in the 

Jnited Kingdom, which means that many shares quoted on Dominion, 
Colonial and Foreign Stock Exchanges will also be eligible. All invest- 
ments will be held in the name and custody of the Trustee or its nominees. 
No investment in any company may be made so as to bring the total 
investment therein above 5% of the funds of the Trust. 


Particulars of the portfolio of investments will be published half-yearly 
as percentages of the total Fund. 


MANAGEMENT CHARGES 


The following charges will be made on account of the remuneration 
and expenses of the Trustee and the Managers :— 


(a) A preliminary charge of not more than 2% included in the price 
and made once only when a Unit is first issued, and 

(5) A half-yearly charge at a rate not exceeding three-eighths of 
one per cent. per annum of the average of the values of the Fund 
(calculated as at each Contango Day during the period). 


DISTRIBUTIONS 


Distributions will be made half-yearly on the 15th April and [Sth 
October. They will exclude all capital accruals, and income will be 
adjusted so as to apportion the effect of any sales or purchases of securities 
cum dividend, and otherwise so as to ensure that Unitholders always 
get their true income. 


MARKET AND PRICE 


The Units are quoted and dealt in on The Stock Exchange. 


In addition the Managers calculate daily their maximum offered 
price and minimum bid price, in accordance with Board of Trade Require 
ments, from the market dealing prices of investments as follows 34 

(a) The maximum offered price is that which is required to increase 

the size of the Trust by the appropriate proportion, plus the 
Preliminary Charge. : : 
(b) The minimum bid price is that realizable on reducing the siz 
of the Trust by the appropriate proportion, less an adjusiment 
of 1}d. or one half of one per cent. (whichever is the less). 


The Managers undertake not to quote or deal at prices outside these 
limits and also to repurchase all Units offered to them at a price not a 
than the minimum bid price as calculated above. In practice the reer 
margin between the Managers’ bid and offered dealing prices will be w 
within these limits. : 


CERTIFICATES AND TRANSFERS 


Certificates are in registered form and the minimum holding has 
been fixed at 10 Units. Units may be transferred by common form 
transfer, registration fee 2s. 6d. 


TERMINATION 


° e ba 
Subject to agreement by the parties to renew the Trust, it shall > 
terminated after 15 years and may be terminated earlier in certald 
exceptional circumstances. 


Full particulars may be obtained from any Bank Manager, or Stockbroker, or from the Managers :— 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY, LIMITED 


Directors : §. 1. Fairbairn (Chairman), 


P. S. Harper, 


_ George M. Booth, 


R. N. Whitcomb. 


Secretary : W. Rann, 
9, Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Telegrams : Munigenco Cannon London. 


Telephone : City 5201. 
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The Case for Monetary Policy—I 
eee 


The Budget 


N one sentence of his budget speech, Mr Gaitskell 

went further towards admitting the case for higher 
interest rates than any Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
done for many years. “The recent rise in interest 
rates,” he conceded, “‘ may also exercise some check on 
investment.” The market has taken this to mean that, 
despite the advent of a quasi-war economy, the Chan- 
cellor has no intention of adopting wartime techniques 
of interest rate management or of abandoning the policy 
pursued since the collapse of the Daltonian experiment 
in ultra-cheap money. In other words, the authorities 
will continue to allow “ natural” forces to exert their 
effect on gilt-edged values, and will not be prepared to 
create credit merely with the object of trying to resist any 
fundamental trend in the market. Given this prudent 
aloofness and given, too, the prospect of rising infla- 
tionary pressure, it seems certain that the long-term 
trend of interest rates will continue to be upwards. 


There is no sign, however, that Mr Gaitskell has any 
intention of deliberately encouraging their rise. On the 
contrary, even in the budget speech he declared that 
“other measures” besides the “ recent rise” in rates 
would be necessary to check investment—these “ other 
measures” being next year’s withdrawal of the initial 
allowances, the issue of further instructions to the 
Capital Issues Committee, and a new appeal to the banks. 
It is significant that when Mr Gaitskell speaks of 
“restraint in credit policy,” he means restraint, not by 
the monetary authorities in the classical manner, but 
restraint by the commercial banks—in pursuance of a 
“ qualitative ” directive that makes the very opposite 
approach to that of discipline by the interest rate. It is 
precisely because the interest rate is eschewed as a 
deliberate weapon that the system of priorities and 
directives is needed. 


Later in the budget debate the Chancellor showed his 
standpoint more clearly still. He challenged members 
of the Opposition to show how a more vigorous use of 
monetary policy could bring down prices, claiming that 
it would not do so 

unless it was pushed so far that it created losses and un- 

employment. That is our argument. I cannot see that if 

we were to tighten credit further we should have any 
perceptible effect on the price of wool, on the price of rubber, 
on the price of tin. As a matter of fact, the probable conse- 
quence of doing that would be that we should make our 
own merchants unable to buy the goods. 
This leaves little room for doubt about the Chancellor’s 
attitude. But although there are elements of truth in 
his contention, it still begs the real question—which is 
not whether a tighter monetary policy in Britain could 
reverse the rise an world pri prices, but whether it 
could assist him to resist inflation at home. An increas- 
ing number of expert observers, both in the City and 


not Enough 


among professional economists, are convinced that it 
could and indeed that it is only by this means that the 
inflation can be kept within reasonable bounds. 


It is common ground that a really tough deflationary 
policy would provoke an increase in unemployment, 
whether it were pursued by budgetary or by monetary 
means. It is clear, too, that if an attempt were made to 
push deflation to the point at which the rise in import 
costs might be absorbed without any considerable rise 
in the domestic price level, the resulting unemployment 
might be very heavy indeed. But this is not the object 
of the advocates of tighter money, any more than it is 
the Chancellor’s object. The purpose of both is to 
ensure that the rise in domestic prices that is resulting 
from the rise in import costs shall not have superimposed 
upon it an inflationary rise resulting from an excess of 
monetary demand at home ; though both will hope that 
any measures designed to extinguish that excess demand 
may make some contribution (though perhaps only a 
slight one) towards relieving the pressure on world com- 
modity markets as well. The Chancellor approaches this 
problem exclusively from the budgetary side ; but the 
fact that a budgetary deflation based on a “ true ” surplus 
of, say, £500 million might provoke severe unemploy- 
ment does not deter him from pursuing budgetary 
disinflation by a much smaller surplus. Similarly, the 
fact that a credit contraction consonant with a long-term 
interest rate of, say, § per cent or more might be danger- 
ously severe is no logical ground for refusing to pursue 
disinflation by a much milder degree of credit contrac- 
tion. The difference in both cases is one of degree. 
Restraint by monetary policy is not, in principle, any 
more antagonistic to employment than is restraint by 
budgetary policy. 


On these supposedly “social” grounds there is not, 
therefore, any logical reason for pursuing the one policy 
and rejecting the other. On the contrary, the advocates 
of monetary restraint find genuine social grounds for 
urging that both policies should be pursued simul- 
taneously—because budgetary policy alone is unlikely to 
suffice and because a failure to keep inflation within 
bounds will jeopardise both the defence programme and 
the level of employment, will cut the standard of living 
of the masses more severely than it need be cut, and will 
unjustly erode still further the worth of all social pay- 
ments, private pensions and life assurance, and all fixed 
incomes. Believers in the efficacy of monetary policy 
do not suggest that it should take the place of disin- 
flationary budgeting. Since monetary restraint perforce 
exerts its main impact on the private sector of the 
economy, any such suggestion might imply that the 
private sector (and especially industrial investment) 
should accept disproportionately severe cuts in order that 
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Government spending should escape correspondingly 
* lightly, which would be quite unacceptable. 


Since the budget, Mr Gaitskell has in effect conceded 
the first stage in this argument. He emphasised last 
week-end that if production fails to rise this year by the 
officially assumed 4 per cent, a still tougher budget will 
be needed ; yet he is very conscious of the difficulties 
of raising taxation. His critics believe that, even if the 
output target were to be achieved, the budget would still 
be insufficient to repel inflation, because his tax measures 
will not exert as large a disinflationary effect as he 
assumed. The general level of taxation has long passed 
the point of diminishing returns ; the effect of any addi- 
tion is increasingly frustrated by repercussions on private 
savings, on consumption of high-taxed commodities and 
on output. The full efficacy of the budgetary weapon 
of disinflation can be restored only by substantial 
retrenchment in Government spending—and Mr 
Gaitskell professes to believe that there is no scope for 
anything more than marginal economies. Given such a 
policy, the persistence of an inflationary gap appears 
inevitable even on sanguine assumptions about output, 
and it is likely to widen throughout the rearmament 
phase. It will certainly be much more dangerous, in 
any case, than in recent years, because the virtual col- 
lapse of the wage-stabilisation policy means that any 
given inflationary pressure will produce a spiral move- 
ment much more rapidly. 


* 


For all these reasons, there is urgent need to reinforce 
the budgetary effort at disinflation ; and it is foolish to 
refuse, for merely doctrinaire reasons, to bring monetary 
policy to its aid. Opponents of this policy generally 
assume that it could achieve nothing unless it produced 
a sudden plunge into really dear money. They agree 
that an interest structure related to a Bank rate of, say, 
6 per cent or more really would check demand, and 
yet deny that a rise in rates by 4 per cent or even I per 
cent would have any effect at all. Their technique of 
argument generally resembles Mr Gaitskell’s when deny- 
ing the scope for retrenchment: “ Tell us,” they say, 
“ any single project that would be held back or diminished 
at a time of full employment by a moderate rise in the 
cost of borrowing.” Many definable projects could in 
fact be instanced as vulnerable to a rise in interest rates 
—notably, for example, the more ambitious of the longer 
term projects of the British Electricity Authority and, of 
course, housing, if interest rates were to be allowed to 
reflect themselves properly in the level of rents (though 
in this case the benefit would probably be reaped not 
so much by a contraction in the volume of housing as by 
greater economy in its use and by maintenance or con- 
version of properties that are now being allowed to 
decay). The opponents of monetary policy may retort 
that these are precisely the kind of projects that, for 
“social” reasons, they desire to keep immune from any 
effort at disinflation. If Government and Parliament 
accepted this view, they could still devise ways of keep- 
ing them immune—with the added advantage that, if 
a rational rate of interest figured in their costs, 
the nation would clearly see precisely how large a price 
it was paying (in terms of Government subsidy) for its 
decision to prefer allegedly “ social” tests to economic 
tests of the optimum outlay of national resources. 

The proper reply to those who deny the effectiveness 
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of interest rates is not, however, to cite instances j 
which they would be effective ; on the contrary ith 
to point out that it is precisely because no one con 
possibly know and catalogue the manifold instances and 
neatly classify them in degrees of vulnerability, that the 
sifting function of a variable interest rate cannot ty 
duplicated by a planning mechanism. Such a mechanism, 
if operated by a physical licensing system of sufficiently 
great complexity, might conceivably succeed in exert 
a sufficient restraint upon total demand ; but, if it di 
succeed, it would be at the cost of intolerable frictions 
wastages and anomalies. A variable interest rate, lik. 
any other price mechanism, sifts automatically a vi 
infinite number of marginal and near marginal demands, 
and discriminatingly grades the remainder according ty 
economic “priorities” established naturally in th 
market-place. In particular, it provides an objective 
calculus of the relative worth of short-term and long. 
term projects. In the eyes of doctrinaire critics, the 
strongest condemnation of it is that it is “ blind.” Tha, 
in a sense, is its virtue ; but if it is admitted that “ social” 
priorities must be distinguished from economic tests, the 
sifting process of variable rates can still be combined 
with the planning mechanism—helping to reduce its 
anomalies and dealing with the innumerable demand; 
that are physically beyond its compass. 


A defence of interest rates on these classical grounds 
alone is perhaps unlikely to convince the confirmed 
sceptics. They appear to regard the demand for finance 
as infinitely inelastic—at all events at moderate levels of 
interest rates. Is it really to be supposed, however, tha 
if the average rate charged on bank advances and by the 
building societies and insurance companies, and the rate 
effectively paid by a seller of gilt-edged were one half 
to one per cent higher, the volume of finance through 
these channels would be precisely the same ? Even Mr 
Gaitskell does not believe that, because he fears that 


tighter money might make it impossible for “our . 


merchants ” to buy expensive and scarce raw materials. 
The very object, however, of any disinflation policy, 
whether budgetary or monetary, is to make margin 
buyers unable or less able to exert their demand, 
especially for the scarcest materials, in order that there 
shall be a better supply for those catering for more esset- 
tial needs and more assured markets. This is in principle 
the purpose both of the Government’s budgetary policy 
and of its physical controls ; and it is absurd to suppose 
that the process of curtailing inal demand is right 
and proper when pursued by these methods yet dan- 
gerous when pursued by monetary policy. 


The truth is that either policy might work dangerously 
or unconscionably if pushed to extremes ; and the mort 
it is desired to secure effective but not over-drastic 
disinflation, the more is it to apply both 
policies in parallel. Provided that it were linked to 4 
reasonable degree of budgetary restraint, a policy 
monetary restraint could unquestionably give véty 
valuable aid—even though it was never pushed to the 
point at which it would create a larger volume of temt- 
porary unemployment than the Government is at preseat 
ete tare tos Se rents 

monetary a on this assum 
—without prejudice Peet wider question whether 


the arms programme can in any case be achieved without 
some inflation unless the voles of transitional unem- 
ployment rises from time to time above its present level. 
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Taxation and Profits 


A all the excitement about half charges for den- 


tures and spectacles, one aspect of the recent Budget 


| eems to have gone almost unnoticed. This is the new 


dependence upon company profits as a source of tax 
revenue. In this, there is an admission and an assump- 
tion—the admission, that other taxes have reached their 
point of maximum return with no further room for 
exploitation, and the assumption that there is a strong 
case in terms of social justice that the cost of rearmament 
should be charged on business profits. The Economic 
Secretary’s contribution to the Budget debate three weeks 
ago laid great stress on this argument. Indeed, Mr Jay 
proved to his own satisfaction the general benefit that 
could be expected to flow from the raising of the profits 
tax to §0 per cent—profits would be high enough to pay 
shareholders the same dividends as last year, plus the in- 
creased profits tax and to put to reserve sufficient “ to 
cover the whole of the higher valuation of commodity 
stocks.” He pursued these ideas in a general proposi- 
i OE aoe 
I suggest that ¢f there is one really outstanding economic 
lesson of these last five years, it is that taxation on profits 
can be pushed’ to much higher levels than were once thought 
possible, without any of those evil consequences that many 
people . . . used to predict. 
Thus are the automatic fruits of inflation, bred by errors 
of economic policy, harvested to nourish the present 
purposes of the Government. In this dialectic, there is 
no admission of the drain upon industry’s fixed and 
circulating capital caused by the heavy taxation of un- 
naturally inflated profits. “ The evil consequences ” are 
not plain to see ; they are the things that are not done 
—the depreciation provision that falls short of what is 
needed, the drain on current savings that should be 
devoted to new enterprises but instead are used up 
merely to keep existing capital assets in being. A recent 
inquiry by the Federation of British Industries based on 
a sample of 90 companies with £ 1,000 million of assets, 
suggests that in real terms their physical assets were 
slightly lower in 1949 than in 1938—and much lower in 
relation to turnover. This may not seem a calamity, but 
it 1s a challenge to the easy assumption that the present 
physical stuff of industry, after the tax collector has taken 
his toll of that part of it that accountancy conventions 
allow to be dressed up as “ profits” year by year, can 
be relied upon to furnish an automatic increase in pro- 
ductivity and output so that the damage can be hidden. 


It will be more than ever necessary to keep these 
doubts in mind this year. All the pointers suggest a 
year of bumper profits—on paper. The Stock Exchange 
sees no other prospect before it ; planners and Ministers 
have assumed a profits boom as one ingredient of their 
financial policy, forgetting that it is also largely a conse- 
quence of financial and economic policy in the past ; 
industry is of a mind to distribute rather higher divi- 
dends where it reasonably can and not to make too much 
of the extra cost of tax in absorbing resources 
that would otherwise t to reserve, and in this it is 
being aided and abetted by the Chancellor and his 


colleagues. This would be a perfect situation but for 
one fact—that these claims upon business profits will 
be met only by making further depredations on the real 


substance of industry’s resources. Every argument about 
the money figures for profits and dividends oughi to be 
concerned, not with the peculiar new schooi of public 
morals that holds that “ profits are a very good thing 
in the right place and in the right amount” but with 
the real nature of the processes that make them as high 
as they are—the weakened forces of competition, the 
conventional methods by which they are measured, the 
patent inadequacy of provisions for replacement of 
assets, the paper increases that reflect rising prices of 
stocks that have to be replaced at higher cost. 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 


os 


! rts 1 ' eports Publishec 
| Reports Published | Reports Published 
Jan.-Mar., 1951 | Apr., 1950-Mar., 1951 


|  §42 Companies 2,691 Companies 


i ' ; ; 
' . i | . 
| Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest 

















t: Your. 4) Yow |. Year Year 

Gross trading profit ...........6.45- 186,482 | 214,996 | 1,076,174 1,182,763 
Income from investments............ i 21,010 | 20,239 80,286 | 82,11 
Other current income .............-- 904 | 409 | 9,006 | 8,188 
Non-recurring credits ...........ee0> } 4,923 | 6,526 | 38,630 47,863 

Wetnl: IRCOe:. 6 ice sicccccévcces | 283,319; 242,176 1,204,096 | 1,320,933 
Repalve sind seeintonsnce 22... .<s<: 1.089 | 1.198 | jal! es 
SUOMI 5 6. cavck vib. cbh bo tines 1,49 24,518 1,842 182,754 
Income tax (excl. profits tax) ........ 62,992 71,187 | 263,590 | 391,513 
PIER, 5 scien ks ci vecdlnbdeedueunce | 22,718 26,145 | 817,409 = 129,191 

} | 
Directors’ emoluments .:............ 8,743 9,434 39,675 41,914 
Administration charges, ete. ......... 7,923 8,934 31,975 35,268 
Contingencies, provisions, ete. ....... 23,132 19,870 | 97,204 | 95,324 
WIE hk cee chicos 2s wwdeeis ove 2,087 1,842 17,715 | 16,868 
; } 

Minority share in profits............. 1,093 1,493 | 15,132 17,006 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ...... 10,530 11,416 | 63,421 | 83,362 
Debenture interest. ...............6. 6,240 5,807 21,638 | 23,463 
Preference dividends ............... 5,974 5,756 34,238 | 34,407 
Ordinary dividends ......+++++++++0+ 27,854 31,442 | 128,246 136,450 

VOCHMR TOSETVGR «a4 5 6's 58s habs oc ccd . ’ i 
Brought in (parent company) ........ 43, 42,718 } 196,178 721,183 
Carried forward (parent company) ... 42,718 49,222 | 221,183 247,610 


Net WortTH EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
542 CompaNiES REPORTING JANUARY-Marcu, 1951 


| 
| Preceding Year | Latest Year 


{Million |  £ Million 
Issued ordinary capital ....... 2.2.5.0 0eee ens 304-9 j 308-0 
Real equity or net worth {i.¢. net assets after de- | ' 
ducting liabilities and prior charges).......... | 697-7 | 733-4 
SREY CORMNNNEY oko. vi css ack hxs cesses ste | 50-1 66-0 
Ordinary dividendst ............0.22.0ceeece | 27-9 | 31-4 
Earnings rate per cent. :-— 
CO0E TNO CNEL os aos cccoc Segue accucnse i 83-6 i 38-4 
SN MIR scichi 6 aay masisdermen 40s 14-7 | 161 
Dividend rates per cent. :-— 
Coe NS CONTA ow ink 5c eck es sins cons cane 16-6 18-5 
CRE OG WORE as oi Slav 5 Coes RSs leas es 7-3 7-8 
i 


~ ® Including amounts retained by subsidiaries and after taxation. ¢ After tax. 





These are a few of the considerations that should be 
kept in mind this year as the profits boom proceeds— 
for there is little likelihood that it will stop. Certainly 
in the company accounts published in the first quarter 
of this year there is every sign of boom and the second 
quarter’s figures, when they appear, will show a further 
increase. The accompanying table summarises the first 
quarter reports ; detailed figures with the usual analysis 
by industry appear in this week’s issue of the Records 
and Statistics Supplement. The gross trading profits of 
§42 companies ¥. ‘10se reports appeared between January 
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and March show an increase of 154 per cent, from 
£1864 million to £215 million ; the previous quarter’s 
companies had shown an increase of 18 per cent. The 
total income of the first quarter companies was nearly 
£30 million higher at £242.2 million. Of this increase 
£3 million extra was set aside for depreciation reserve, 
taxation absorbed nearly {£12 million, reserves (includ- 
ing in many cases amounts set aside for extra deprecia- 
tion) were increased by {£11 million and ordinary share- 
holders received dividends increased to the extent of 
£34 million net. The increase in the previous quarter 
was just over {2 million net. It is a little difficult to 
understand what all the fuss about increased dividends 
amounts to when sums of a few million pounds only 
are at stake. The National Income White Paper put the 
increase in “ dividends and interest” at £24 million, 
from £803 million to £827 million; this includes 
debenture interest and preference dividends, both of 
which have shown some tendency to increase, and it is 
a gross figure equivalent to about £13 million after tax 
is deducted. The same document showed that wages 
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and salaries, after provision for taxes, rose last year by 
£377 million. 

It is old-fashioned to argue that the shareholder 
deserves something better than a penny for eVery two. 
pence that the Chancellor now collects in taxation o, 
his profits. His fate, in the view of those who believs 
that a healthy and expanding economy needs no assis 
ance from personal savings, is a matter of indifferencs 
But even if this is true, the fate of industry’s capinj 
resources is of the highest importance. There is a limi 
as Mr Jay has recently acknowledged, beyond whict 
taxation on profits cannot be pushed without doip 
damage to the economy. The Economic Secretary dij 
not attempt to say where the limit should be put, anj 
the Chancellor, by removing the initial allowances ney: 
year, has conveyed the impression that in his view th: 
limit is a long way off. This is against all the adyvic: 
and experience of industry, and the danger is that this 
year profits will give the appearance of the limitles 
cruse, to be tapped at will without risk to the lifeblood 
of industry. 


Business Notes 


Barbed Wire for the Ring Fence 


Mr Gaitskell’s budget eschewed new taxes, and changed 
existing taxes in ways that are simply understood—6d. on the 
income tax, and the total suspension of the initial allowances, 
for examples. Interest in the Finance Bill is thus largely 
concentrated on the details of the measures heralded in the 
budget speech, particularly those to circumvent the avoidance 
of Profits Tax. The Bill includes one obnoxious feature 
about which the Chancellor was silent in his speech, namely 
the clause that seeks power to obtain information from 
banks and other financial institutions about interest paid gross 
to individuals ; this is criticised in a following note. 


On the “avoidance clauses” the broad conclusion is 
inescapable ; they are widely and indeed harshly drawn, and 
if they succeed in their object, which is doubtful, it will be 
by virtue of a further incursion of administrative decision 
instead of clear law-making and by erecting further barriers 
to the free movement of capital. In other words, Clauses 28 
and 32, as they stand, confess the consequences of driving 
taxation to the very limit. The first resurrects the old and 
objectionably wide formulas used in the hope of preventing 
avoidance of EPT ; the Commissioners, being of the opinion 

that the main purpose or one of the main purposes for which 

any transaction . . . was effected was the avoidance or reduc- 

tion of liability to the profits tax 
may make “such adjustments as they consider appropriate.” 
It is true that there is appeal to the Special Commissioners, 
but the clause as it stands opens the door far too widely to 
administrative decision. Of Clause 32, it can only be said 
that it is wholly incompatible with the idea that London is 
the financial centre of the world or that Britain is a satis- 
factory place to which new capital can be brought. No com- 
pany can cease to be resident in the United Kingdom, or 
transfer its business to a non-resident, or allow an overseas 
subsidiary to raise capital, or transfer shares in an overseas 
subsidiary, without Treasury consent. These acts become 
unlawful, on the ground that they conduce to avoidance of 
income tax and profits tax. Similarly, any person 


who does or is a party to the doing of any act which to his 
knowledge amounts to or results in, or forms part of a 
series of acts which together amount to, or result in, or will 
amount to or result in 


something that is so unlawful will in the absence of proof 


to the contrary be liable to imprisonment for up to two year; 
and/or to a fine not exceeding ten thousand pounds. 


Thus, the Government seeks to add another stretch of 
barbed wire to the fence erected by the Exchange Control 
Act. The precise legal force of that Act and the need in 
particular for Treasury consent to the transfer of residence of 
companies (as, for example, in the recent cases of Rhokam 
and Rhodesian Anglo-American) has been a matter of argu- 
ment among lawyers ; the Finance Bill seeks to establish, on 
quite different grounds of loss of taxable capacity, a barrier 
to the movement of capital and enterprise. The price oi 
success in this endeavour will be high, for to the extent tha 
the Clause succeeds in keeping within this country what is 
already here, it will certainly deter new capital from coming 
at all. 

* * * 


Capital Bonuses and Profits Tax 


Clause 28 of the Finance Bill provides that where there 
has been a bonus issue of capital at any time after April 6th, 
1949 (it is hard to assess the significance of ” fremshas” 
that it is retros ve), any subsequent capital reduction wit 
be treated as oP aisebecion for purposes of the Profits Tax. 
Similar provisions apply where the reduction comes first and 
the capital is later increased by a bonus issue. In both cases 
the amount of the distribution is limited to the lesser of the 
amounts applied in increasing or reducing the capital, and 
loan capital is covered equally with share capital except for 
loan capital subscribed in ah. The clause will apply only 
where the sum capitalised could have been utilised in making 
a “ distribution ” under existing rules. Hitherto, although the 
law has not been specific on the point, reductions of capital 
have not been treated as distributions and this has led some 
concerns to attempt to avoid the higher rate of tax chargeable 
on distributions by capitalising reserves and then, sometimes 
almost contemporaneously, having a capital reduction. Such 
attempts might be frustrated by the decision in the recent 


Scottish case of In re A and D Fraser Ltd. in which the Coutt 
of Session refused to confirm a reduction of capital on t 
ground that it was a transaction to avoid taxation. This 
however, was a Companies Act case and the Revenue a 


clearly taking no 
The consequences of the new clause, however, extend 
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peyond the prevention of avoidance. Profits Tax is now 
charged at the rate of $0 per cent, relief being given at 40 per 
cent on the excess of the chargeable profits over the distribu- 
sions to members. The total of this non-distribution relief 
represents the maximum additional profits tax that will 
become payable if in any year distributions exceed the charge- 
able profits ; as the years pass this quantum of relief becomes 
greater, and its possible withdrawal is a more serious danger. 
it must be remembered also that non-distribution relief 
arises not only when profits are withheld from distribution 
but also where they are paid to non-resident corporations 
holding control. The expression “distribution” already 
covers much more than dividends paid out of profits earned 
since the beginning of 1947: it includes dividends paid out 
of balances of profits of earlier periods, distributions of capital 
profits and, in the case of director controlled companies, 
certain remuneration or loans paid to controlling directors. 
Now it is to be wider sull. 


* * x 


Effect on Redeemable Preference Shares 


If after April 6, 1949, a company makes a bonus issue 
out of reserves that would otherwise have been distribu- 
table, and also redeems redeemable preference shares, the 
amotnt applied in such redemption will be treated as a dis- 
tribution and the rate of profits will be fixed accordingly. 
This week’s Monsanto Chemical issues, in which a bonus 
issue of ordinary shares was followed by a cash issue of 
redeemable preference shares, will presumably not be 
affected, even when (and if) the preference shares are 
redeemed, since the bonus issue was made by the capitalisa- 
tion of the share premium account, which would not appear 
to be a distributable sum. But many other companies that 
in the past issued redeemable preference shares on mandatory 
redemption terms, and that’ have made bonus issues in the 
last two years, or make them in the future, will find them- 
selves faced with heavy additional liabilities, which may 
amount to as much as 40 per cent of the amount capitalised 
or applied in redemption. It is not clear from the Bill 
whether any premium on redemption would be treated as a 
distribution. 


Thus the clause is a further blow at redeemable preference 
shares, which can be a very useful form of capitalisation 
where there are expectations that, given time, profits can be 
ploughed back to provide permanent finance. It is true that 
no distribution will result from the redemption unless there 
is, at some time or other, a bonus issue, but this would 
involve an act of abnegation that should not be required: 
after all it is often necessary to tie up free reserves in the 
form of a bonus issue before further cash capital can be 
obtained. The clause does not appear to affect companies 
that make bonus issues of capital without there being any 
likelihood of reductions of capital in the future. 


_Up to the present only a few enlightened companies have 
disclosed the amount of non-distribution relief they have 
received. Such relief merges with the free reserves and 
would not normally be drawn upon. But the hazards are 
increasing and reserves are not really free if on a distribution 


part would be payable, not to the members, but to the tax- 
collector, 


* * * 


Breach of Banking Secrecy 


Much concern has been aroused in banking circles at 
the proposal in the Finance Bill to empower the tax authori- 
hes to demand from the banks returns of all interest payments 
made or credited, without deduction of tax, for amounts of 

15 or more in any specified year, and the names and 
addresses of the individual recipients. The traditional 
Principle that a banker’s dealings with his customers shall be 
Strictly confidential has always been guarded as jealously as 
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though it were one of the essential freedoms—and, indeed, 
it can well be argued that it is. If bank accounts were open 
to scrutiny by Government officials at will, the door to the 
police state would be opened very wide indeed. In the past, 
governments have respected this principle ; in particular, it 
was carefully and deliberately preserved in the Bank of 
England nationalisation Act, in the course of the debates 
upon which Dr Dalton was constrained to accept an appro- 
priate delimitation of the new power given to the Treasury 
to “ request ” information from the banks. Desirable though 
it is to take all reasonable steps to check tax evasion, this is 
not a sufficient ground for breaching a principle of such 
significance. Any breach at all would be bound to ease the 
way for possible future intrusions for less desirable purposes. 
Mr Gaitskell should think again ; and, so far as bank accounts 
are concerned, should be content to rest upon the quite 
different existing power—to secure information, in cases of 
law-breaking, only by order of the Court related to an 
individual account. 


In view of the importance of the issue at stake, it is remark- 
able that this proposal did not find a place in the budget 
speech; it thus came as a shock, on publication of the Finance 
Bill, to all save a handful of senior bankers. The banks had 
been informed beforehand of what was afoot, but not, 
apparently, in such a way that there could be said to have 
been any real consultation with them. It may be presumed 
that their response left the Chancellor in no doubt about 
the extent of their distaste for the project. So far as can be 
gleaned from a scrutiny of the Bill, the intention would not 
be to order the returns in question for all bank accounts 
affected. The wording of the clause specifically gives power 
to require returns either from a bank as a whole or from 
any of its branch managers—a phrasing that suggests that the 
authorities might be contemplating a programme of regional 
drives. A piecemeal approach would, of course, reduce the 
labour thrust upon the banks ; but it would still be very 


An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K, tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded [762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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considerable—even though the proportion of personal yo 
accounts carrying balances averaging at least £3,000 thus 


ielding £15 gross at 4 per cent) must be small. To sift these 
= for the authorities a bank would, of course, have to survey 
the whole. 


* * * 


Imperial Chemical Industries 


A 12 per cent dividend (against 10 per cent for 1949) 
was a little less than the market had expected from ICI, but 
that fact has not prevented the £1 ordinary stock units from 
advancing this week to §1s. ex dividend. The figures 
revealed in the preliminary statement are of dimensions with- 
out rival among British industrial concerns. Group profit, 
before taxation and depreciation, amounted to nearly £397 
million compared with approximately £24 million in 1949. 
Thus the setback in trading results recorded by the 1949 
figures has been handsomely made good. The group’s manu- 
facturing assets have been revalued at their replacement cost 
on January 1, 1950, discounted for their remaining useful 
lives ; on this basis depreciation has been provided amount- 
ing to £8,694,823 in 1950, a figure not strictly comparable 
with that of {6,660,622 for 1949. 

After charging depreciation on this scale, group profits 
amount to £31,018,457 against £17,323,509 for 1949. The 
tax collector seizes practically £124 million (against 
£6,500,000 in 1949), and the net income of the parent com- 
pany, after allowing for some increase in profits retained by 
subsidiaries and other adjustments, amounts to {16,843,912 
against £9,791,503. The increase in the ordinary dividend 
absorbs an extra £530,000 net ; this is a sum almost insig- 
nificant by comparison with the increase in net profits, the 
bulk of which feeds the capital purposes of the group, includ- 
ing obsolescence and replacement of assets reserve 
(£5,000,000) and stock replacement reserve (£4,000,000). 

Revaluation of the assets has resulted in a surplus over 
previous book values of £96,120,273, which has been trans- 
ferred to capital reserves; this sum, approximately 
£584 million represents provisions to central obsolescence 
and depreciation set aside up to the end of 1949. This 
revaluation, coupled with the transfers from profits in 1950, 
raises the total capital reserves of the company to 
£118,154,089 and total revenue reserves to £26,368,816. 
Together with the share and loan capital, these figures 
indicate that ICI commands total resources of £250 million. 
It is a matter for congratulation that the company has come 
nearer than many to meeting the enormous responsibilities 
of maintaining its resources—and such gigantic ones— intact. 


* * * 


Argument on Raw Materials 


The debate on raw materials in the House last Tuesday 
was disappointing. It was expected to be something of a 
firework display, but the fireworks proved to be damp squibs. 
Government spokesmen gave no facts or figures to demon- 
strate that the plight of industry was not as serious as Mr 
Bevan and Mr Wilson had recently suggested—as, indeed, 
it is not. They made no attempt to assess the supplies of 
materials that may be oes Sink this year ; all that, 
presumably, is left to Mr Stokes’s new Ministry. The 
Government’s view was perhaps best summed up by Mr 
Strauss, the Minister of Supply: 


It is too carly to say whether we will get the raw materials 
we need for our defence and essential civil production, 
but we are certainly not justified, here and now, in saying 
that we will not. 

This is comfort of a sort, but it would be more reassuring 
if past experience had shown that the Government’s foresight 
in these matters was more to be relied on. 


Of twenty-six of the raw materials that Britain has to 
import (listed on page 999 of The Economist last week), 
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only two—sulphur and malybdetmen-~come = 
the United States. In addition Britain get nurely from 


Sa 

of its import of cotton linters from America, oe a 
of its import of raw cotton, a fifth of its petroleum, Jess than 
a fifth of its copper (refined from British scrap and/or 
Rhodesian blister), a tenth of its softwood, and less than 
tenth of its zinc. Six of the twenty-six ities (tin, 
antimony, cobalt, rubber, wool and jute) come entirely o, 
almost entirely from the sterling area. others come 
from Canada, Europe and European overseas territorie; 
These figures do not suggest that Britain is particular 
dependent on the United States for most of its raw materia 
The offence for which the United States is indicteq oy 
critics on the Left is that American industry stocked up 
quickly—thus offending the principle that all horses should 
run at the same speed and that the fair result of the Derby 
is a dead heat of the whole field. 


* * * 


Priority for Machine Tools 


Mr Strauss was able to be more specific—and enoour. 
aging—about the provision of machine tools for defenc: 
production. He confirmed that so far the Ministry of Supply 
has ordered 6,500 tools, the value of which he put at {4 
million, and is ordering a thousand more. He reported 
that United States Government priority ratings had bees 
obtained for some 4,500 machines—and since he spoke Mr 
Charles Wilson has added that defence order priorities ar: 
likely to be issued from Washington for another 2,600 tool; 
for Britain within the next few days. The Ministry had 
“ordered all the machine tools of the types required that 
were available in Western Europe ”—some 8,000, costing 
£27 million, many of them from Germany. Ordering the 
balance of machine tools required—14,000 to 16,000—from 
British firms has gone rather more slowly, with orders for 
only 8,000 now placed, but the Minister did “ not anticipate 
much difficulty about getting the remainder.” Mr Straus; 
emphasised that much depended upon the administration of 
American tool priorities and the expansion of the American 
industry’s capacity ; study of these problems will be th: 
purpose of the delayed visit to Washington of the Director 
General of Machine Tools. 


Mr Shinwell later added that supplies of machine tools 
would not materially affect production for defence in the 
current year. Deliveries of tools are at present somewhat 
behind expectations, and may well continue to be so unt! 
this autumn ; but the expansion of American output should 
then progressively redress the balance of deliveries, and ther: 
is some reason for confidence that such quantity production 
for defence as depends upon installation of new machine tools 
will not lag seriously behind the programme. 


* * * 


Sulphur as Before 


As was expected, the allocation to Britain of 95,000 tons 
of American sulphur for the present quarter has enabled the 
Board of Trade to bring into force the less onerous of the 
two schemes it had prepared to govern the distribution af 
sulphur within British industry from the beginning of ths 
month. This scheme, based upon supplies of 100,000 ton! 
for the quarter, will allow most users of sulphur and sulphur 
acid between 80 and go per cent of their rate of consumpt 
during the whole of 1950. This is equivalent in most cast 


to rather lower s of their consumption at the end 
of last year, on which sacher quotas were based, but the Board 


added ‘that when the schemes aje fully implemented *"" 
consumer should receive either less sulphur or sulphuric = 
than he has had since the start of the year, and many wil 
benefit by some increase in the rate of supplies.” 


Supplies to the producers of superphosphates are to remain 
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THE TEST OF 
TWO CENTURIES 


In the two hundred years since Glyn, Mills 
& Co. became a name in Lombard Street, 
great changes have shaped the course of 
history. In those changes this now famous 
bank has preserved unaltered its tradition of 
a private Banking House offering the most 
comprehensive financial facilities. 

To-day, as in 1753, Glyn, Mills & Co. 
provides a banking service to meet the special 
requirements both of the large public 


corporation and of the private customer. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks : Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 





BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESFABLISHED 1869 


* 


Every description of National and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


* 
Munich Office: 5 Maffeistrasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 063/603 


Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 


Cabie Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address; “‘Vereinsbank" Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 


* 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL \ 


I.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. / 


















Finance for the Private Company 


Rising costs of plant, stocks, and work in 
progress have combined with taxation to set 
new problems for the Private Company in 
raising additional capital or long-term funds. 
To assist sound enterprises in solving such 
problems within the limits of today’s priori- 
ties is one of the functions of 1.C.F.C. 

L.C.F.C. operates on commercial principles 


and offers despatch, economy and flexibility 
in method. 





Full particulars of the facilities offered may 
be obtained from 
The General Manager, The Birmingham Manager, 


7, Draper’s Gardens, 214, Hagley Road, 
London, E.C.2, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


A Festival Handbook 


This timely booklet contains useful information regarding 
the principal events arranged in London and throughout 
the country in celebration of the Festival of Britain. 
Customers and friends of the bank at home and from 
overseas may obtain a copy at any of our branches. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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at the — level of approximately two-thirds of capacity, 


while those to key industries such as iron and steel, explosives, 
metal extraction, tinplate, and certain oil refining processes 
will be maintained in full. The rayon industry will continue 
to receive supplies of sulphur and acid at its present level, 
20 per cent below the 1950 rate. Mr Harold Wilson’s 
verbal “ disaster,’ therefore, can be relegated to the 
stockpile of purple Parliamentary phrases. One of 
its queerer results, in the meantime, was the description, 
in the House of Commons, of bacteriological produc- 
tion of sulphur in the laboratory as “a result which 
might help to relieve the shortage of sulphur.” The 
production of sulphur by the action of bacteria—first noticed 
in the sediment of certain pools in the Libyan desert— 
is indeed being studied by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which some months ago produced a 
properly restrained account of the phenomenon. But the 
DSIR was at pains to emphasise the impressive remoteness 
of this natural phenomenon from the practical job of turning 
out sulphur on any scale ; Mr de Freitas’s bacteria are hardly 
likely to be harnessed to help the present sulphur shortage 
unless it lasts longer than the most doleful estimates. 


* * * 


Steel Facts and Implications 


By the end of last summer the steel industry’s stocks 
of imported iron ore, pig iron, and scrap had been built up 
to an exceptionally high level. In part this reflected the need 
to have “ everything always available everywhere ” to permit 
of uninterrupted operation to capacity and record output ; 
in part, it marked the industry’s normal attention to future 
prospects for materials. By drawing upon these stocks to 
supplement current deliveries of materials, steel output was 
maintained during the winter, until the slight fall recorded 
in March, in spite of disorganised shipments that cost the 
industry 600,000 tons of ore and of reduced deliveries of 
German scrap. During the six months from September 
last these drawings on materials in stock afforded rather more 
than a million tons of steel ; by the end of March, stocks of 
imported ore and of scrap had been reduced by slightly more 
than half and those of pig iron by two-fifths. Such reductions 
are far beyond the limited drawings upon stocks that 
normally take place in the industry during the winter and 
the present level of stocks would not permit of any appre- 
ciable further reduction during the remainder of this year. 


What these facts may imply was the subject of some 
difference early this week between the Minister of Supply 
(briefed by the nationalised Iron and Steel Corporation) and 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. The facts were not in 
dispute, Nor were such details of immediate prospects as the 
Minister gave. All parties agree that total imports of German 
scrap this year can be “ nothing like last year’s 1,900,000 
tons ”; about a million tons this year appears to be the general 
hope. Ore imports should slightly improve as soon as the 
disorganisation of shipping by hastily contrived bulk ship- 
ments of coal and other materials has subsided. Imports of 
pig iron may increase slightly. And there should be some 
increase in the smelting of home ore, though this, owing to 
its lower iron content, will require more coke and reduce 
the average productivity of the blast furnaces. There may 
be some slight differences in the expectations that the Govern- 
ment and Corporation on the one side, and the Federation 
on the other, attach to the home scrap drive, though all 
protest its supreme importance. 


Mr Strauss, however, deduces from this evidence that steel 
production this year will be lower than last year. The Federa- 
tion has again expressed its confidence that the lower limit of 
the target set in this year’s Economic Survey, 16 million tons, 
can be achieved. On the face of it the two views are not 
inconsistent ; last year’s output, after all, was nearly 
16,300,000 tons. But it does appear that the Government 
and Corporation may be thinking in terms of an output 
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slightly below that forecast in the Survey. The marin ; 
probably not beyond a reasonable range of error: or : 
difference has perhaps been somewhat exaggerated, Th: 
variance in conclusions from the same set of facts probahj 
represents, on the one hand, the natural bullishness of . 
Federation, speaking for an industry that since th 


been able to confound the © war ha; 


simists and, on the other hand 
the bearishness of the Corporation, now entering yp, 


responsibility for an industry it is as yet unable to contro) 
coupled with the automatic anxiety that now besets ap, 
production department of the Government at the Mention 
of raw materials. It does seem, however, that on the moy 
sanguine estimates demand for steel by the end of thi 
year will be exerting great pressure upon supplies and thy: 
the pattern of output may be changed as materials ,: 
diverted to Margam. Though all parties are reluctant 4; 
decide upon allocation, details of the least obstructive for, 
for such a scheme are being carefully studied by all three, 


x * * 


How Much Scrap? 


Nearly half the ferrous scrap used in steel-making in 
this country comes from within the steel industry itself 
The “scrap cycle” as described in a recent issue of th 
British Iron and Steel Federation’s Statistical Bulletin, js 
more complex than is generally realised. To begin at th 
steel furnace, every hundred tons of crude steel ingots and 
castings (together with two tons of imported ingots and semis 
yield 74 tons of finished steel products and 25 tons of 
“circulating scrap” (the waste cut off the ingot in primary 
operations and returned to the furnace within a few hours); 
the remaining three tons consist of mill scale and irrecover- 
able losses. Of the 74 tons of finished steel, 13 are exported 
and thus lost for scrap recovery purposes, I1 return 3 
“process scrap” from the steel-using industries, and on 
is lost. This leaves 49 tons for steel consumers at home, 
who export 12 tons in manufactured form. For every 37 
tons retained for home use, about 17 tons of “ capital scrap” 
(i.e., discarded plant and equipment) were returned to the 


IMPORTED 


iron and steel industry last year. Total home scrap suppl 
therefore, amounted to 53 tons for every 100 tons of ingo! 
and castings produced ; two tons of this go to the blast 
furnaces and 51, plus 12 tons of imported steel scrap, back 
into the steel furnace. About 30 tons of the final 63 
come from within the steel industry. 

Would a much larger return of scrap be possible? Ths 
question derives special importance from the shortage that 
now besets the steel industry owing to the decline of supplies 
from Western Germany. It is not easy to answer. It} 
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aa) 
LARGEST INDUSTRY 


The series on Hollywood, now appearing 
in six special instalments in Picture 
Post, makes an absorbing study of 
America’s third largest — and most 
fantastic — industry. Interviews with 
stars: and would-be stars: a preview 
of the film which Chaplin considers to 
be “the best ever to come out 
of Hollywood”: pictures which 
illustrate the intricate details of 
film-making: Hollywood’s spectacular 
plans for the future: its finest achieve- 
ments and most blatant vulgarities: all 
this and more is revealed in these frank 
andpenetrating articles. As was expected, 
the series is arousing very great interest. 
But — however fascinating in itself — it 
is chiefly important to advertisers as 
yet another significant proof of Picture 
Post's great and ever-increasing popular 
appeal. And it is this distinctive character 
of Picture Post —popular yet responsible 
— which makes it the best of all possible 
backgrounds for creating public confi- 
dence and demand, in a mass market. 


THIRD 


BRITAIN'S 


FIRST 


PICTURE MAGAZINE 
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EVERY WEDNESDAY 4D. 
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SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


PLUS 
Henlys 3-Way Guarantee 


1. Every car is guaranteed for 6 months on same terms as a new car. 
2. Every car is tested by our engineers before purchase by us. 
3. Every car is inspected and serviced as necessary before sale. 


1950 Austin A.90 Coupe 1949 Bentley 4} Mk. VI Saloon 
1950 Hillman Phase IV Saloon 
1950 Morris Six Saloon 


1949 Ford Prefect Saloon 
1949 Humber S/Snipe Saloon 
1950 Sun/Talbot ‘* 80 "* Saloon 1949 Jaguar 34 Saloon 

1949 jaguar 24 Mk. V Saloon 
1949 M.G. Ii 2-seater 

1949 Armstrong Lancaster Saloon [949 Morris Oxford Szloon 
1949 Austin A/70 Saloon 1949 Morris 8 Tourer 

1949 Singer SM “‘ 1500 "’ Saloon 
1948 Rover ‘‘75"’ Saloon 


1950 Vauxhall Velox Saloon 
1950 Wolseley 6/80 Saloon 


1949 Austin Princess Saloon 


1949 Austin Sheerline Saloon 


Special Deferred Terms available 


HENLYS 


Gngland's Laide (Motor Agents 


Head Office : Henly House, 385 Euston Rd., N.W.1. (EUS 4444), 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 (GRO 2287) 

and at 1-5 Peter St., Manchester . The Square, Bournemouth. 

Cheltenham Rd., Bristol . A. Mulliner, Bridge St., Northampton. 

182 London Rd., Camberley. 30 Branches throughout the Country. 


OL 


Keep in touch with developments and 
changes always taking place in the inter- 
national oil industry by reading the 


PETROLEUM 
PRESS SERVICE 


A monthly journal of information and comment, 


published in English and French. 


£2.10.0a year post free. Air mail edition, postage extra. 
Terms to the Press, including reproduction rights, 
on application. 








Write for a free copy of the latest number to :— 


PETROLEUM PRESS SERVICE 
93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 London Wall 2550 
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unlikely that returns of circulating and process scrap could 
be greatly increased. The return of only 17 tons of capital 
scrap for every 37 tons of steel retained at home may seem 
inadequate ; but it must be remembered that present home 
consumption is more than twice the annual rate for 1926-35, 
when much of the steel now becoming available for scrap 
may have been incorporated into equipment. The life of 
steel products, of course, varies from the few months of a 
tin can, through the §-10 years of a motor vehicle (at present 
artificially extended) to the 40 years or more of structural 
steel. Bearing in mind the irrecoverable losses, such as 
steel in ships lost at sea, in expended ammunition, and loss 
by rust and corrosion, it seems that a high proportion of 
the available home scrap is being secured, and it may be 
that not a great deal more is to be had—though the rate 
of return could usefully be accelerated in many cases. This 
conclusion, perhaps, lies behind the not wholly surprising 
omission, in the Federation’s otherwise exhaustive survey, 
of any discussion whether economic incentives would bring 
out more scrap or bring it out faster. 


*x * * 
“M and G” General Trust Fund 


Several features in the offer of units in the “ M and G” 
General Trust Fund command attention. It is the first unit 
trust to seek and obtain a Stock Exchange quotation, It is 
the first offer of units for cash of a size to require and receive 
the consent of the Capital Issues Committee. And it marks 
a twenty-year anniversary of the first unit trust introduced 
in this country, by the same management. This last feature, 
indeed, explains the conversion offer that is made, con- 
currently with the cash offer, to unit holders of First British 
Fixed Trust, the fixed life of which comes to an end in 
June ; at the same time, conversion offers are extended to 
holders of the Second, Third and Fourth British units, which 
terminate at various dates up to 1954. These conversion 
offers appear to be on very satisfactory terms, particularly 
as the trusts, as originally constituted, have been increasingly 
affected by nationalisation. 


The yield on the new “M and G” units at the opening 
price of 20s. is put at 4} per cent. The managers will have 
power to invest “in any security in respect of which permis- 
sion to deal is effective on a recognised Stock Exchange in 
the United Kingdom.” It will be conducted, in accordance 
with the long-standing policy of the Municipal and General 
Group, as a “cash fund” trust, as a result of which the 
benefits of advantageous dealing will accrue to the trust. 


The experiment of Stock Exchange dealing will be 
watched with interest, not least by other unit trust manage- 
ments. The market will be provided with units by the 
managers at a commission of one half per cent ; jobbers will 
then be free to make their own price, and it should in general 
be narrower than the margin on which the managers would 
normally operate. Thus, a Stock Exchange quotation, though 
it gives an undoubted cachet to the units, may reduce the 
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opportunities open to the managers for dealing at thei 

quotation. Such competition should not be regarded aan 
as an act of abnegation on the managers’ part ; it may be the 
the volume of demand via the Stock Exchange will show 
considerable powers of expansion. At any rate, the experi- 
ment is timely, the operation well conceived, and the manage. 
ment highly esteemed. These are at least the right ingre. 
dients for attracting risk capital from the small saver 


* * x 


New Aluminium Agreement 


The twenty-year agreement made by the Ministry 9 
Supply at the end of last year with the Aluminum Con. 
pany of Canada has now been replaced by a new agreemen: 
valid until 1974. In return for an additional sum of $1; 
million, making a total loan of $40 million by the British 
Government, the amount of aluminium metal received by the 
United Kingdom from Canada will be increased from 
220,000 metric tons to 250,000 tons in 1952 and to 260,00 
metric tons in 1953. A programme of expansion, to be partly 
financed by the British loan, was announced last week ; it js 
to include new development in north-eastern Quebe 
which should result in increased output of ingots 
in a year’s time, and also in British Columbia, which is likely 
to take about three years to come into production. The ingot 
capacity of the organisation will as a result eventually be: 
increased by 150,000 metric tons to a total of more than 
550,000 tons. 


The Ministry of Supply decided that new arrangements 
were necessary primarily because supplies of aluminium 
scrap have not come up to expectation ; indeed, the drive 
for scrap non-ferrous metal has produced inadequate results 
generally. The i iate postwar accumulation of 
aluminium scrap from discarded aeroplane bodies and engines 
is now probably exhausted and supplies are likely to be 
limited. The new agreement does not affect the quantity 
of virgin aluminium in prospect this year. For 1952 it means 
an increase of 30,000 metric tons and in 1953 of 40,000 
metric tons. British ingot output was about 30,000 metric 
tons in 1950 and can be increased only marginally by a 
thousand tons or so. Norway is not likely in these years to 
be able to send to this country more than 15,000 tons, and 
supplies from elsewhere are doubtful. Thus some 295,000 
metric tons of virgin aluminium should be available to the 
British fabricating industry in 1952 and over 300,000 tons in 
1953. These amounts should be sufficient in 1952 and 19§3 
to meet both the needs of rearmament and the demands of 
all but inessential civilian manufacture ; indeed, the Ministry 
expects to increase the monthly allocation later this year. 


For twenty years from 1954 the new agreement provides 
for the Ministry of Supply to have first call on 250,000 
metric tons instead of 200,000 tons. Thus after 1951 adequate 
supplies of aluminium should be forthcoming. Moreover 
by 1954 it is hoped that the proposed Norwegian plant at 
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Sunndalséra will be ready with a capacity of 40,000 tons ; 
this would double Norwegian capacity and the new plant 
will provide entirely for export trade in aluminium, in which 
Britain is Norway’s biggest customer. These signs of 
expansion suggest that one shortage, at least, is on the way to 
being remedied. On the other hand, it was indicated at the 
annual meeting of the British Aluminium Company this 
week that no decision has yet been taken whether the joint 
British-Canadian project for aluminium production is going 
to be sited in the Gold Coast or in North Borneo. 


* * * 


Penny on the Pint 


It seems that the increase in the retail price of Guinness 
by 2d. per pint (following the wholesale increase of 12s. per 
barrel) is to be followed by increases in most other beers of 
one penny per pint. The publicans have long complained 
‘0 the brewers that rising costs have been causing them 
hardship and that an increase in the retail gross margin is 
imperative if they are to make ends meet; since brewers’ 
profits have been falling, this has virtually meant an increase 
in the retail price. The brewers have hitherto been bound 
by their undertaking to the Treasury not to raise the price 
of beer for twelve months following the 1950 Budget, which 
raised gravities by three degrees. London brewers have 
now, through the London Brewers’ Council, agreed in prin- 
ciple to an increase of one penny, but have suggested an 
allocation to licensees from the total proceeds of 24s. per 
barrel (there are 288 pints in a barrel) less favourable than 
the 20s. understood to have been requested by the licensees, 
who have accordingly, through the London Central Board, 
expressed their dissatisfaction. Similar negotiations about the 
sharing of extra proceeds are taking place throughout the 
country, but they are unlikely to delay the general increase 
In prices. 

Costs of brewing, as well as of retail distribution, have 
risen substantially since the end of the war. At the last 
annual meeting of Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery it was 
stated that malt had increased between 1939 and 1950 from 
64s. Id. per gtr. to 161s. 7d., hops from 214s. 11d. per 
cwt. to §63s. 3d., sugar from 25s. per cwt. to 69s. §d. 
and coal from 24s. 4d. per ton to 62s. 6d. Public mono- 
polies such as the railways, or a private monopoly, may 
“justify” an increase in price by recounting its rising costs ; 
industries working in competitive conditions cannot. The 
customer is not concerned with costs if he can easily buy 
elsewhere ; and today pubs and beer must fight hard to 
keep their customers. Much as they may wish to help 
licensees, it is not wholly within the power of the brewers 
to fix the price of beer and ignore the consequences. An 
increase in price will affect sales. The secretary of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League has spoken of “a 
slight fall in sales.” But how “slight” ? The Chancellor’s 
estmate of revenue from the beer duty for 1951-52—£250 
million—was § per cent less than the provisional receipts for 
1950-51 of £262 million. If he assumed that the price 
of beer would remain unchanged, and that demand would 
continue its downward trend of the past five years, the 
increase of a penny a pint must be expected to reduce sales 
even further. Consumption has already fallen from 33.6 
million bulk barrels in 1945-46 to 26.8 million in 1949-50 ; 
m the year ended March 31, 1951, it will probably have 
fallen below 26 million. The further 5 per cent fall expected 
by the Chancellor would alone mean a total consumption 
©: no more than 25 million bulk barrels. An additional 
Penny may increase both brewers’ and licensees’ earnings 
in the short run, Are the longer-term effects so certain ? 


* * * 


Sharp Rise in Bank Deposits 


The clearing banks’ statement for the four weeks to 
April 18th reveals a much sharper rise in bank deposits than 
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is customary in the first statement of the financial year. 
Net deposits have risen by nearly £111 million, the biggest 
April increase ever shown, in contrast with .a rise of 
£76 million twelve months ago and one of £44 million in 
April, 1949. Rather unexpectedly, the whole of this increase 
in the rate of credit expansion was attributable to bigger 
Government requirements for credit. Partly for this reason, 
too much should not be read into the month’s experience, 
for a period that spans the end of the nation’s financial year 
is apt to be distorted by large movements in Government 
finance that do not conform to any definable pattern. The 
form in which the Governmental demands are reflected in 
bank assets this month was also distorted by special circum- 
stances. Just before the banks’ statements were made up, 
a flood of Government dividend payments and Milk 
Marketing Board disbursements had caused an unusual glut 
of liquid funds in the money market, and it was not until the 
following day that the Bank of England began to mop up 
this by “ reverse ” sales of bills to the banks and the discount 
market. Had the statements been made up on the following 
day, much of the £30 million rise in cash reserves, shown 
in the latest statement, would have swollen the banks’ 
holdings of call money, Treasury bills and Treasury deposit 
receipts instead; even as it is, these assets expanded by 
nearly {£70 million in the four weeks, so that the Exchequer’s 
total borrowing on floating debt from the banking system 
(including the Bank of England) seems to have risen by 
£100 million, compared with only £34 million in the 
equivalent period of 1950. 


By contrast to the experience of recent months, bank 
advances rose during the month by only £12 million, against 
nearly £37 million last year and £15 million in 1949. It is 
true that last year’s rise was inflated by exceptionally heavy 
borrowing by the British Electricity Authority, in anticipa- 
tion of the floating of its market issue. But the comparative 
stability of advances last month, even though it is in line with 
seasonal tendencies, is hard to reconcile with the rising 
needs for the finance of costly imports. Taken in con- 
junction with the increase in Government borrowing, it 
must be regarded as an unexpected, and possibly temporary, 
aberration from the banking trend that has been discernible 
ever since Britain’s surplus on external account drained away 
into deficit at the beginning of 1951. 


* * * 


Liner Company Results 


Recent statements from the chairmen of leading ship- 
ping companies underline the diverse experience of various 
iner trades in present conditions. They tend to emphasise 
the danger of depending too much on the apparent implica- 
tions of a single pointer such as a general index of tramp 
freight rates. The Cunard group, for example, although it 
has interests in other trades, is largely concerned in trans- 
Atlantic business, in which it is now beginning to suffer 
from the “historic result of devaluation ”—rising costs. 
These had not taken full effect during 1950, so that the 
operating surplus was larger than in 1949, although taxa- 
tion absorbed practically all the increase. To judge from 
the results of the first quarter of this year, however, 1950 
will probably prove to have been a peak year. On the other 
hand, Elder Dempster Lines, which is engaged chiefly in 
the West African trade, suffered a decline of about 20 per 
cent in voyage results. This was caused partly by increased 
operating costs, but principally by the expensive delays 
incurred in the main ports, The group also incurred high 
costs in taking tramp tonnage on time charter to supple- 
ment its normal liner services—made necessary by the 
continuing development of the West African territories, 
which appears to be outstripping the capacity of the available 
terminal facilities. 

Reduced earnings in 1950 have been reported also by 
Royal Mail Lines, but this resulted primarily from another 
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obstacle with which shipowners in many trades have to 
contend—the disruption of a normal flow of trade caused by 
mismanagement in bulk buying. The cessation of meat 
imports from South America rendered idle many of the 
costly refrigerated liners specially constructed for this staple 
import. Similarly, in the timber trade, the Currie Line 
was adversely affected last year by the refusal of the timber 
control to accept normal market trends. In that case, how- 
. ever, the Government was forced eventually to pay formid- 

able time charter rates in order to avoid a complete stoppage 
of imports. 


While the experiences of the liner companies have thus 
varied widely during 1950, certain factors have had effects 
common to all. The greatest of these common problems 
is the financing of replacement of tonnage, now becoming 
obsolescent, at prices that show no prospect of remaining 
stable. The Orient Line, for example, is about to take 
delivery of a passenger liner that cost more than 
£3,000,000 ; but a similar liner that has just been ordered 
will cost about £1,000,000 more. The Cunard fleet, which 
now stands in the accounts at a book value of about £29 
million, would cost at least £120 million to replace at current 
prices. It is hardly surprising that the shipping industry 
should be seriously perturbed at the proposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to abolish the 40 per cent initial 
depreciation allowances next year. 


* * * 


Shipbuilding Output 


Merchant ships under construction in the world at the 
end of March, according to the returns published by 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, amounted to 5,097,084 tons 
gross, an increase of 278,331 tons compared with the figures 
for the previous quarter. In neither case were figures avail- 
able from Russia, Poland or China, and most of the increase 
is accounted for by full information from Japan, figures for 
which were incomplete three months ago. At the beginning 
of the year 231,350 tons gross were attributed to Japan, 
whereas the current figure is 479,610 tons. Shipbuilding 
in Germany has increased by 63,775 tons to 261,285 tons, 
while both France and the United Kingdom show increases 
of just over 28,000 fons during the quarter. France and 
Japan are now the biggest shipbuilding countries outside 
the United Kingdom, but large orders have since been placed 
in Germany as a result of the removal of practically all 
restrictions on shipbuilding in that country. 


In the United Kingdom progress during the quarter was 
at a rather lower rate than in the previous quarter, although 
higher than in the same quarter a year ago. Taking the 
average for the last four quarters, however, it is apparent 
that a steady cycle of production is being maintained at 
just Over 1,300,000 tons gross per annum started, launched 
and completed. The proportion of tankers under construc- 
tion continues at slightly more than 55 per cent of the total, 
and 36 per cent of the total is for export, nearly half of it for 
Norway. Of the total under construction in the world, 
1,332,657 tons are for registry in Britain, 678,610 tons for 
Norway, 597,024 tons for France, 416,580 tons for 
Japan, 285,299 tons for Italy, 266,676 tons for the United 
States and 230,042 tons for Germany ; of these countries 


only Norway and France have ships being built outside 
their own territories. 


Merchant shipbuilding orders received in the United 
Kingdom during the quarter reached an extremely high level. 
According to the Shipbuilding Conference they amounted 
to more than 1,500,000 tons gross, over three times the total 
for the whole of 1949. The removal of the initial deprecia- 
tion allowances, however, will adversely affect British ship- 
owners’ ability to order further replacement tonnage. This 
factor will not affect foreign shipowners, who have con- 
tracted for one-third of the new tonnage ordered from 
British yards during the last quarter. The total order book 
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of the British shipbuilding industry now amounts , 
5,000,000 tons gross, of an estimated value of £435 million. 
two-thirds of this total still remains to be laid down, Neg, 
60 per cent of the work on order consists of tankers - thi 

redominance of tankers was maintained in the orders booked 
in the last quarter, despite the increase in the numbe; of 
orders for dry-cargo liners and tramps. 


* * * 


Superphosphate Supplies 


A new fertiliser factory built by Fisons, Ltd., openej 
last week, the first in this country for the production of 
triple superphosphate. It has an annual capacity of 120,09) 
tons, but there is no prospect of its working to this Capacity 
until supplies of sulphuric acid improve. The factory would 
need about 30,000 tons of natural sulphur a year: the 
industry is receiving enough to permit production only x 
62.5 per cent of capacity. 

The total output of superphosphates had been running 
at about one million tons a year, but since last Sep. 
tember the industry has borne the brunt of the cuts in 
sulphuric acid. Easing of sulphur supplies has brought it 
no more than an assurance that for the present its allocation 
will be cut no further. Production in the 1950-51 season 
(which started in July) is not likely to exceed 800,000 tons. 
Consumption during the 1949-50 season was neatly 
1,250,000 tons and the removal of part of the subsidy las 
July did not appear to have much effect on farmers’ pur- 
chases during the remainder of the year. In order to meet 
demand, the Board of Trade last year planned to import 
about 283,000 tons of superphosphate between last July 
and June this year ; up to the end of March, about 212,500 
tons had been brought in. There should be no difficulty 
in obtaining the remaining 70,500 tons within the prescribed 
time, since average monthly imports have recently been 
exceeding 40,000 tons, and in March nearly 47,000 tons 
were brought in. But production on the continent, the main 
source of imports, is also affected by scarcity of sulphuric 
acid ; if British fertiliser production remains at its present 
level, it may prove more difficult to continue to supplement 
home supplies with imports during the 1951-52 season. 


Consumption next season, however, may be considerably 
lower. The second half of the fertiliser subsidy is due to be 
removed in July and this, combined with the rising cost of 
production, is expected to lead to a sharp increase in an 
The cost of sulphur is rising rapidly and the freight charges 
on phosphate rock have nearly trebled. New prices have yet 
to be negotiated, but some members of the industry expect 
them to be high enough to check consumption. Against this 
there is the change in farming practice that has led toa 
much greater dependence on fertilisers, and the need t 
stimulate grassland, which in turn increases the demand for 
superphosphates. 


A further element of uncertainty is introduced by the 
success of recent experiments using nitric in place 0 
sulphuric acid. With the addition of some new plant, exist- 
ing fertiliser factories might be converted to these pr0- 
cesses ; that developed by Imperial Chemical Industries gives 
a product that contains nitrogen as well as phosphates. Id 
at present produces no superphosphates and the companys 
entry into this field could mean strong competition for 
existing producers. These experiments, therefore, are bein; 
closely watched by the superphosphate producers. 


* * * 


Falling Motor Output 


The cut in steel allocations to the motor industry 5 
beginning to affect the number of cars sent abroad, 
exports for the first quarter of 1951 were the lowest for mot 
than a year. AQ total of 88,821 cars and car chassis wel 
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It 1s the Age of Machinery, 
in every outward 

and inward sense 

of that word 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. Thomas Carlyle (1795 - 1881) 





THE SAGE OF CHELSEA was well on in qF*® 


his fifties when Marshalls and when “ 


Fowlers first began to build machinery 
over a hundred years ago. These two firms are 
now united in the Marshall Organisation. It is 
their joint pride that generations of their crafts- 
men have handed down their skill from grand- 
father to father, from father to son. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, this long tradition has been one 
of pioneering, of innovation and improvement, 
not only in industrial heavy engineering, but also 
in the field of mechanised farming. 


: t, At the British Industries Fair the 
GEM Marshall Organisation is showing THE 
ws FOWLER CHALLENGER MK. III DIESEL 

CRAWLER . THE FOWLER MK. V F DIESEL 
CRAWLER - THE FIELD-MARSHALL SERIES 3 TRACTOR 
THE ROAD-MARSHALL TYPE RT 508 TANDEM DIESEL 
ROAD ROLLER - THE ROAD-MARSHALL RD SERIES 2 


THREE-WHEEL DIESEL ROAD ROLLER. 
B.I.F Stand 1366 







Products of 
THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 
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Drawn by A, R. THOMSON, R.A. 


Backroom Boy with a bucksaw Although his 
name never appears Halloran is one of the most im- 
portant contributors to the newspapers. In fact, it is 
on his bucksaw that the publication of the newspaper 
depends. For Barney Halloran* is a Newfoundland 
logger, on the pay roll of the largest paper mill in the 
world — Bowater’s at Corner Brook. His job is to fell 
and cut the trees into four foot logs, using the length of 
his bucksaw as a measure. They are then ready for the 
journey to Corner Brook by sleigh, truck, train, ship or 
most usual of all, floating down by river, there to be 
pulped and processed into newsprint. Halloran stands 
five foot eleven in his socks, and weighs 200 pounds, 
according to the Medical Officer who runs the foot rule 
over every logger at the start of the season. According 
to the camp cook, his appetite is built in proportion ! 
“ He’d eat a cow between two biscuits.” But Barney 
just smiles tolerantly, knowing that a logger without an 
appetite is as useless as an axe without a handle. 

THE WHOLE WEALTH OF BOWATER CRAFTSMANSHIP, EXPERIENCE AND RFSFARCH 


IN THE ART OF MAKING PAPER ~~ THE * KNOW-HOW ” IN SHORT — 1S FREELY AT 
YOUR SERVICE. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA ‘ SOUTH AFRICA * U.5.A ° NURWAY ~ SWEDEN 


* Fictitious name for a real character 
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Founded in 1816, we 


are today a Group of 
ypst0F” Companies each eminent 


in its own field. The theme of 


Festival Trains 
TO AND FROM LONDON . 


our business is the manufac- 
ture of metering equipment 
and domestic apparatus for the 
users of Gas, Electricity, Liquid. 
Fuels and Water. 

By the variety of our products 
we have acquired great tech- 
nical experience and versatile 


‘eae expresses, 


mechanical resources. With : 
linking Festival Centres, “= 


these we adapt our operations 


to the changing needs -of a incorporate the latest 


strenuous age advances in comfort and 


convenience resulting from 


Working Ca £13 million 
— research and application of 
Employees’... 3,000 : 
Factories ... 13, totalling new techniques on your 
17 acres of working space Railways. They are the 
first of many new trains now 
THE 


building. All steel 
construction has been used 
in restaurant cars, 


open-seating saloons, and 


PARKINSON & COWAN 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


PARKINSON & COWAN (Gas Meters) LTD. 
Gas Meters & Industrial Plant & Street Lighting Equipment 
THE PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD. 


Gas Cooking & Heating Appliances compartment carriages. 
PARKINSON WATER HEATERS LTD. 
Water Heaters Seats can be reserved 





MEASUREMENT LIMITED 
Electricity Meters & Remote Control A 
Water Meters & Hydraulic Equipment 
ASPEC (LONDON) LTD. 
industrial Clock Movements & Extreme Precision 
instrument Components 
MONITOR ENGINEERING & OIL APPLIANCES LTD. 
Liquid Fuel re Appliances, Thermostats, Taps, 
prayers, etc. 
ROTOPLUNGE PUMP CO. LTD. 
Industrial Pumps 
: eae noo LTD. 
anning & Treatment of Leather for Diaphragms, 
Clothing & Sundry Trades 3 
PARKINSON & COWAN GROUP EXPORTS LTD. 
Export Trade in the Group's Products 
PARKINSON & COWAN GROUP TRANSPORT LTD. 
Operates Group Road Transport 
MEASUREMENT ENGINEERING LTD. (New Zealand) 
Overseas Company 
PARKINSON & COWAN SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD. 
Overseas Company 


aaee ies: | CBRITISH RAILWAYS ) 
PARKINSON & COWAN LTD., TERMINAL HOUSE, 
GROSVENOR GARDENS 


» 3.W.I : 
Busiest Railway System in the world 


on each train. 


a ee ee - 
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sported during the period, compared with 102,280 cars and 
hassis in the preceding quarter. Supplies of sheet steel were 
t by 20 per cent from the beginning of the year, and output 
uring February was down to little more than 40,000 cars 
id chassis, 11 per cent lower than average monthly produc- 
on at the end of 1950. Output has not yet fallen by the full 
tent of the steel cuts, because it has been possible in many 
ses to switch production from complete cars to chassis ; 
pere has been no difficulty so far in obtaining in local 
sarkets the sheet needed to build bodies for these chassis. 
‘nly a small proportion of the scarce non-ferrous metals 
e used in the chassis ; hence, given a small decline in total 
oduction, the shortage, for example, of zinc of die-casting 
ality, has not limited chassis output. 


Among the big manufacturers, Vauxhall Motors is still 
na four-day week and the Rootes factories are soon expected 
» start short-time working. The Austin Motor Company, on 
he other hand, returned to normal working within a week of 
he imposition of the steel cuts, even though lack of stocks 
nd uncertain deliveries of materials have forced its factories 
» work on a day-to-day basis. The Morris factories, with 
ne small exception, have returned to normal working after 
jismissing a few men ; the Ford plant has throughout been 
orking normally, doubtless helped by the fact that model 
hanges were being made that would in any case have 
stricted output. The Standard company has also con- 
inued to produce at its normal rate of 600 vehicles a day, 
hough this has been achieved to some extent by increasing 
he ratio of tractor to car production. Each tractor takes 
pughly a third of the quantity of scarce materials needed for 
passenger car, and the marked increase in tractor exports 
h the past months suggests that other tractor-producing 
notor companies are working on similar lines. In the first 
warter of the year, 26,724 tractors were exported, compared 
ith a total of 83,939 for the whole of 1950. 


| The industry does not yet know how big a cut is likely to 
made in its supply of alloy steels. These are used exten- 
ely in engines and chassis frames; any reduction in 
pplies may therefore bring about the proportionate fall 
b the industry’s output that ingenuity has averted so far. 
cut is not, however, expected to be large. 
























































* * * 


rivate Power Plants 


Discussions are about to begin between the British 
Jectricity Authority and the Federation of British Industries 
bncerning a further extension of the waiver upon conditions 
h the Authority’s power supply contracts with certain indus- 
users that preclude the use of private generating plant 
pt during electricity cuts. These conditions upon the 
pply of power have not been enforced since 1947, when 
Stallation of independent factory generating plant was 
hcouraged by the Ministry of Fuel and Power following 
he fuel crisis. The Authority has waived them until March 
1, 1956. But the removal of the initial allowances for new 
pital equipment from next April would mean that fuel 
ving plant that might not be allowed to be used for more 
han four years would obviously become uneconomical to 
| Arrangements are therefore being sought to extend 
he concession further. 

Much of this equipment does save fuel—particularly in 
hdustries using process steam. The installation of a back- 
essure turbine between the boiler and the heating or 
Tocess steam system almost automatically generates power 
nth a greater thermal efficiency than the best generating 
tion, simply because the heat in the exhaust steam is 
ised ; in ‘practice such a measure of re-equipment 
Sually becomes worth while as and when the boiler instal- 
tion has to be renewed. . The same is not necessarily 


ue of small diesel generating plant, though for standby 
Urposes this offers an alternative source of power relying 
pon a fuel that, for a time at least, is less likely to 
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become scarce. The turbines, for many industries, are 
a good commercial proposition, and the diesel plant may 
at any rate save the interruption of continuous industrial 
processes. The BEA’s opposition to certain installations 
in the past, manifested in the negotiation of the prices at 
which it supplies power to the factories at some times and 
receives it from them at others, in many cases has probably 
reflected the traditional insufarity of the electricity supply 
industry. But at least in some cases the industrial consumers 
concerned have sought to buy supplementary power from the 
authority at the hours of peak load for the same price as they 
expected to pass it into the grid during off-peak hours ; this 
might be good business for them but not for the BEA. The 
BEA does not as a rule emphasise the principle that power 
prices should be based upon the relative cost at the time of 
consumption ; when it does so, it should not be cast as the 
villain of the piece. 


* * * 


Meat Ration Secured 


Britain’s meat supplies during the next three vital 
months at last seem secure. The large home killings during 
April and May will enable stocks of imported meat to be 
built up. But because of the serious delay in shipments from 
Australia and New Zealand stocks would not have been 
sufficient to maintain even the eightpenny ration until August 
or September when the bulk of home-produced meat will 
be available. The Argentine agreement has provided 
Britain with 200,000 tons of carcase meat during the next 
twelve months, though it is still uncertain whether any 
sizeable quantity will arrive within the next six weeks. The 
new agreement with Uruguay, however, concluded last week- 
end, has saved the situation. 


Uruguay stopped shipments fo Britain last August when 
this country refused to pay £97 a ton for supplies in 1950-51. 
Now the Ministry of Food has agreed to pay the same prices 
as for Argentine meat—an average of £128 12s. a ton in 
addition to a retrospective payment for supplies shipped after 
September, 1949. The actual quantity of meat covered by 
the agreement has not been disclosed. It is certain to be 
small and probably not more than 60,000 tons. But Uruguay 
has agreed to ship immediately even though final agreement 
about adjustments of prices and the period of the contract 
has still to be reached. 





Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tut ECONoMisT and RECORDS 
& Statistics can now be supplied. These cases, 
made by Messrs, EasiBinD LtD., are in stiff, dark 
blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; 
they provide an extremely effective and firm binding. 
The case for THe Economist will hold 26 
issues and the half-yearly Index; that for 
Recorps & Sratistics will hold 52 issues. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 

The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11 ]-. 

Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to THE 
Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd., 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1. 


A binding case can be sent on approval, il required, 
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Course of Production 


The official index of industrial production for February, 
and the estimate for March, suggest that the first quarter of 
this year will show an increase of slightly over three per cent 
compared with the first quarter of last year, and almost exactly 
three per cent compared with the 1950 average. The quarter 
is not entirely comparable, owing to the fact that Easter fell 
in March: February’s figure is seven per cent higher than 
February, 1950, and according to the official index equal to 
that of November last year. Production at the February level 
throughout the year would provide the four per cent increase 
assumed in the Economic Survey for this year. The “B” 
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1951 | 1950 
Jan. | Feb. Jan. | Feb 
| 

Official Interim Index :— | } 
All industries. ..........sce00s ;} 4 | 350 | 135 | 140 
” * , Bintag and quasrying 3... 16 123 6 | sig 
addin’... | 147 156 0 | Ss138 144 
Building and Contracting ...... 112 125 125 127 
Gas, Electricity and Water..... | 146 147 | 13% | 136 

me London and Cambridge Index :—~ j 
Total Index “A”.....sssscee0e 138 || 146 134 139 
Total Index “BB” ...ccccccve ° 1% | 144 | 131 137 

Total Index :—~ 

Working Day Basis “A” ..... 139 | * 146 135 | 139 
Working Day Basis“ B”.... 137 | 144 133 137 
CS i Sa ae ie ca [342 | =(150 19 | 45 
Motors, Cycles and Aircraft .... 208 201 187 206 
Food, Drink and Tobacco...... 107 112 102 99 
Chemicals and Allied Trades ... 139 147 132 137 
Fuel and Power,......... soses | 256 141 129 131 








series of the London and Cambridge index of production, 
however, shows production in February as only five per cent 
higher than in the same month last year, and two points lower 
than in November. 


The time-lag in compilation makes it impossible to draw 
much information from the indices concerning the recent 
performance of particular industries. In the official index, 
manufacturing production in February showed an increase of 
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8 per cent, compared with. a 6 per cent increase in January. 
and building and contracting had recovered from the ees 
tionally bad weather conditions of January. In the London 
and Cambridge index, the “motors, cycles and aircraf,” 
group showed a fairly sharp drop compared with Jany 
and was lower than a year before ; the “ chemical and allied 

les” group recovered almost to its highest levels jay 
autumn, and the textile industries also rose compared with 
January, though not quite to the levels of last October anj 
November. 


Shorter Notes 


The Standard Motor Company has been asked by the 
Ministry of Supply to examine the possibility of building 
the Rolls-Royce Avon jet engine, either in a new factory 
which would be built on the company’s site at Coventry 
or in a building provided by the Ministry. Large order; 
have recently been placed for this engine ; Rolls-Royce Ltd 
is building one new factory for Avons and re-tooling another 
and three other aircraft manufacturers are putting down 
assembly lines for its production. The fact that a moto; 
manufacturing concern has been approached to build jet 
engines suggests that the full engine programme is now 
thought to be beyond even the large capacity of the British 
aircraft industry. It seems probable that British manv- 
facturers will be asked to supply engines for aircraft built 
in Nato countries, in particular the Avon, which has not 
been licensed for manufacture abroad. 


* 


United Molasses have recommended a final dividend of 
6} per cent, tax free, Page on the ordinary capital as 
increased in February by a 100 per scrip bonus issue to 
£3,909,000. The total distribution for 1950 is equivalent 
to 43.81 per cent gross on the original capital of £1,954,500 
against a payment of 27} per cent gross and a tax-free 
distribution of 24 per cent in 1949. Total’ profits of the 
group, which includes Anchor Line, have jumped from 
£2,238,633 to {3,643,644 and £619,994, against £355,997, 
has been added to reserves and carry forward. 


Cunard Steamship.—The immediate 
satisfaction felt by ordinary shareholders with 
the rise in Cunard’s operating surplus from 
£8,894,708 to £10,780,750 has been some- 
what damped by the chairman’s cautious 
statement that the indications are that 1950 
is likely to have been a peak year. The 
benefits gained from devaluation are now 
being swallowed up by rising costs. The 
volume of transatlantic passenger traffic was 
well maintained in the year, but was affected 
by international crises. While devaluation 
gave a fillip to ‘westbound Atlantic cargo 
traffic, the eastbound flow was small, and 
higher freight rates were needed to meet 
higher handling costs. In trading to India 
and Australasia, high rates for chartering 
ships and the slow turn-round led to 
‘increased operating costs, The chairman, 
however, is not unduly disturbed by the 
prospects of a lower operating surplus in 
1951, and equity shareholders will no doubt 
draw consolation from the fact that the 
dividend was raised from 10 per cent to 
124 per cent in the knowledge of this 
possibility. 

The most serious problem confronting 
Cunard is the replacement of tonnage. The 
charge for depreciation of £2,512,776, against 
£2,445,203, is described by the chairman, 
Mr F. A. Bates, as “no better than notional 
being based on the original but now 
unrealistic first cost.” The company con- 
tinues to add to reserves to supplement the 
depreciation provision—{1,250,000, against 


Company Notes 


1,000,000, was put to reserves and 

1,244,862, against £1,406,215, was retained 
by subsidiaries in 1950—but “the tax com- 
putation has not yet been revised to meet 
the new replacement factors.” Outstanding 
contracts for new ships are estimated at 
£3,200,000 and five ships of between 8,000 
and 9,000 gross tons are on the stocks. To 
meet these immediate capital outlays, the 
company’s liquid resources a r adequate ; 
the fall in cash from 17,481,405 to 
£10,662,587 has, for example, been largely 


Years to Dec. 31, 
1949 1950 


Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
Operating surplus, etc........... 8,894,708 10,780,750 
Be ND on kd S08 vin nsssddD 8,984,651 11,005,688 
ROURORIONIOEL So cn nie ds s 3 cokes 2,445,203 2,512,776 
NE i ais Ss oo te have Oe 3,002,805 4,989,891 
Ordinary dividends ............ 428,906 516,638 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 10 1 
Retained by subsidiaries........ 1,406,215 1,244.86 
Parent Company reserves ....... 1,000,000 1,250,000 
Added to carry forward......... 241,142 40,349 

Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 31,793,848 31,602,893 
Quoted investments ........+00s 3,754,464 11,227,325 
Cesh and T.RvC'S.... cess cccces'e 20,937,405 16,069,587 
ROBOT. yo nai vs cen ceccesc dpe 25,489,481 27,473,600 
Cedinary capital . 6.025.050 cee 7,798,346 7,798,346 


£1 ordinary stock at 42s.xd. yields £5 19s. per cent. 


offset by the rise in the book value of quoted 
investments from £3,754,464 to £11,227,325. 

Equity shareholders may have some ground 
for accepting calmly the possibility of a fall 
in profits in the current year in the belief 
that it will not be reflected in a contraction 
in dividends. The long-term prospects of 


the company, however, seem to depend oa 
its efforts to vide sufficient resources 10 
replace its existing fleet, given the presett 
burdens of taxation and the withdrawal a 
from next year of the initial allowances. 


* 


Elder Dempster.—Unlike Cunard, Elder 
Dempster have not enjoyed an excepti 
year of trading in 1950; operating profits 
have fallen by £810,259 to £2,330,938 and 
“as a result of the all-round increases 
costs of operation, port delays and_high 
charter rates, the voyage results of the Lines 
company declined by approximately 20 pe! 
cent.” The increase in time charter ratts 
led to considerable losses, but a new arrangt- 
ment, more promising for the future, 1a 
now been made with the shippers to allow 
for “chartering for essential requirements 
without loss to the company. The raisins 
of the ordinary dividend from 12} per ces! 
to 15 per cent in a year when profits declined 
suggests a fair prospect that the higher div 
dend will at least be maintained in the current 
— Any calculation of earnings on ie 

pster’s ordinary shares (as for those ° 
any shipping company) would be imprecs¢ 
and misleading, for the allocation 


> " 

£906,385, against £1,279,345, 0 reserves 
joes not indicate what proportion of ts 
sum has gone to freely distributable reserv< 
Much of the reserve appropriation W! 
have been made to provide for the replace 
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’s fleet ; and as Mr A. C. 
— Son, points out, an adequate 
mage only be maintained, given the rising 
1s of new tonnage, by increasing the 
unt of capital or and ploughing- 
ook profits. Mr Tod voices the plea of all 
shipping companies in hoping “ that so-called 
as oughed-back to enable a_ business 
er be maintained rather than diminished 
through lack of capital will be recognised as 
2 legitimate working expenditure, and that 
we shall then get relief from the heavy taxa- 
von now imposed on these transfers to 
reserves.” The year 1950 brought few 
Years to Dec. 31, 


1949 1950 
sa wl 3 hi 197 2 so 938 

ti fits, CC. ..eeeeeres 141, 350, 
eens Set Setiees 3,281,152 2,496,520 
Conia 2, car cuvsewante 535.445 514,041 
Set gh NGS ERTS "1,268,012 834,817 
Ordinary dividends .....+- 2 " ee ont 226,759 

sary dividends (per cent.) .. 

Caleat Ort. cscecesaice: ee. eS 
Added to carry forward ...+ee- ° 2,589 4,315 


Cons. balance sheet analysis i— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 


7,094,951 8,039,068 


T.RC.’s and short loans .....++. 2,700,000 2,622,675 
Cah {A distiv. fos scevetouwes .172,300 2,298,663 
RESEIVeS. cc ssscccecccscoesons 9,718,836 10,739,355 
Ordinary capital ......eseeeses 2,748,596 2,748,596 


il ordinary stock at 57s 6d.xd yields £5 4s. per cent. 


changes in Elder Dempster’s balance sheet ; 
reserves have been augmented by £1,020,519 
to stand at £10,739,355, and the company’s 
liquid position has neither been seriously 
impaired nor strengthened. Outstanding con- 
tracts of some £3,500,000 for new shipping 
tonnage have been made ; and while the new 
tonnage on order, the chairman remarks, may 
appear large in relation to the scrapping of 
obsolete tonnage, there is a heavy obso- 
lescence problem to be faced in a few years 
and the continuing level of trade demands 
that new building must be undertaken to 
“the prudent limit” of the company’s 
resources, * 


Cammell Laird.—The low yield on the 
Ss. ordinary stock units of Cammell Laird 
of {3 16s. per cent. at the current 
pree of 15s. 9d. is more a_ reflec- 
ton of investors’. hopes that the com- 
pany will distribute some part of the 
compensation received for its holdings in 
English Steel than of immediate dividend 
prospects aroused by the latest figures. 
Total profits have fallen from £1,256,529 to 
£1,195,309, but net profits are up from 
£436,976 to £465,299, since certain special 
provisions made in 1949 are not repeated. 
Ordinary shareholders (who received a 100 
per cent bonus issue in June, 1949) are to re- 
cee a final ordinary dividend of 9 per cent, 
making a total payment of 12 per cent, 
against 9} per cent. Distributable earnings 
provide ample cover for the dividend and the 
company will not be mulcted in additional 
Profits tax on preference dividends, since 


Years to Dec. 31, 





Earnings — — ae 
lame ES. dccac sof 880 796,118 
Total income .529 1,195,309 
Depreciation " 94,021 
axation .. : 
lente iy ace - 558,000 566,000 
Ondinaty nae ry stock. ..... 436, 465, 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) a mn eres 


A mar reserve and carry 

bes Sh ij oo 251,489 238,986 
nvestntt less depreciation ... 1,005,216 _ 994,485 
Neteuments it assoc. co's, ete... 1,613,929 2,113,105 


re Ma re ae 4,247,504 4,470,016 
Cage ati mteeasnisoks pagans 8,692,385 9,775,2 
Beagrie ttanenanenes - 2,498,108 2,418,728 
Ondinary dapiead cttttt 2,676,258 3,433,391 


Se OE rss scyeabsinis 3,550,000 
* wdinary stock at 15s. 9d. yields £3 16s. per cent. 
it ha 


s only one class of share capital 

he intriguing question of the com estan 
: ved for Cammell Laird’s holdings in 
= Nee the contrast between the end- 
fee value of £819,389 and the payment 
tock * P96 (equivalent to 9s. 7d, per 5s. 
a unit) still stands ; but no hint on what 

18 given in the latest accounts 


beyond the mere recording of the transfer 
of the English Steel holdings. 

Litde major ane apparent in 
Cammell Laird’s latest nee sheet. Liquid 
resources have been slightly strengthened ; 
“ quick” assets now total £5,458,632, against 
£5,195,506. Stocks and work in progress 
are entered at £9,775,244, against £8,692,385, 
while instalments received on account of 
work in ea ess are shown at £9,793,216, 
against £8,455,988. Capital reserves have 
risen by £499,846, representing a bonus 
issue by Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon. This associate company of Cammell 
Laird has enjoyed a very successful year, with 
a rise in the trading account balance from 
£1,001,276 to £1,691,517. 

Cammell Laird’s order book should be full 
for some time to come on civil and defence 
work; and a yield of £3 16s. may not 
extravagantly discount what lies in store. 


* 


London Brick.—The most serious problem 
facing the brick industry, even for such highly 
mechanised concerns as London Brick, is 
probably the shortage of labour. London 
Brick’s approach to the problem is marked 
by a comment in the report which attributes 
the increase in production and deliveries of 
bricks last year to “ progress in the scheme 
of increased mechanisation, together with 
improved labour supplies.” Greater produc- 
tion is reflected in the rise of group trading 
profits from £845,168 to £1,055,498. The 
company has maintained the ordinary divi- 
dend at a rate of 15 per cent, but this is 
paid on the increased capital of £2,600,000. 
The earnings cover has also risen, despite 
the appropriation of £126,659 to a reserve 
for deferred liability arising from initial 
allowances over and above the heavier tax 
provision of £367,264, against £353,270. 

Net additions to fixed capital assets 
amounted to £718,422 in the year. This 
includes the cost of a brickworks at Bletch- 
ley ; in November the whole of the property 
of Bletchley Fletton was sold to London 
Brick for £110,000. A greater part of this 


Year to Dec. 31, 


1949 1950 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

SERGI CROGER 50s 6cnndsnetees 845,168 1,055,498 
"RORET ROIE oeae s coneeencsses 869,982 1,066,142 
RIO OCGTION oo nic kc ewnsscoves i 251,817 
RM 5 4 54 aa one 60 646k 0N hi 06 353,270 367,264 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 199,768 258,836 
Ordinary dividends ............ 185,625 214,500 
Ordinary dividends per cent. .... 15 15 
Added to general reserves and 

Carried forward. ....cccsscsen 14,143 44,336 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :-~—— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 2,820,330 3,348,644 


Net current assets ........00<- 1,424,712 1,794,344 
MI os ohn ass Kok < Hho 4d 400 ees 599,780 691,091 
* Quick * ans0tO-. vecieeeiccesys 1,042,122 1,281,184 
POEUN Si Sia eis 5 EEG Kee aawin 1,403,887 1,793,792 


2,250,000 2,600,000 
£1 ordinary stock at 59s. 6d. yields £5 Is. per cent. 


capital expenditure reflects further progress 
in mechanisation to overcome labour short- 
ages. The pace will not slacken this year, 
for outstanding capital contracts are esti- 
mated at £500,000. Cash and other quick 
assets, which have risen from £1,042,122 to 
£1,281,184 in a year of heavy capital expendi- 
tures, should provide a sufficient means for 
meeting any strain on financial resources 
caused by the capital programme. The addi- 
tion of £350,000 to the share premium 
account, which now stands at £550,000, 
represents the premium received from the 
issue of 350,000 £1 ordinary shares at 40s. 
Not only will immediate demands for 
bricks have to be met this year; but some 
effort will have also to be made to build up 
stocks so seriously depleted last year; the 
government have asked for an output of 
between 7,000 and 8,000 million bricks in 
1951, a target which may prove difficult to 
hit. London Brick will have its full part to 
play ; and as some progress has been made 
in solving the —— of labour shortages, 
the prospects for the firm—and for equity 
holders—appear good so long as. manufac- 
turing costs can be kept under close control. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 











i | Net a 
British Funds | Price, | Price, | Yield, | ae 
and lApril25,| May 2,| May 2, | yi°"; 
Guaranteed ey 1951 | 1951 1951 1951 
(n) 
if ott 24 
War Bonds 29%..., 101 [| 101 | ... ae 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 /01210}118 8! 
War Bonds 24%...) 101% | 101% | ... | 014 lle 
_ Mar. 1, 1952-54 14 119 6&1 
Exchequer Stk. 24%| 101i | 101} 14 4/116 10 


| 
Feb. 15,1955 | 
War Bonds 2$%...| 102} | 102} 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 
Funding 23%...... | 1024 | 1023 
June 15, 1952-57 
Nat. Defence 3°4...| 1034 | 103% 
July 15, 1954-58 | 


} 


~_ 
ee 
athe! Qe 2 
WYNN HHH 
bee 
oO 
wo 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
i 1 
Savings Bonds 3%.! 99 99% (117 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 923 | 92% | 
April 1, 1968-73 | 

Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 913 | 91% 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 

Brit. Elect.3$%Gtd.| 97§xd) 97}}xd 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 87g 86H 
July 1, 1978-88 | 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..} 92} 92% | 
April 1, 1968-73 

Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 853xd| 858 
May 1, 1990-95 | 

Brit. | Tron & Steel) 


ia daiahe ees 974 87% | 


War Loan 3%..... | 103 | 103 18 1 6 5e 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 4 3 12 51 
213 7 Se 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 3° 413 273 
Funding 24%......! 97% 17 23; 3 1 66 
April 15, 1956-61 | 1110} 216 1! 
Funding 3%....... | 95} 95 § 71315 le 
April 15, 1959-69 | | 183,3 7 &i 
Funding 3%.......| 97% | 97h 16 5\3 6 le 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | 1511;3 6 Tl 
Funding 4%....... | 103jxd| 104 12 513 9 Te 
May 1, 1960-90 | 19 11';336 13 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 943 94# 46,314 Te 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 18 3:3 8 li 
Savings Bonds 2}%} 91}xd| 91} 1 Sts 8 de 
May 1, 1964-67 | 18 8/3 &i 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 105% 105} 13 9/310 11* 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 92% {| 924 2 4 41314 l0e 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 119 8|310 0} 
Consols 4% ....... | 1014 | 100; 20 9)4 O Tg 
Feb. 1, 1957) 
Conversion 34% ...| 91§ | 91) 20 S137 If 
(after Apr. 1, 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 25%.| 666 | 66% 119 9}315 10/ 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 78} 78) 0 2;316 & 
(after Apr. 5, 1966); 
Treasury Stk. 34%.| 99% 993 18 1/312 4e 
June 15, 1977-80 | 17 11}312 2 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 863 | 863 2 6/314 Oe 
Oct. 1986-96 | 0 9/312 5! 
War Loan 33%....| 89§xd 89}xd 1 O0:;318 Of 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) | 
Consols 24% ...... 668 66} 1 | : 15 &f 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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(e) To earliest date. (f} Flat yield. (g) Assuming re- 
demption in 1957. (nm) Net yields are calculated after 
allowing for tax at 9s. 6d. in {, * Assumed average 
life 13 years 4 months. 








Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends — \April25,| May 3,| May 2 
Were festa | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 
(a) (6) (¢) Sree eek tet ; 
% | 2% | 4 8. d. 
20'a| 40 6 Anglo-Am. 10/-| 842d) 8% | 311 0 
<5 6| 5 a |Anglo-Iran. {1 . 5 6 0 0 
5 a| 15 »|Assoc, Elec. £1] 95/- | 96/3 4 3 2 
22hc | 27} ¢ |Assoc.P.Cem.{1/101/3. |102/6 | 5 7 4 
40 ¢} 35 cjAustin 5/-.....| 30/7 | 31 3 |612 0 
#5 a/t20 6 Bass {l....... 1149/44 (148/14 16 8 7 
40 cj 10 a (Boots 5/-...... | 49/- | 52/6 |316 2 
$ ¢} 10 c jBr. Celanese 10/-| 32/~ SS/- | 3 0 7 
8 a} 10 > \Br. Oxygen{1..| 94/- | 94/- |4 5 1 
5 @| 1,6 Coats{l....... | 63/9 | 68/1h | 313 5 
5 6| § a \Courtaulds{1..| 44/- | 47/- |4 5 1 
20 ¢} 6}a ‘Distillers 4/- ...| 23/- | 23/- |3 9 7 
15 ¢| 15 c [Dunlopfl..... 58/9 | 62/3 416 4 
10 ¢} l2hc¢ |Ford {1....... 55/74 56/3 4 810 
lic! 17h \Gen. Elect. £1. .| 91/10}! 92/6 | 315 8 
ll a/ 21 / Guinness £1....|134/4) 1138/9 | 412 3 
15 a| '7\ ‘Hawker Sid. 5/-| 41/104) 42/74 | 3 16 3 
3 a| 9 Imp. Chem. £1.) 49/44 | 51/-xd) 414 1 
13$a | 18} 0 Imp. Tobacco 1 96/6 | 97/6 |611 4 
5 a} 11d (Lancs. Cotton fi 48/1} | 50/- |5 0 0 
10 c; 10 : Lever fl...... ; 51/3 | 53/9 |314 5 
15 c| 15 = (|Lon. Brick f1..| 61/3 | 61/3 | 41711 
45 6| 15 a |Marks&Sp.A5/-| 96/- |100/3 | 2 19 10 
8a) §> P&ODelt. f1..| 66/6 | 64/éxd) 419 3 
1745) i}@ |P. Johnson 10/-.| 37/- | 39/- | 6 8 2 
+5 b| +5 a “Shell” Stk. £1.| 93/9 | 95/- |4 0 2 
12$a} 1246 |Tube Invst. £1.) 74 Tt {3h 8 
34a | 16} Union Castle £1 98/1} |100/- |4 0 0 
8 ¢c| 10 c U.SuaBetong/l| 41/- | 40/- F 2 0 


iThc | 5) > (T. & Newall £ -{70/ Taxa 67/6 | 
2ha| 10 } Vickers {1..... | §2/ 53/3xd! 4 13 10 
15 @| 2746 Woolworth 5/- .| 47/6 | 49/6 | 4 5 10 


(a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. f Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS eee et 





Treas. Bills ...... 20,270 | 2$% Def. Bonds... 573 

For the week ended April 29, 1951, total | Nat. Savings Certs. 2,400 | Other Debt :— 
ordinary revenue was £16,17 174,000 against 3%, Def. Bonds.... 440 Internal ......- 
ordinary expenditure of £51, 280,000 and issues | Tax Reserve Certs. 4,792 | Ways & Means Ad- 
to sinking funds £140,000. Thus, including cana pains 118 
sinking fund allocations of — the deficit deposi 
accrued since April 1, 1951, 871,000 com- 27,902 41,204 
pared with a deficit of £212, 000 or the corres- siiacellbdias ae 
ponding period of the previous year. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE ere _. 

AND EXPENDITURE aac 
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Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- | orit 1 |Apel 1] Week | Week 
Revenue —_, 1951 jended | ended 








} 
— 1917-9 
3200-0} 1801-9 

















Other ‘Inland Rev. 




















SpecialContributn. 5676-7 

5694-5 

Total Inland Rev. 2302400 5740-2 

Customs.....see 3190-0 | 1774-8 5736-1 

Eachet .s..cesc0cawed 3200-0 1749-3 9749-3 

3220-0 | 1779-5 5794-0 

otal Customs and). 5259-0; 1789-8 , 

BCT ss. a0ees 
Motor t Duties ees 


Sur pe sfrom Tradg. | 
P.O. (Net Receipts} | 
Wireless Licences. 
Sundry Loans.... 
Miscell. Receipts. . 


Total Ord. Rev.. 
Sevr- BALANCING 
Post Office......- 
Incomes Tax on! 

E.P.T. Refunds | 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 


Offered Applied anos d 




































240-0 tein 1 240-01 10 2-84 | 60 
ROE oc5 pecdetec 240: 0 | | 337°8 | m0: 10 2-92 61 
8 wet| ae bea | & 
250-0 “5 | 0 ° 
aang 260-0 | 337-7 | 260-0] 10 3 69 
| get. (oe ” 23 | 250-0 | 331-4 | 250-0] 10 3-04 | 67 
; - april 1,/April 1,] Week | Week | 
Expenditure | oer d 1950 - ont entied Mar. 2 | 260-0 | 346-2 260-0 10 2-87 65 
|1951- April | April |» 9 | 260-0 | 339-3 | 260-0] 10 2-97 | 68 
29, | » 16 | 250-0 | 332-7 | 250-0] 10 2-96 66 
1950 | ise » 22 | 250-0 | 352-9 | 250-0] 10 2-94 66 
, 30 | 250-0 | 332-4) 250-0] 10 2-98 66 
ix. XPENDITURE | i 
Int. & Man. of Nat. ! April 6 | 240-0 | 320-3 | 240-0] 10 3-13 67 
Ds ccnckbvox » 13 | 250-0 351-2 | 250-0] 10 2-67 59 
Payments to N » 20] 240-0 | 354-5 | 240-0] 10 2-60 54 
oitland ae 38,000 27 | 230-0 | 359-0 | 230-01 10 2-44 | 48 
ue U 
eee On April ‘27th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
Teil ae | 584, from April 30 to May 5, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 
Supply Services . to Saturday as to about 48 per cent at £99 17s. and 
applications at higher prices = Lao oe full. 
Total Ord. Expd.. | Treasury Bills to a maximum of being 
Sinking Funds ... | offered for May 4th. For the Poa May 5th the 


banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 





Total (excl. Self-| 





Bal. Expd.). . 419692 235,186 274,878) 35, 991 51,420 

Seir-BaLANcING a NATIONAL SAVINGS 
Post Office....... | 179,43 4,000! 4,800 (£ thousand) 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds! 4,900 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£321,881 to £2,953,667, the other operations for 
the week decreased the National Debt by 


Repayments ..........+ 
£13,300,153 to £25,958 million. 
Net Savings ............ 
i 2 Defence Bonds :— 
NET RECEIPTS BOR: Si neen sees wee 
Nil Repayments ..........,5. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) Net ‘Savings ............ 
P.O. & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ............ 650 | P.O. and "Trustee Savings 
hy Ss 6 eGR 8 hv ad's Eee Spe eX 48 Banks ;— 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) ............ 290 MOR oie as 2S ce 
Housiag eeny Accouunodation) Acts, 1944 Repayments ............ 
RIES APE Sp eee SOFT 254 LS Sap 50 
Local Jatwecisins Loans Act, 1945, s. 13(1)....... 7,400 Net Savings ............ 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) 
War Damage : War Damage Commission .... .. 3,000 | Total Net Savings......... 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits... 337 laterest on certificates repaid 
—~-—— | Interest accrued. 
11,775 Changi 










Notes 
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MAY 2, 1951 
ISSUE _ 
£ 
Issued:- rovt. Debt... tits 19 
In Circulation 1313,647, 646. Othe Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1334,763,54] 
partment .. 31,709, 117) Other Secs. 708,159 
| Coin (other 
than gold}... 3,513,109 
aot. ot Pid. ———__" 
BR oe c..i. 1350,900,0%9 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = {at 
| 248s, per oz. 
EN dias pws'p » 355,823 


WOE, cscs Sen 3,270,643 Other Secs.:- 
Public Deps.:- 19,239,752 Discounts and 


1350,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


1350,556,625 


£ { 
sesee 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 348,656,441 


95,559,527 


Public Accts.* 13,861,037 Advances... 6,444,348 





H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 28,914 47 
Special Acct. 5,378,715 | 
Other Deps.:- 379,421,032 
Bankers..... 288,243,033 | Notes........ 31,709,177 
Other Accts... 91,177,999 | Coin......... 559,482 
416,484,427 "416,488,401 
*Including Ex er, Savings Banks, Coumnissioners of 


coe 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 


ee 


eee eeee 


oe 


ee eeee 


January 10, 1951. 


Government deb 11,015,100, capital £14,555,00), 
Fiduciary issue reduced £1,375 to £1,350 million 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND EXPORT SALES 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


iMPACT OF WORLD REARMAMENT ON FUTURE OPERATIONS 


SIR ROWLAND SMITH ON THE ACHIEVEMENTS 


he twenty-second annual general meeting 
ys Motor Company, Limited, was held 
a May 2nd at Grosvenor House (Park Suite), 
Pak Lane, London, W.1, Sir Rowland Smith, 
\J.Mech.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr J. M. A. Smith, ACA.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
Mr F. Pragnell, F.C.A., of Messrs Mellors 
Rosden and Mellors, read the report of his 
firm. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to December 31, 
1950: — 

Following the precedent already established 
his statement is sent to you with the direc- 
tors’ annual report and accounts. 


For us 1950 was a ee ie inasmuch 
x we exported more units than any other 
moter manufacturer in this country. 

Production expanded substantially despite 
cupply difficulties and major changes in fac- 
tory layout necessitated by the commence- 
meat of manufacture of our mew Cars ; our 
record production of 185,138 vehicles and 
wractors was 21 per cent. above the average 
level of the past two years. 


A FINE ACHIEVEMENT 


While strictly adhering to the Government 
home market quotas, 82.9 per cent. of cars 
ind 69 per cent. of commercial vehicles sold 
went overseas ; so also did 77.8 per cent. of 
actors. In all, 146,099 units were exported, 
‘nich, together with service parts, totalled 
141,300,000, 64 per cent. better than our 
mevious best achievement in 1949, Our 
‘xports to Canada and the United States pro- 
cued over $16,000,000. I am sure that you 
wil wish me to thank our emplpyene at all 
ievels, from the men on the shop to the 
mst senior executives, for their share in this 
ime achievement. 


Prices of our products established in 
December, 1949, remained unchanged 
throughout the year. A 12.1 per cent. profit 
before tax (compared with 9,2 per cent. in 
'49) on our record turnover of £64,750,000 
yielded £7,816,796, after providing £1,200,000 
,_ pansion of employees’ pension and 
‘enevolent fund benefits. Of this profit 57.2 
Pe =. hse for tax, 34 per cent. was 
bieughed bac i 
iis ack, and 8.8 per cent.. is for 

This dividend is at the rate of 12} 

“tnt. on the ordinary capital, a slight increase 
on the dividend paid during the past four 
ed wuich |we believe to be reasonable 
© Fegard to the requirements of 

business and public policy. e 

The 1950 profits resulted from i 
hed exce 
Production, and particularly from ee con- 
— spread of overhead. i 

{ that such profits are unli 
Tepeated in 1951, a year ca on which 


STIMULATED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


It is clear that during 1950 the rising level 
of world-wide economic activity stimulated 
the demand for motor products. In this 
country we reaped the benefit of the rela- 
tively stable costs and prices of the past few 
years, and sterling devaluation in the latter 
part of 1949 gave a further price advantage 
and impetus to export sales. Our company, 
with the good value it offered, participated 
to the full in this favourable situation, and 
we secured over 23 per cent. of United 
Kingdom exports of automobiles and tractors. 
Our output, though a record, would have 
been considerably greater had it not been 
for the restraint upon increased production 
i sed by restricted sheet steel supply. 

é international political situation which 
developed during the latter part of 1950, and 
the inflationary trends which followed in its 
wake, caused a further stimulus to export 
sales. Many who feared an interruption of 
supplies took steps to replace articles which 
experience had shown to be scarce under 
such conditions, and cars, trucks and tractors 
were high on their lists. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Australia and Canada have dominated our 
guee markets; mext in importance were 

epublic of Ireland, Sweden and South 
Africa. Sweden’s high place was largely due 
to the abolition of import licensing. In 
Europe generally keen competition was felt 
from both France and Germany, and this is 
likely to increase substantially in. the near 
future, In Canada our sales more than 
trebled—18,749 units. 

Tractor exports were maintained at a high 
level, 32,733 being shipped overseas, against 
25,160 in 1949. 

Two aspects of our export business have 
assumed special and increasing importance. 
During the year arrangements were made for 
the assembly of our vehicles in Brazil and 
Holland, while Australia, Egypt and South 


Africa began to assemble our tractors, 
making a total of twelve assembly points in 
all, developments were dictated by 


considerations of relative freights, duties, 
etc., with the purpose of making our products 
available at the lowest cost and price in 
foreign markets, Secondly, our export spare 

sales have increased substantially, the 
inevitable result of greatly expanded post- 
war shipments, and this trend should 
continue. 

Again in 1950 the Government permitted 
only a dangerously low supply of cars and 
commerical vehicles into the home market. 
In consequence the system of covenant on 
new cars has been strengthened so as to dis- 
courage speculation. 

The shortage of vehicles in this country 
has placed a special responsibility on us and 


on our organisation to provide com- 
plete and prompt service facilities, in- 
cluding reconditioned engines and parts, and 
their r has added to the fine reputa- 
tion of service. 


The home market has been fully com- 
petitive only for tractors, and our position 


has been maintained. During 1950 we intro- 
a tractor engine 


duced reconditioning 
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scheme which enables farmers anywhere in 
the country to replace their engine units 
economically and maintain their operations 
without interruption. 


INTRODUCTION OF “ CONSUL” AND 
“ZEPHYR SIX” 

As I have indicated, preparation for manu- 
facture of the new cars went ahead con- 
currently with production of our existing 
range of vehicles. A new assembly line was 
built, involving intricate new factory layouts 
and the installation of many new machines. 
By a really magnificent piece of teamwork 
by all concerned it was possible to drive the 
first completed new car off the line on 
January Ist of this year, the target day which 
we had set ourselves many months before. 
The cars are now jn production, the Consul 
in rising volume, and the Zephyr Six as yet 
only beginning. These cars had an out- 
standing reception at the Motor Show last 
October. It 1s, of course, for the public to 
pass judgment on them in operation. After 
extensive tests carried out under extreme 
conditions — sub-arctic in Scandinavia, 
mountaineering in Switzerland, and grilling 
in the Sudan—I am satisfied that they are 
outstanding in power, economy, safety, road 
holding, steering, visibility and all the things 
which go to the making of fine all-round 
vehicles. 

We now have a balanced passenger car 
range in the Anglia, Prefect, Consul and 
Zephyr Six. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING 
OPERATIONS 

Over £34 million have been spent on tool- 
ing and development of the Consul and 
Zephyr Six. In addition, heavy expenditure 
has been incurred in the rearrangement and 
reallocation of other manufacturing opera- 
tions to enable an efficient high volume pro- 
duction line to be set up for these models. 

Other development programmes are pro- 
gressing well. Apart from tooling of the 
new cars, capital expenditure during 1950 
amounted to over {2 million, and a further 
expenditure of some £8 million is envisaged 
during the next three years. The forward 
plans of your company are continually under 
review by the directors and management, and 
developments will, in due course, expand our 
capital expenditure even further, 

It is our constant aim to provide fair wages 
and steady employment for our employees. 
In November last a wage increase of IIs. 
per week raised the minimum wage for men 
to just over £7 for a 45-hour week. So far 
we have been able to organise our production 
so that not one Ford employee at Picea 
has been discharged as redundant. We hope 
this happy state may continue. 


EXPANSION OF PENSION BENEFITS 


I have referred to the £1,200,000 provision 
made in the accounts for expansion of pen- 
sion benefits. This includes a scheme 
financed entirely by the company, providing 
for all hourly paid employees upon retire- 
ment at 65 a weekly pension, additional to 
national pension, rising from 17s. per week 
after 15 years’ service to a maximum of 42s. 
per week after 40 years’ service. Life assur- 
ance cover is provided in each case to an 
amount of one year’s earnings, also early 
retirement and disability pensions. We 
regard this as a great advance upon our pre- 
vious arrangement, which provided £200 life 
assurance cover and £5 for each year of ser- 
vice. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Looking to the future, we are primarily 
concerned with the impact of world rearma- 
ment and all that it entails upon the opera- 
tions of our company. Progressively during 
the last nine months it has become apparent 
that our plans must be kept flexible enough 
to meet new situations as they arise. 
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Recently, we have heard from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that some falling off in 
exports is inevitable among those industries, 
including our own, which may be most con- 
cerned with defence. We are indebted to 
our friends in the steel industry for their 
fine production achievements and co-opera- 
tion with us in our difficulties, but unfor- 
tunately we have now ‘been notified of 
seriously reduced allocations of sheet steel 
compared with last year. Other important 
supplies have also been affected. 

Notwithstanding reduction in sheet steel 
supplies, we are told that export must be 
maintained to the fullest possible extent, 
which means that domestic supplies will be 
reduced to a level which seriously threatens 
the efficiency and safety of our road transport 
system. 

While accepting in principle that defence 
must have priority, the reduction in our sheet 
steel supplies appears more than is necessary 
at this moment. Each ton of sheet steel 
diverted from the motor industry means, 
when converted into terms of motor cars, a 
heavy loss of export earnings. In particular 
we recognise the importance of dollar exports 
as the means of payment for many essential 
defence materials. 


It is regrettable that conditions tocay are 
such that we, in common with others, once 
again may have to divert some of our 
energies from the making of normal peace- 
time products to defence requirements, but 
you can be assured that your company will 
again play its full part in this national effort. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


Costs of our essential imported materials 
have risen steeply since the middle of 1950. 
The index of raw material imports into this 
country rose during 1950 from 134 to 195; 
during that period the wholesale price of 
rubber rose by 265 per cent., and of non- 
ferrous metals by 60 per cent. There was 
some time lag in the impact of these costs 
upon us, and we were able to defer increasing 
prices until early this year, when we were 
forced to put them up by a modest 2} per 
cent. to 10 per cent., according to model. 
We look forward to the more rational alloca- 
tion of world resources which may result 
from the deliberations of the raw material 
committees now sitting in Washington, but it 
is probably too much to hope that our 
present prices can be maintained indefinitely 
in the face of world-wide inflationary 
pressure. 

Mr Ernest R. Breech, executive vice- 
president and director of the American Ford 
Company and well known for his work as a 
former member of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, together with Mr 
Arthur J. Wieland, general manager of Ford 
International Division of the American com- 
pany, were appointed to the board during 
the year, and now come up for re-election. 
Both these gentlemen bring with them a wide 
experience, which will be of great value to 
your company. 

Mr Graeme K. Howard has resigned from 
the board. 

In conclusion, while again paying tribute 
to the efforts which have made last year’s 
achievements possible, I wish to assure you 
that the company is going forward with good 
heart to meet the more difficult times which 
lie ahead. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 125 per cent. (less income 
tax) on the Ordinary stock and shares was 
approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr Henry Ford LU, 
Sir Rowland Smith, M.I.Mech.E., The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Perry of Stock Harvard, K.B.E., 
LL.D., Mr Ernest R. Breech and Mr Arthur 
J. Wieland, were re-elected. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
employees. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND TURNOVER 
MR HAROLD ST. J. JUDD’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, 
Limited, will be held on May 24th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Harold St. J. 
Judd, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
opens with the group trading profit of 
£1,386,600, which exceeds that for 1949 by 
£71,000. From this, increased deductions 
result in the group profit before taxation 
being, at £998,440, £2,000 in excess of that 
for 1949. -The provision of £548,070 for 
taxation on profit for the year is calculated 
in the light of the recent Budget and absorbs 
more than 54 per cent. of the group profit. 

The net group profit at £479,390 shows 
an increase over that for 1949 of £5,000. 
The holding company profit for the year is 
£415,226 and exceeds the previous year’s 
profit by £25,000. From the balance of profit 
available the board have set aside to general 
reserve £150,000, bringing that reserve to a 
total of £1,000,000, and to staff benevolent 
account £20,000, increasing that item to a 
total of £150,000. 

The board recommend a final dividend of 
5 per cent., less income-tax, making a total 
of 174 per cent. for the year, as compared 
with a total of 15 per cent. paid for the 
previous year. The credit balance carried 
to the holding company balance-sheet is 
therefore £300,265; similarly the balance 
carried to the consolidated balance-sheet is 
£403,585. 


PRODUCTION—SALES AND RISING COSTS 


The group production and turnover for 
1950 again reached higher figures than in any 
previous year, sales having climbed to a total 
of over 1,250 million articles. To deal with 
such output is no mean task considering this 
automatic machine production cannot escape 
the necessity for each individual article to be 
handled in the processes of inspection and 
packaging. 

Our main production, consisting of a great 
variety of glass containers, earned appreciably 
less profit during the year under review as 
compared with the previous year because 
costs rose at a much more rapid rate than 
it was possible to adjust selling prices or to 
meet the rise out of increased turnover and 
efficiency. This condition was largely 
corrected by selling price adjustments in the 
early part of the current year, but is again 
of necessity under review owing to the recent 
increase in freight rates, petrol, etc. 

The effect of any marked increase in 
transport charges is most pronounced, 
measured by the fact that our main factories 
alone handle inwards and outwards, mostly 
by rail, of the order of 650,000 tons per 
annum of materials and finished products. 
As an offset to the rising costs we were able 
to well maintain our group profit by the 
good results attained from our activities other 
than the bottle section. 

_ Last year I referred to the average price 
increase applying to glass containers which 
was approximately 47 per cent. over prices 
prevailing in 1939 and that figure now totals 
only approximately 55 per cent. whereas our 
cost increases run in the 100’s per cent. since 
1939. Having regard to the purposes served 
by most of our production, we have kept 
our selling prices as low as possible, hence 
the moderate percentage increase in these 
prices as compared with the much higher 


rate we have to pay for all materials, equip- 
ment and services. 


ACQUISITION OF ENGINEERING Works 


Although our factories are well equipped 
with machine shops and latest type; 5: 
machine tools, we have always found » 
necessary to contract Out a certain amoup, 
of specialised machinery construction an; 
reconditioning. With the tremendous grow:; 
of mechanisation in our factories this outsids 
machine work has assumed great importanc: 
to the continuity of our production. 

A large amount of this precision engines. 
ing work is carried out by Messrs Dilwor) 
and Carr, Limited, Bow Lane, Prestoc. 
Lancs, and as an opportunity arose to acquir: 
the shares of this company, after carefy! 
deliberation your board decided to purchas 
the full shareholding, the deal having bee 
completed in June, 1950, and financed from 
our current funds. 

It is the policy of your board not to ip 
any way disturb the activities of Messr; 
Dilworth and Carr. We shall continue tp 
place our quota of work with them and a! 
other customers’ requirements will >: 
catered for as in the past. We consider the 
investment modest and sound, with th: 
double advantage of every prospect of a 
reasonable return on the capital invested and 
the assurance that certain of our essential 
engineering work will be carried out. 


EXPANSION 


In my last statement I outlined a pin 
of expansion at our factory most suitable for 
the purpose, this being the Charlton-London 
factory. As our negotiations proceeded 10 
secure the necessary building licence, afte: 
considerable delay it became evident that th: 
Government Departments concerned woul! 
not grant a licence covering the projecie 
extension to the main factory building. Aft: 
the exercise of considerable engineering 
a sew we produced a compromise plan 
whereby the furnace extensions were fitted 
into the existing factory building. 

This still left the absolute necessity for 
a new warehouse building which was alread} 
very much needed and essential to hand 
any additional production. We wer 
eventually granted a licence for this build- 
ing which is well on the way to completion 
and about 40 per cent. of the expanded 
output is already in successful operation, 
the remainder due for completion early nex: 
year. Even though the capital expenditure 
would have been much greater, from } 
manufacturing standpoint the original schem: 
would have been preferable, but the preset! 
plan will give the same amount of additions 
production and should well serve its purpo 
for many years to come. 


THE FUTURE 

So far this year augurs very well, in ve" 
of the fact that sales and production hx: 
increased and the balance of umexecul 
orders is greater than ever before at ™» 
time of the year for both home and expo" 
markets. Considering the march of even 
it becomes more difficult than ever to predic 
future results on any specific basis, parts 
larly considering the trend of rising 6% 
which, as already stated, oft-times ar 3 
be borne by the company pending sells 
price adjustments. Bae 

I have, however, every confidence 10 O° 
company maintaining its position, SO % - 
as imdustry generally survives — 
ordeals the future may have in store. oat 
patient effort the company has been °C" 


up on sound and well-organised lines, ¢ 
a auinte Sanne of meeting most of O° 
impacts which a 


of 
re liable to be encounter 
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THE ECO 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DEVALUATION AND SHIP REPLACEMENT COSTS 
"MR F. A. BATES’ STATEMENT 


Mr F. A. Bates, chairman of the company 
3.2 statement to stockholders for submission 
the seventy-fourth annual meeting to be 


. 


neld on May 23rd, says: 

On July 4th (Independence Day) 1840, 
wiled the Britannia from Liverpool on her 
maiden voyage, with Samuel Cunard on 
board, leaving his partners George Burns 
and David Maclver to watch the sailing from 
the dock side. So began the companys 
Aulantic service.  Britanma was the ship 
‘whose lounge was described by Charles 
Dickens as “having at the upper end a 
melancholy stove, at which three or four chilly 
sewards were warming their hands.” From 
that beginning and that first ship—a sea 
ayeen of her day—has sprung the company's 
present fleet, so different, except in the un- 
changing Cunard spirit, from the standards 
of Dickens’ descripuon. Nor was he the 
only one of the great authors of last century 
to leave some record, critical or otherwise, of 
heir voyages in our ships. Readers of Mark 
Twain will remember that he also “had a 
go.” It is touches such as these from the 
brush of history which colour the background 
of the Cunard stage and mark the 1951 view- 
point of the company’s progress. 


BOARD AND MANAGEMENT 


Where there is progress there must always 
be change, but with change comes renewal 
from the strong reserves of experience. It 
is with this thought that I refer to the death 
last November of Lord Royden, who re- 
ma:ned an active director and a staunch con- 
inbuter in all the board’s deliberations to 
the last day of his life. He served on the 
board for 45 years and had been chairman 
for a period of eight years following the first 
War. His bequest to his colleagues is a great 
fund of experience and the memory of a 
long life devoted to the welfare and interests 
of our company. 


At the end of December last, Mr S. J. 
Lister decided to retire from the board. He is 
another of those who have spent a long 
career in the service of the company, which 
in his case has extended to 58 years. Mr 
Lister has been a director of the Cunard 
Company for 21 years and general manager 
lor 12, and was appointed to the same posi- 
tions in Cunard White Star, Limited, on its 
‘ormation in 1934. It would not be possible 
0 put too high a value on his services to the 
company over so long a time. 


Sit Richard Hopkins, who has been a most 
valued director and colleague, has found it 
necessary to retire from the board, owing to 
‘nereasing responsibilities and duties which 
detain him in London. His sound counsel 
has been very helpful to myself and to the 
directors on many occasions and I am glad 
‘0 know that his great interest in the com- 
pany’ progress is in no way relaxed by his 
retirement, 

_The new directors who have taken their 
— since the last meeting are—Mr W. H. 
G. Be Mr Percy Furness, Lt.-Col. Austin 
a tes and Mr C. E. Pierce, and I am sure 
ro members will be glad of the opportunity 
F confirm their election. Mr Brown, Mr 
the a and Mr Pierce bring to the board 
smal tady great experience of the com- 
ca $ Work in all its diversity both techni- 
shortly he geographically. Mr Pierce will 
f a returning from an extensive tour 
erican organisation. Lt.-Col. Bates, 

ne ed with the Brocklebank Com- 
er he many qualifications on the technical 
‘her sides of shipping administration 


and on modern ship design which have 
already been of great service to our group. 


As I foreshadowed a year ago, Sir Ashley 
Sparks has retired from the office of chief 
representative in the U.S.A. and has been 
succeeded by Brigadier J. H. Hardy. Sir 
Ashley, I am glad to say, 1s still a director 
and his long experience of our affairs on the 
other side of the Atlantic continues to be a 
source of strength to the company. As he 
has passed the age of 70, I shall be proposing 
to the members at the annual meeting his re- 
election, in accordance with the provision of 
the Companies Act. 


Another change to which special reference 
should be made is the retirement of Mr 
Robert Crail from the position of general 
manager, while retaining his seat. on the 
board. Mr Crail’s services as general mana- 
ger since 1945 have been of a very high order, 
his management responsibility having covered 
with marked success the very difficult period 
of renewing our fleet and reorganising the 
business of our ships following the war. 


Mr F. H. Dawson, whose election to the 
board the members confirmed last year, has 
been appointed to the managerial position 
relinquished by Mr. Crail, and the members 
will, I know, wish him a happy and success- 
ful period of office. He has also been 
appointed to the Port and Brocklebank Line 
boards and, like his predecessor, has the good 
wishes and support of all the Cunsrd team 
and of its associated companies. 


Whilst on the subject of board changes, I 
would like to draw the attention of the 
members to the resolution contained in the 
notice of the annual meeting, regarding the 
number of directors. The present articles 
provide for a maximum number of 18, but 
may be altered by ordinary resolution. The 
directors recommend that this maximum 
should now be increased to 22 and the re- 
quisite resolution will be submitted for the 
members’ approval. 


SPLENDID TEAM-WORK 


Before dealing with the year’s accounts, 
may I say how very sensible I am myself, 
as chairman, and equally so are all the 
directors and managers of our different com- 
panies, of the splendid team-work of all 
the staffs whether at sea or on_ land. 
Especially do I express the company’s thanks 
to the masters, officers, and crews in the 
ships and to the staffs of all the offices in 
both hemispheres: they husband our ships 
and tend so well the passengers and cargo 
committed to our care. I make a special 
note of thanks to our agents and friends, 
many far distant in sea miles, but near to us 
in the company’s esteem. A fitting motto 
for the companies within our group, includ- 
ing Cunard, Cunard White Star, Port and 
Brocklebank Lines, and all the rest of our 
organisation, might well be “ Team-work 
round the clock, the year and the globe.” 
Whether in the U.S.A. and Canada, in 
Australia and New Zealand, in India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon, in Europe or at home, or 
at sea in our ships, the same salt wind is in 
all our faces and the same bonding cement 
of joint endeavour in all our sea ventures. I 
sometimes pause to consider what a wonder- 
ful thing is the spirit that pervades the decks 
of a well-found ship from bridge to engine- 
room, or for that matter the decks of a com- 
pany. It is the intangible asset which all 
are helping to build with every new keel laid 
in the company’s history. 
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There can be no British way of life which 
does not prosper the ships and those who 
sailin them. Their service is rendered under 
circumstances very different from other in- 
dustries in our island economy. The carry- 
ing of the ships begins where the land-ways 
end and their sailings from the home ports 
are into the blue waters of world-wide com- 
merce. A main part of their life and voyages, 
so essential to the homeland, is yet spent in 
distant seas in competition with the ships 
of every other nation. 


It is no catch-phrase that the seas are free 
to all. Competition between the nations to 
carry commerce is intense, and so it should 
be. The seas are still free, but, as history 
affirms, we have the Royal Navy to thank 
for it against the pirate and aggressor down 
the centuries. The Royal and the Merchant 
Navies are indivisible in their need of each 
other and to slacken in the tenets of our 
sea faith might be to change the course of 
history and risk the freedom both of Britain 
and the Commonwea!th. 


The urge to adventure and enterprise, 
which are the foundations of British Com- 
merce, is still as strong as ever. Many a 
young man wants to go to sea for whom there 
is at present no ship, and many a would-be 
merchant adventurer is only barred from 
travel abroad by currency and other restric- 
tions. This is dead loss to Britain’s future. 
It will be well for the Cunard Company, and 
for all Britain’s merchant navy, when 
economic theories at home that hamper 
adventure abroad can be buried in the grave 
of frustration with a line on the headstone 


—‘ Better sail in a ship than live in a sheep- 
fold.” 


1950 FIGURES 


This is the fourth year of consolidation of 
the accounts. It becomes a bit easier with 
each year, but it remains a feat of office 
management and of accountancy to produce 
consolidated accounts of our round-the-world 
shipping companies within four months of 
the year’s end. It is a kind of accounting 
relay race and congratulations and thanks 
are due to the departments and offices every- 
where who have taken part in the race and 
made such good time in their relays: 


In considering the figures there must be 
borne in mind the devaluation weight-cloth 
which is now on the company’s back. Its 
handicapping result has not yet been fully 
assessed. A transient increase from devalua- 
tion came into the profit and loss account of 
1950, but as I expected, this is now dis- 
appearing in rising expenses. The long-term 
effect of devaluation on the Cunard company 
is the depletion in purchasing power of the 
reserves set aside over twenty years or more 
to replace the older ships. It will be noted 
that on this occasion the word “ profit” 
becomes “surplus” in the relevant items 
of the accounts, thus expressing the present 
uncertainties in the replacement problem. 


The consolidated accounts provide an 
accounting picture comparable with the con- 
solidated accounts of a year ago. 


Depreciation at £2,512,776 is much the 
same, but I should be lacking in frankness 
if I did not give warning that the figure so 
charged is no better than notional, being 
based on the original but now unrealistic 
first cost. It requires suitably multiplying 
to cover the replacement of the hull plates 
and machinery reckoned as expended during 
the trading of 1950. The using-up is 
obviously a trading expense, like anything 
else that has to be charged to Voyage 
Accounts at current cost. It will soon be 
impossible to get even a telephone call for the 
pre-devaluation cost and certainly not a steel 
plate. This £2,512,776 notional depreciation 
relates to ships the current replacement cost 
of which is estimated to be about 
£120,000,000. The useful life of a ship, 
unless special circumstances prolong it, is 
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generally taken to be 20 or 25 years. From 
these two factors—replacement cost and a 
ship’s life—are compounded the real cost to 
the company of renewing the rusted plates 
and used-up equipment applicable to a year’s 
trading. 

It is clear that devaluation has introduced 
a new factor which greatly affects the re- 
placement future. Pre-devaluation money 
expresses one part of the accounts and post- 
devaluation money another. The directors 
continue to make additional reserves to 
supplement the depreciation, but the tax 
computation has not yet been revised 
to meet the new replacement factors. 
The company now has to deal with 
the twin ills of multiplied replacement 
cost and inflationary taxation alike nationally 
imposed. Moreover, the poultice of 
devaluation nationally applied has left a 
dark bruise on the cost of living of everyone. 
No excuses, however publicly expressed, stop 
the prices rising little by little of one thin 
after another, And this is the historic result 
of a devaluation ; a Caesar did it and probably 
a Pharaoh. I have been told that the record 
or blue riband in devaluations is still held 
by John the Good, who became quite an 
addict. It may be remembered that failing 
to correct his finances by more and better 
devaluations and extortionate taxation, he 
was quite glad to get out of it all after being 
taken prisoner at Poitiers. He finally retired 
to England, leaving someone else to clear up 
his mess. 


Commenting on the rest of the consolidated 
accounts, the operating surplus is shown at 
£10,780,750, being £1,886,000 more than last 
year, but taxes absorb £4,918,238, so the in- 
creased operating surplus brings no benefit to 
the company and even adds to the weight of 
taxation on its back. 


It is a depressing thought that apparently 
the Cunard Company is getting involved in 
the law of diminishing returns. This is the 
law with which Chancellors have so often 
had trouble when trying to find sources of 
additional taxation. The increased surplus 
and the still greater tax have been achieved 
by using up an immense amount of life and 
work in order to pay so great a figure of tax 
money. Whip and weight-cloth are the 
incentives offered to us and without even the 
proverbial carrot for the donkey. 


The consolidated figures below the line are, 
I think, self-explanatory. Small outside 
shareholding interests in minor subsidiaries 
take £1,519—a negligible figure which it has 
not been convenient to eliminate. The pro- 
vision for pensions and cognate funds is 
£350,000—the same as last year. £1,244,862 
is retained by subsidiaries and affords 
strength to their finances. The Cunard 
transfer to the public reserve at £1,250,000 
is £250,000 up from last year’s transfer. The 
consolidated balance carried forward is 
slightly increased to £1,240,836. 


CUNARD PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


As I explained at the time, the figures of 
1949 were affected in exceptional degree by 
the changes in the accounts then in progress, 
so the figures of 1950 are not in all respects 
comparable with those of the previous year. 
The depreciation of ships—{1,322,642—is, 
as I have already said, of a notional character 
based on original cost. Owing to the various 
changes the operating surplus of £7,756,454 
ig not comparable with the 1949 figure. 

The tax debit—£4,218,451— includes pro- 
vision for the retrospective increases an- 
nounced by the Chancellor in the 1951 
Budget. The 1949 tax was considerably re- 
duced, as explained in my statement a year 
ago, by the incidence of the initial allowances. 


The surplus balance carried down, at 
£2,231,238, is properly comparable, showing 
an increase of £136,939 over the 1949 figure, 


subject to my caveat about the provision for 
wear and rust. Frm this balance the direc- 
tors an the aoe ago for 
pension and cognate funds as last yooe 
£350,009 ; also the transfer of £1,250,000 
to reserves, which is £250,000 more than 
last year, and finally the dividends as 
already announced. e balance carried 
forward is £1,240,836, being the slight in- 
crease of £40,349 over 1949 already men- 
tioned in my comment on the consolidated 
profit and loss account. 


Turning to the Cunard Company balance 
sheet, the figures here are comparable with 
1949 because the Cunard White Star assets 
transferred to the Cunard Company were 
incorporated in the Cunard 1949 balance 
sheet under their respective headings. 


The ships at £13,707,726, as against 
£14,866,466 a year ago, reflect (a) the coming 
into service s.s. Assyria, (b) the sale of 
two cargo ships acquired after the war to 
tide us over the shortage of tonnage, (c) the 
disposal, for breaking-up purposes, 
Aquitania, and (d) the normal depreciation 
for the year 


The change in the figure of freehold and 
leasehold properties is unimportant. 


The only other assets calling for comment 
are the holding of £4,500,000 tax reserve 
certificates to meet our increased tax liabili- 
ties and the investment of £2,500,000 in 
Exchequer stock. These latter transactions 
leave our cash at bankers at £4,939,172. 
Part of this money represents passage money 
received but not earned at the close of the 
year. 


Under the reserves item our share premium 
account remains the same at £1,566,000. The 
rest of these reserves have increased to 
£12,205,000. 


The remaining items are either  self- 
explanatory, or of the usual omnibus character 
including creditors’ and debtors’ accounts and 
various provisions and reserves. 


DIVIDENDS 


An interim dividend of 2} per cent. has 
been paid, and it is now proposed that a 
final dividend of 10 per cent. be paid, making 
a total of 124 per cent. for the year as against 
10 per cent. for the previous year. This 
increase of 2} per cent. will cost us net— 
£143,295, including the increase in taxation, 
leaving the carry forward at £1,240,836. 


The aspects which have to be considered in 
relation to any dividend declaration are mani- 
fold. In the first place the stockholder- 
members’ services to the company, past, 
present and future, are as essential to its con- 
tinuance and healthy growth as any other part 
of the company’s economy. When they invest 
their funds in our adventures and in the risks 
of our shipbuilding and ship-operating they 
become members of the company, sharing the 
hazards with us all. Only two years ago they 
put up £3,900,000 more capital to buttress the 
company’s fortunes. It is important to the 
company’s future that the  stockholder- 
members should realise that the company is 
grateful to them for their support, for on that 
road lies the company’s credit when we next 
need their help. As to the prospects of main- 
tenance of any particular dividend rate, the 
members will realise that the times are full of 
risk. Each year’s accounts are the company’s 
stepping stones, and caution is enjoined in 
stepping to the next. The directors have to 
bear in mind the wide interests of all con- 
cerned, stockholder-members, staff members, 
managers and directors alike, and not least of 
the old company itself, which holds our loyal 
duty as part of His Majesty’s Merchant Navy. 


LAST YEAR A PEAK YEAR 


_It is not very wise to try to be a prophet. If 
right, one gets no thanks ; if wrong, the pro- 
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phecy becomes one’s mustard plas ; 
that so excellent a corrective is hs ae 
all of us sometimes. However much 4 man 
may think he knows, he will always be 4 , 
the wiser if he remembers history. The». 
man of Ecclesiastes did not think much of 
prophets. He may have been quotins the 
wisdom of Solomon when he wrote—* {,,) 
also is full of words: a man cannot tell wi;; 
shall be ; and what shall be after him, wi, 
can tell him?” It might be sensible, [ «,,. 
pose, to rest on that comforting remark abo., 
prospects, but I cannot help feeling tha: o, 
this occasion I owe it to the members to ris 
the mustard and venture my present 
thoughts. , 


We have just completed the first quart 
the 1951 trading and the indications are ih. 
1950 will prove to have been a peak year. In 
the present circumstances of our trades, | 
anticipate that the operating surplus in ou; 

ted profit and loss account for 195) 
will be down from the comparable surplus of 
1950. This is not to suggest that we are dij. 
turbed by that prc and our management; 
and staffs are striving to promote all feasibjs 
economies. Our aims—preserving the in. 
terests of the stockholder-members, watching 

of our staffs, and replacing our tonnage 
to serve the Cunard Company’s future as we!) 
as that of our island home—are unchanged. 
We are watching the stepping stones. 


In our sea business there are all the risk 
attendant on trading abroad with the open 
competition of the world coming up on our 

uarter apd as well there are now loominz 
risks which attend a home economy unsuit- 
able for an island nation and planned by folk 
who do not seem to have much, jf any, 
regard for history. For instance, I do no: 
think anyone through the centuries has ever 
prophesied that the British people, so com- 
pletely dependent on world trade and travel, 
would restrict themselves from freedom t 
travel to the degree at present in vogue, and 
from liberty to pay their way abroad at wi!! 
Unfortunately, too, there is another schoo! 
who sprinkle their philosophy with urging: 
to each other that Britain will live all the 
better when the trade and belongings abro. 
by which the British get so much of the: 
living, have been bandersnatched by some- 
one else. This philosophy, alien to Britis: 
history, seems not unlike the patter of a pre- 
stidigitator, who removes a man’s braces 0° 
the stage without his knowing it and leaves 
the victim clutching his trousers. 


£15,000,000 IN TAXES OVER FOUR YEARS 


The tax items in our consolidated accounts 
for the last four years amount practically © 
£15,000,000—too large a sum to be extracted 
before realistic provision-is made for replac- 
ing the worn-out tonnage. Must it indeed 
be that so large a proportion of the labour 
expended on British ships by the countless 
hands that build, sail and cherish them shall 
be remembered only to have gone as dust 
with the wind, leaving nothing even to mark 
its going, like the imagery of Solomon in his 
Wisdom Ch. 5, vv. 9 to 14? 

Let us mark well the foresight of all who 
have gone before us and the devotion of all 
now with us—the team-work which runs this 
young-old company. Thus in each of ou! 
trades have ships been built to be proud 0 
and to win humble pride in their sailings and 
their service. Our oma ships may take five 
years or even more to plan and build. Bui 
by British hands skilled in the shipwright’ 
arts in whatever shipyard it may be, they 
sail out and home again a lasting asset to ov 
country to focus and to foster commerce from 
round the world to all the ports of Britain—? 
hub of commonwealth. Is not this a fine 


concept to engage our hard-won fruits 
trading than to tip them in a sandstorm © 
devaluation and taxation int» an ecorm 
waste-bin borrowed from the days of Jot 
the Good. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


val general meeting of The British 
pewalian Counpany, Limited, was held on 
May 1 in London. e 
_W. Cooper, M.C., the chairman, in 
nae of his speech, said: The profit for 
she year amounted to £1,784,774, an increase 
of [313,296 on the figure recorded last year 
hvovght about by a general hardening in the 
demand for our semi-fabricated products 
which is not solely related to the increases 
in defence demands. ; 
Much work has been carried out to develop 
sew uses for our metal in many fields since 
the war, and it is regrettable that it will prob- 
wbly be impossible fully to exploit some of 
hese new outlets until the present world 
shortage of ingot aluminium has been relieved 
and more stable world conditions restored. 
Our production of virgin ingot during the 
year was sighdy less than in the previous 
year, owing to the disturbance caused by the 
installation of new and larger furnaces at our 
Reduction Works. The whole of this produc- 
on was again sold to the Ministry of Supply. 


Throughout the entire period under review 
the price paid to us has been considerably 
lower than that at which metal could be 
obtained anywhere in the world outside 
North America, and has provided only a 
meagre return on the large capital employed 
in the production of virgin metal. 


It is our earnest desire to keep the price 
of ingot aluminium at the lowest possible level 
consistent with a healthy industry. We are, 
however, seriously handicapped by the steady 
increase in the cost of every material which 
we have to purchase, 


Our Alumina Works at Burntisland and 
Newport have continued to operate satisfac- 
torily. The reconstruction of our Reduction 
Works at Kinlochleven has now virtually been 
completed. Work is still proceeding at Loch- 
aber. Our rolling mills continue to operate 
satisfactorily and their output has been in- 
creased over the previous year. 


PRICE ADVANTAGE 


The price of virgin aluminium was 
ncreased by the Ministry of Supply from 
L112 per ton to £120 per ton in October, 
1950 and to £124 per ton in January of this 
year. These increases and increases in wages 
and the costs of many materials and of trans- 
port, have made it necessary to raise the price 
of all our products. Nevertheless, aluminium 
‘ul retains a marked price advantage over 
other non-ferrous metals, all of which have 
been subject to greater increases during the 
period under review. Our metal has become 
‘0 well established that by volume rather than 
weight it is now the second metal in the 
world, after iron and steel. 


; The demand for Super Purity metal steadily 
‘increased during the year. The shortage of 
‘ngot metal has made it necessary for us to 


‘aon users of our material, both at home 
and overseas, 


a to the short-term future, although we 
dace to be hampered to some extent by 
é ‘age of raw material, we anticipate 
a to the full extent of our capacity 
ne t only to that limitation, In the long 
cay look forward to a continuation of 
Steady expansion, 
We recommend a final dividend of six 
: per 
je on the old Ordinary Stock, making ten 
a Se less tax, for the year, and a First 
1¢ Final dividend of three per cent. on the 
0.000 new Ordinary Siock. 


The report was adopted. 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY 
INSURANCE 


The annual general meeting of the 
Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office 
was held on May 2nd in London. Mr 
Herbert G. Tanner, J.P., the chairman, 
said-—— 

A chairman is indeed fortunate who is 
able to report continued progress, greater 
prosperity and an increase in the bonus to 
policyholders of no less than 20 per cent. 
Such is my happy position today. 

1950 was the first year of a new quin- 
quennium and it closed as the last year of 
the old quinquennium had done with still 
further progress and more profit. New 
life sums assured increased by more than 
£1,600,000 to £11,282,896—a new record. 
The life premium income increased. by over 
£400,000. The expense ratio in the life 
department has been substantially reduced. 
On the recommendation of the actuary the 
rate of interim bonus has been iucreased 
from £1 5s. per cent. to £1 10s. per cent. 

Our fire trading has been outstandingly 
good and we have transferred to profit and 
loss the record figure of £266,968. The 
income has increased to just less than 
£2,500,000 and there is now a reserve in the 
fire account of more than 73 rer cent. The 
excellent claims ratio has been achieved in 
spite of the high claims which resulted from 
the heavy destruction in the United States 
caused by storms and hurricanes. 

The accident account is not so good owing 
to our misfortunes at home in the motor 
and employers’ liability sections. There 
will come into operation on June Ist a 
much overdue increase in rates on certain 
classes of motor business. It is clear that 
the rates for employers’ liability are in many 
cases much too low. The total effect is to 
transfer the very modest figure of £329 to 
profit and loss. 

It has not been my practice to elaborate 
on the marine eccounts. Jt is difficult when 
one starts on marine insurance not to 
become involved in matters which ere in the 
realm of conjecture. In view of present 
conditions the future in this section of the 
business does not look too goad. Under- 
writers have agreed that over znd above any 
increases in particular cases there must be 
an increase 10 per cent. in all hull pre- 
miums. From this department we have 
transferred £49,560 to profit and loss 
account. 

The other departments have continued to 
prosper and I would in particular refer to 
the profits earned in sinking fund, con- 
tinuous disability and hire purchase sections. 


I am pleased to report that the gross rate 
of interest earned in the Friends’ Provident 
has been maintained at £5 7s. 9d. per cent. 

So far as capital is concerned there was 
substantial appreciation during the year, 
making the figures in the balance sheet much 
below market prices. You will see from the 
balance sheet that our holdings of mortgages 
increased by more than £1,600,000. This is 
largely due to the continued popularity of 
our house purchase schemes. Loans in 
excess of £1,000,000 were made to indus- 
trial and commercial companies. The total 
funds are now in excess of 36 million 
pounds. 

The year has been outstandingly good. 
The dividend from the century has been 
maintained. There are record profits and 
the balance carried forward on profit and 
loss is increased by £196,146. 

I think the results of recent years indicate 
that our reorganisation has more than justi- 
fied itself and that whatever the future holds 
for us we are well equipped to meet it with 
confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE SEA INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Sea Insurance Company Limited 
was held in Liverpool on May Ist. A state- 
ment by the chairman, Major A. Harold 
Bibby, D.S.O., D.L., had been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1950. 

The total premium income for the year in 
all departments amounted to £3,274,848, 
the highest in the company’s history. 

The marine, aviation and transit account 
for 1949, after providing a sum of £534,319 
to meet outstanding claims, shows a balance 
of £215,824 transferred to profit and loss 
account. The premium income for 1950 
account amounted to £1,579,474, a slight 
increase over the previous year. The falling 
cargo rates, heavy claims for theft, pilferage 
and bad handling all tend to make the future 
of the marine business uncertain. 

The fire department premium amounted 
to £881,305, an increase of £283,355 on last 
year. An amount of £58,857 has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. 

The accident department premium 
amounted to £609,080, an increase of 
£104,541 on the previous year. The account 
was closed by a transfer of £3,699 to profit 
and loss account. 

The profit and loss account shows 
£158,000 reserved to meet U.K. taxation. It 
is again recommended that a final dividend 
of 83 per cent. be paid which, with the two 
interim dividends already paid, makes a 
total payment of 224 per cent. for the year, 
which is an imcrease of 5 per cent. over 
previous years. 

The investment income of £71,771 com- 
pares favourably with last year’s figure of 
£61,547 and amply covers the cost of the 
dividend at £61,875. The total assets now 
stand at £5,832,825, and the market value 
of the investments is considerably in 
excess of the figure shown in the balance 
sheet. 

As from January 1, 1951, the directors’ 
fees were increased to £7,500 from £4,500 
at which figure they had stood since 1919. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON AND GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED WORLD-WIDE PROGRESS 


In a statement issued with the 115th annual 
report and accounts of The Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany Limited, the chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, 
C.B.E., T.D., D.L., said he presented his 
annual review with a sense of satisfaction at 
the excellence of the results. 


New record figures were reached in 
premium income at {22,629,000 and in New 
Life business at £5,853,000. 

Underwriting profit was £1,206,000. Apart 
from the exceptional results of 1949, this 
figure represented the highest profit in the 
Company’s history. 

Fire premiums rose to £9,738,000 ; acci- 
dent premiums advanced to £11,162,000; 
Marine premiums increased to £1,729,000. 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 17s. 6d. (against 13s. 6d. last year), making 
31s. (against 27s. last year) per share, less 
tax, for 1950. 


RAS pep See ae 


Be ine 
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DERBYSHIRE STONE 


SUCCESSFUL OUTCOME OF 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone, Limited, was held on 
May 3rd at The New Bath Hotel, Matlock 
Bath, Derbyshire, Mr John Hadfield, M.Sc., 
A.R.1.C. (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The trading profit and other income 
amount to £218,074, the corresponding figure 
for 1949 being £252,250, and for 1948 
£194,570. The profits for 1950 are quite 
healthy, though your directors did anticipate, 
at this time last year, that the profit for the 
year would be higher than that earned in 
1949, Until the end of August, 1950, cumu- 
lative profits were greater than those in the 
comparable period for the previous year, but 
from September onwards profits were 
adversely affected by the continuous, 
abnormally wet weather, culminating in 
heavy losses in December. On_ balance, 
and in view of all the circumstances, your 
directors consider that the company has 
emerged successfully from what turned out 
to be an unexpectedly difficult year. 

Your directors recommend for the year 
ended December 31, 1950, a payment of 12} 
per cent., less income-tax, on the issued 
Ordinary stock. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to £221,267. The budget for 
capital expenditure in 1951 is a little over 
£100,000, and when this has been spent our 
programme of extension and mechanisation at 
our larger works and the development of the 
Louth and Cotswold units will be virtually 
complete. At the Louth unit the production 
of agricultural chalk commenced in 1950, but 
the wet weather already referred to severely 
affected demand. The plant for the produc- 
tion of special whitings came into operation 
in March, 1951; the products are of high 
quality and are now available in useful 
quantities for such consuming industries as 
paint, rubber, putty, linoleum, etc., to which 
they will be offered. The new crushing and 
grinding units at our Cotswold works will be 
in production by the early summer, and the 
extensions, additions and schemes of 
mechanisation at Caldon Low Quarries, Staf- 
fordshire, which have been in progress for 
over three years, will come into operation in 
the latter half of 1951. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


Weather conditions during the months of 
January, February and March, 1951, have 
been exceptionally bad and the trading results 
for those three months have as a consequence 
been adversely affected ; this is notably so in 
connection with the sale of agricultural lime 
and limestone, and the demand for roadstone 
materials has also been reduced. In 
attempting to assess the prospects for 
1951, and providing the weather for the 
remainder of the year is average rather than 
bad, the tonnages lost during the first three 
months should be compensated for in some 
degree by a consequently increased demand. 
The ancillary activities of the company are 
in a healthy condition and the departments 
concerned with the production and sale of 
special products have all developed satis- 
factorily during the last twelve months and 
should show increased profits during 1951. 
Your company has more activities than 
at any time in its past, it is better 
equipped than ever before for the manu- 
facture of its staple products and, pro- 
vided that the general demand for roadstone 
supplies, for lime and limestone for agricul- 
ture and for chemical and industrial purposes 
is maintained, the company should have a 
successful vear. 

The report was adopted. 


JOSIAH PARKES AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


RECORD NET PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Josiah 
Parkes and Sons, Limited, was held on April 
27 at Willenhall, Mr Cyril W. Parkes, J.P., 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1950: 


The accounts for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, reflect in a large measure the 
benefits from the additional buildings, plant 
and equipment that have been brought into 
productive use during the year. 


I referred, in my review last year, to the 
extensions which were then being built, and 
from the results you now have before you I 
feel you will be satisfied that the large expen- 
diture involved has been fully justified. The 
major part of the transfer of plant and per- 
sonnel! to the new factory buildings was com- 
pleted by the end of August, and during the 
whole of the time that this transfer was 
taking place production was maintained at a 
satisfactory level. The efficiency of the 
factory as a whole has continued to improve, 
and we are very pleased that our own pro- 
duction figures show a greater increase than 
is disclosed by the National Index of Indus- 
trial Production. This reflects great credit 
on the staff and workers who had to put up 
with considerable inconveniences for several 
months during last year. 


Whilst shortages of materials are making 
manufacturing extremely difficult our order 
book continues to increase, and it would 
appear that not only in this country, but all 
over the world, people are doing a little 
“ stockpiling.” As in other times of shortage 
during the last ten years, we shall endeavour 
to keep our old friends supplied and what 
goods we have available will be distributed 
on an equitable basis rather than by reference 
to some of the “extreme” orders that have 
been sent to us which bear no relation at all 
to actual requirements. 


INCREASED MANUFACTURING EFFICIENCY 


The bright side of the picture is the con- 
tinued improvement in the company’s affairs 
generally. There has been a substantial in- 
crease in the profit earned, due, not to an 
increase in our margin of profit, but to the 
larger turnover and increased manufacturing 
efficiency. The net profit on trading at 
£119,601 is a new high record, comparing 
with £79,486 earned in 1949, but out of this 
it has been necessary to provide £73,519 for 
taxation, leaving £46,082 as retainable profit, 
compared with £30,507 in the previous year. 
These figures emphasise yet again the ham- 
pering effect of high rates of taxation upon 
an expanding business. Even on the results 
we are able to show this year, the amount of 
profit we are allowed to retain is inadequate 
to meet our costs of replacement and expan- 
sion, especially as the situation is aggravated 
by the steadily increasing replacement costs 
both of fixed assets and stocks. Out of the 
retainable profit of £46,082 we are proposing 
to distribute £16,500 net, leaving a balance of 
£29,582, against which, after allowing for 
depreciation, we have spent on capital 
account £86,868. 


Having regard to the profits earned your 
directors decided that they were justified in 
recommending a moderate increase in the dis- 
tribution to shareholders, particularly bearing 
in mind the substantial proportion of profit 
ploughed back into the business during past 
years. Even at the increased rate proposed the 
gross dividend represents a return of only 
64 per cent. on the total capital employed in 
the business. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 5, 195; 


_ GENERAL ACCIDENT 
INCREASED NET INCOME 


The sixty-fifth annual general ihe ae 
the General Accident Fire tad Life Assure - 
Corporation, Limited, will be held a: Perth 
on May 23rd. 9g 

The following is an extract from the circy 
lated address by the chairman, Mr R C 
ee: ‘sag 

¢ net income from all sources amoun:-; 
to £31,493,669, an increase of £6,003.20 
The operations of the year resulted in 
balance of £1,285,422, which with the balan-s 
carried forward from last year, namely 
£422,291 is available for allocation to th. 
various reserves and funds, and in paymen; 
of dividends. We have transferred (358.644 
to pension funds, and this includes a furthe- 
sum provided in respect of the widows pen. 
sion fund, which has become fully operatiys 
as from the commencement of this year ani 
is highly appreciated by the staff. 

The additional reserves of the accident and 
fire accounts have been increased by £350.00) 
and £200,000 respectively, sums deemed 
appropriate to the increase in business, and 
the reserve for future taxation requires aq 
upward adjustment of £83,074. The interim 
dividends absorbed £113,438. It is recom. 
mended that a final dividend of 2s. 64. per 
share on the ordinary shares be paid. The 
final ordinary dividend proposed compare 
with 2s. per share for 1949, 

From the balance sheet you wil! observ: 
that the assets have increased by £4,492,266 
and now stand at £57,850,130. Your directors 
are satisfied that the investment portfolio js 
pre-eminently sound, and, with the substan- 
tial reserves carried, the financial strength of 
the organisation has been further enhanced 
during the year. 

We embark on this new half century with 
full confidence in the corporation’s ability 
cope successfully with whatever difficulties 
may be encountered. 


B. MORRIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED CIGARETTE SALES 


The annual general meeting of B. Morris 
and Sons, Limited, was held on May 2nd 
in London. 

Mr A. J. May (chairman and managing 
director) in the course of his speech, said: 
Compared to 1949 last year was a year ol 
increased costs. ‘This applied practically to 
everything pertaining to the manufacture of 
the company’s products, and it was not 
possible to pass on all extra costs to the 
consumer. This, in conjunction with the 
falling off in the consumption of cigars and 
tobaceos generally, explains the difference 
in profit as compared to 1949. Fortunately, 
there was a considerable increase in the 
of our brands of cigarettes, which we hope 
to maintain this year. 

We are well covered at present as regards 
leaf tobaccos, and the company is in a strong 
financial position. In view of the rise 
values our fixed assets stand at a low figure 
in the balance sheet, and we may have them 
revalued during the year. 

The high rate of duty is having a retard- 
ing effect.on the trade. The level of prices 
for tobacco, owing to this high duty, 1s (© 
high and is affecting consumption. This s 
a difficult matter to get over, but we shall do 
our best to do so, and hope there will > 
some reduction in duty before long. 

In these days no one would try to forecas! 
the future, but every effort will be made by 
those connected with the company this yew 
to overcome the difficulties which exist, 4% 
produce a satisfactory result. 

The report was adopted. 
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OPKINS AND SONS 
6. ee LIMITED , 


PROFITS WELL MAINTAINED 


enth ordinary general meeting of 
aaa and Sons, Limited, was held 
on Apni 27th in London, Mr A. H. Johnson, 
OBE., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year 1950: 

It is with great regret that I have to report 
the untimely death of our late managing 
director, Mr H. A. Culham, who passed 
away in March, 1950. ae ‘ 

Profits have been well maintained, and this 
i¢ very satisfactory, particularly in face of 
increased labour rates, rising raw material 
costs, and overhead charges, and an increas- 
ngly difficult material supply position. 
These adverse factors are, of course, common 
10 all industry today and give much anxiety 
o those responsible for the management and 
continued prosperity of your company. 

Turning to the parent company’s balance 
sheet, you will see that the issued Ordinary 
chare capital has been increased during the 
vear by 282,266 shares. Of these, 31,066 
chares were issued at a premium as purchase 
pice for the Mitcham Plating Works, 
Limited, which has proved a useful addition 
© our production, and 251,200 shares were 
issued to shareholders at 3s. 6d. per share 
cowards the close of last year. The premium 
on these shares, less issue expenses, 
amounted to £18,546, which has been added 
i share premium account and represents a 
useful addition to the company’s capital 
reserves. 

A certain amount of new plant and equip- 
ment has been receivid, and some of it has 
been installed in the subsidiary company’s 
premises to increase that company’s general 
usefulness, and further plant to a value of 
£11,609 is on order. It is hoped, subject to 
the delivery position, to re-equip the parent 
and subsidiary companies with up-to-date 
plant, partly to replace that which has 
become outmoded and partly to extend the 
general range of work capacity. The sub- 
sdiary companies have again contributed 
usefully and profitably to the group activities. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Your company’s liquid position is strong, 
although rising cests are reflected in the 
acreased stock and work-in-progress figures, 
and, partly on this account and partly on 
acount of plant and machinery already 
cecerved and paid for, the company is fully 
employing all its cash resources. 

Turning now to the accounts and directors’ 
ieport, compared with £51,646 in 1949, the 
parent company has shown a net trading 
profit of £52,800. Adding to this £39,083, 
the balance brought forward from 1949, and 
{55 imterest received on tax reserve certifi- 
cates, there is a total of £91,938, of which 
‘@xaon provision requires £34,744, leaving 
‘0 available balance of £57,194. After de- 
ducting £7,605 in respect of the Preference 
dividend and 7} per cent. interim dividend 
- the Ordinary shares paid during the year, 
there remains a balance of £49,589. 

Your directors have decided to recommend 
‘final dividend of 10 per cent., which with 
dis interim of 7$ per cent., makes a total 
: tribution for the year of 174 per cent., the 
same rate a3 has been paid over several years 
Past. You will, I think, agree that this 
telene a very reasonable return, par- 
final gees in mind that the proposed 
a oe of 10 per cent. will be payable 
{137509 oat. ON issued capital of 
we — which includes that part issued 
not fully ec O8 ,OF the vear and therefore 
of which employed in earning the profits out 

the final dividend will be paid. 
Teport was adopted. 


GOLD COAST SELECTION 
TRUST, LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited, was 
held on April 30th in London, 

Major-General W. W. Richards, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C., the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The profit for the first 
six months of the current year exceeds that 
for the corresponding period of last year, 
and the operations of the companies in which 
we are mainly interested—Amalgamated 
Banket Areas, Ariston, Bremang, Gold Coast 
Main Reef and Marlu—generally show 
steadily improving results. We can therefore 
expect with some confidence that the divi- 
dends we shall recommend, based on this 
year’s results, will be satisfactory. We paid 
an interim dividend last year in special 
circumstances and it will be our endeavour to 

resent our accounts for the year ending 

ptember 30th next before the close of this 
calendar year. ° 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairmar for the 
financial year to September 30, 1950: Divi- 
dend revenue from our _ investments 
aggregated £113,373. Although stock markets 
showed signs of more general activity, the 
West African market, in which we are in- 
terested, was to a large extent clouded over 
by the uncertainty of the political future of 
the Gold Coast Colony, with the result that 
opportunities for extensive market operations 
were practically non-existent. e did, 
however, show a profit of £28,514 on the 
transactions effected Expenditure, includ- 
ing depreciation, etc., aggregated £7,828, and 
the recorded profit is therefore £134,266. 

In November last I went to the Gold 
Coast and visited all the mines in which this 
company is interested, and it was satisfactory 
to note the progress being made. 

The report was adopted. 


MARLU GOLD MINING 
AREAS, LIMITED 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on April 30th in 
London, Major-General W. W. Richards, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.C., chairman of the com- 
pany, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1950: 

Some 90,000 tons more ore was put 
through the mill compared with the previous 
year, yielding an additional 9,200 ounces of 
gold ; costs showed a reduction of 8d. per 
ton. The erection of a plant, to treat the 
sulphide ore-body is proceeding, and it is 
expected that this plant, capable of treating 
4,500 tons per month, will be in partial opera- 
tion by about the end of the year. 

The operating profit for the year is 
£187,570, compared with a loss of £12,045 
for the previous year. Revenue from gold 
won was higher by approximately £260,000, 
while operating expenditure increased by 
approximately £60,000. The debit balance 
on profit and loss account is now reduced to 
£27,188. Provided no unforeseen events in- 
tervene, and subject to our capital require- 
ments for our proposed underground mining, 
future profits should place the company in a 
position to resume dividend payments. 

After noting the continuous improvement 
being shown in the monthly returns, 
members will have felt a measure of disap- 
pointment at the results disclosed in the pro- 
gress circular for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. I am afraid such setbacks are 
inevitable in mining, but I can assure you 
that everything possible is being done to 
minimise such occurrences. The manager has 
stated that he has every reason to believe that 
we will be able to maintain future production 
at the anticipated level. This has been 
achieved for January and February. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS, LIMITED 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Banket Areas, Limited, was 
held on April 27th in London. 

Major-General W. W. Richards, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said; I am pleased to report that 
the current year’s operations to date have 
been even more satisfactory than those for 
the year under review. We cannot expect to 
maintain quite such a high average profit for 
the whole year but our total profit for the 
Current year after all charges and appropria- 
tions have been deducted is likely to be a 
considerable improvement on last vear’s 
results. It is our intention to recommend a 
dividend out of the current year’s profits and 
to initiate a dividend policy which we intend 
to maintain. In the meantime we are con- 
solidating our improved position. 

The company is in a fundamentally sound 
position and we can look forward to a pros- 
perous future. Great importance is attached 
to development of underground ore reserves 
and this will be top priority for the next three 
or four years. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman which was circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
September 30, 1950: 

The tonnage of ore mined and milled, at 
537,690, was greater than that of the previous 
year’s record by 31,151. Similarly, the gold 
recovery at 79,002 ozs. showed an increase 
of 5,594 ozs. The percentage recovery of 
95.5 was fractionally lower by 0.2, but was 
yet very satisfactory. The final balance to 
the credit of profit and loss account after 
appropriations is £126,452. This result may 
be considered distinctly satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 





JOHN BARKER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of John Barker and Company, Limited, was 
held on April 26th in London. 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, D.L., J-.P., chair- 
man and joint managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said: The results of 
the year’s operations was a net profit of 
£946,749. Of this amount taxation in all the 
schedules (other than purchase tax) takes 
£469,016, or nearly one-half. 


Our turnover constituted a record in the 
history of the company, but this is no doubt 
in some measure due to increased prices, and 
also to the extraordinary spate of buying by 
the general public recently. Taxation in all 
its schedules absorbs nearly one-half of our 
profits, but the higher taxes imposed by the 
recent Budget will further lessen the amount 
of our earnings. 


A factor which is helping to maintain the 
high cost of living is purchase tax. I am 
definitely of opinion that the abolition or 
substantial reduction of this tax would not 
only give incentive to trade, and incidentally 
force much-needed economies in Government 
expenditure, but would also contribute 
greatly to general public satisfaction and un- 
doubtedly ease the burden of young people 
desirous of setting up their own homes. 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making 20 per cent. for.the year. In the face 
of the slight fall in net profit it may seem a 
little unusual to recommend an increase in 
the amount of dividend, but I feel that the 
ordinary shareholders have earned this extra 
by their continued support of our conserva- 
tive policy over many years. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


MR H. G. ASH’S ADDRESS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of The Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales was held in London on 
May 2nd. 

The following are extracts from the presi- 
dential address of Mr H. Garton Ash, O.B.E., 
M.C.:— 


At the end of March last a notice was 
issued to all members drawing their atten- 
tion to a report by the Council on Education 
and Training for Membership. This report 
had been prepared because of the recom- 
mendations of the Carr-Saunders Committee 
on Education for Commerce. When it 
became apparent that the Minister contem- 
plated the implementation of some of the 
recommendations which might affect the 
Institute, the Council decided to publish its 
report on Education and Training for Mem- 
bership 

I feel obliged to stress three of the matters 
arising out of the Carr-Saunders report. The 
first one is the recommendation which would 
involve raising to at least eighteen years the 
age at which articles may be entered into. 
The Council has no desire to discourage 
young people from continuing their educa- 
tion to as late an age as they wish, but the 
Council takes the view that it would be 
unjust to close the door to persons between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen. 


The second matter is the pro 1 which 
would involve considerable interference with 
the Institute’s examination system, by way 
of revision of syllabuses and the granting of 
exemptions based on the national certificates 
for commerce. It is the Council’s duty to 
the present and future members of the 
Institute and to the public to resist inter- 
ference with control of its own examination 
system, which is constantly under review. 


The third matter is the alarming proposal 
for the adoption of the “sandwich” prin- 
ciple during the articles whereby courses in 
technical and commercial colleges would be 
taken in the daytime concurrently with 
practical training. It would be difficult to 
visualise any proposal so remote from the 
realities of the profession or so prejudicial 
to the interests of articled clerks. 


TAXATION 


Speaking personally, I find some trends 
in fiscal policy a little disturbing. For 
example, the initial allowances were to a 
large extent originally intended as an 
encouragement to post-war re-equipment and 
development. The Tucker Committee has 
in effect recommended that the initial allow- 
ance could be used as a means of at least 
partial solution of the problems created by 
rising costs of replacement of fixed assets. 
Then, four days after the publication of the 
Tucker Committee’s report, the Chancellor 
announced the suspension of initial allow- 
ances aS a means of discouraging capital 
expenditure in the interests of the defence 
programme. We seem, therefore, to have 
completed the circle and I think it is at 
least open to question whether the taxation 
machinery ought properly to be adapted to 
this extent as part of a system of economic 
planning. 

Our economy will always be strained so 
long as there exists a threat of war. Never- 
theless, the strain can be reduced provided 
every individual employer and employee 
does his or her utmost to achieve maximum 
production. The standard of living—and 
indeed the social services themselves—depend 
for their maintenance and improvement not 
on any form of financial gymnastics, but on 
the amount of productive work that everyone 
is prepared to do. 


ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting 
of this Company was held at Bradford on 
May 2nd, Sir J. Donald Horsfall, Bt., J.P. 
(chairman), presided. 

In his statement to the stockholders 
(issued with the company’s accounts) Sir 
Donald reviewed the financial results of the 
year ended September 30, 1950, and said: 

The circumstances and conditions in our 
industry cannot but be regarded with some 
misgiving. The consumer public have not 
yet felt the full impact of the enhanced prices 
of wool, and I very much doubt whether, 
during 1951, worsted clothing will come on 
to the market based on prices anything higher 
than those levels of some nine or ten months 
ago. No one can fail to be apprehensive 
about the measure of consumer resistance 
when the burden of these later prohibitive 
prices falls on the buying public. 

To attempt to make an analysis as to 
future trends is an extremely complicated, 
if not impossible, task. I am, however, very 
pleased to be able to tell you that, providing 
there is no serious break in wool prices, the 
present year’s results should be considerably 
in excess of those for the year under review. 

The serious rises in wool prices have 
forced your directors to the decision that 
further capital is essential. Plans are, there- 
fore, in hand for a further issue of capital in 
the near future. 

The directors’ report and the accounts, 
together with the board’s dividend recom- 
mendation were approved; and Mr C. G. 
Tankard and Mr G. R. Mackay, F.C.A., were 
re-elected directors. 

[Note—Sir Donald Horsfall’s statement 
was written before the recession of wool 
values at the beginning of April.] 


J. BERRY AND SONS 
FULL ORDER BOOKS 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of J. Berry and Sons, Limited, was held on 
May 2nd in London, Mr Leslie Berry, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
meee review for the year ended December 31, 

Your company has again traded success- 
fully, with a slight increase of the net trading 
profit at £52,118, after charging all working 
expenses and reserves for known liabilities. 
Full provision has been made for taxation, 
and a further transfer of £7,500 has been 
made to the general reserve, now standing 
at £32,500. The directors have decided to 
commence a capital redemption reserve fund 
for the redemption of the issued preference 
shares and have transferred £5,000 for this 
purpose. 

The carry-forward has been increased 
slightly at £11,019. The balance sheet this 
year reflects the full operation of the revalua- 
tion of the company’s freehold premises, 
capitalisation by way of bonus issue of 
50,000 6 per cent. redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each, and the net 
difference of £41,261 standing to the credit 
of the capital reserve account. The balance 
sheet therefore reflects a much stronger and 
truer position of your company. 

The demand for your company’s products 
continues to grow and at the moment our 
order books are completely filled. The posi- 
tion regarding raw materials is becoming 
more and more difficult, but your directors 
have been concentrating on this for some 
time now and I believe that as a result of 
their efforts and provided nothing untoward 
occurs, we shall again experience another 
successful year’s trading. 

I — again pay tribute to the staff for 
contributing to company’s progress. 

The report was adopted. oe 
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*“SOFiNA” 


The annual shareholders’ meeting of Socides 


Financiére de Transports et d’E . 

Industrielles (Sofina) was held on April en 
in Brussels, Vicomte Van de Vyvere chair 
man of the board, presiding. egg 


After a brief reference to the transien 
nature of the stimulus given to busines 
activity by Marshall Aid, the European Py, 
ments Agreement and rearmament expeni, 
ture, the directors’ report makes, inter alia 
the following statements: 4 


“The Governments concerned are op. 
deavouring to curb the consequent rise i, 
prices, which, owing to its unequal incidence 
as between countries, commodities ond 
income groups, threatens to upset inter. 
national and domestic trade. Adequate safe. 
guards against a business recession canno: 
however, be found merely in price contrg 
Business activity will not remain at its presea: 
level unless a policy which aims at keeping 
the means of production fully employed 4n; 
gradually adding to those means is system. 
cally pursued. ... f 


“The essay which, in accordance with our 
custom, is appended to this report, recalls 
the magnitude of the needs calling for satis- 
faction and the extent of the resources by 
which they could be met. It also mention; 
the obstacles which hinder adequate utilis. 
tion of the wealth that nations could enjoy in 
common, obstacles which a rational policy 
could overcome in a world at peace. 


“The business undertakings to which our 
company gives technical and financial assist- 
ance can make a substantial contribution 
towards developing resources in the countries 
where they operate and raising the standards 
of living. But several of these companies 
still find their progress impeded by the diff- 
culties set out in previous reports. . . . 


“In many countries the yield on invest- 
ments in companies operating utilities is 
manifestly inadequate, and abnormally low 
returns are reflected in market quotations of 
their shares. In marked contrast with these 
quotations, current prices of industrial secur- 
ties attest the satisfactory returns which large 
customers of the same utilities have not ceased 
to earn. Yet a moderate adjustment of their 
tariffs—far less than the genera! rise in com- 
modity prices—would enable these _ utilities 
to obtain the fresh capital needed for pro- 
gressive extension of their means of produc- 
tion. In the case of electricity companies 
this fair and indispensable adjustment would 
involve no more than a negligible increment 
in the costs of industrial production, and 
electricity bills would still stand at a very 
small percentage of total outlay in the budge! 
of an average household at the same time, 
the general welfare of the country would 
benefit greatly from their improved produc- 
tive capacity and from the investments which 
their successful development would attract. 


Addressing the meeting, Mr Dannie 
Heineman, chairman of the Standing Com 
mittee, drew attention to methods of account: 
ing and practices of price-limitation whic) 
may lead to a fatal shrinkage of producti 
resources, 


Earnings for the year 1959 amounted © 
Belgian francs 176,752,370.69, as _agaifs! 
180,381,759.63 for the previous year. In these 
totals are included respectively 55,896,234. 
and 64,858,458.37, which could not > 
cashed in Belgian francs. In addition to the 
above earnings, profits realised on sales o! 
securities amounted to Belgian _ 
41,165,160,60 in 1950, as against 28,742,816. 
in 1949, 

In the com s balance-sheet as * 
December 31, ese. holdings are carried 
B. fr. 1,922,988,375 or B. fr. 72,141,000 ' 
than in the preceding balance-sheet. 


Acquisitions of ities exceeded sales 


and redemptions by B. fr. 13,893,706.30, ov 
total write-offs B. tf 


amounted to 
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which 68,088,785.43 were 
34:206.30, oF and loss account. 
'S. Government bonds and 
B. fr. 507,113,929.02, which is 
B. fr 31,482,896.26 less than at the close of 


0 
saree to profit 


Liquid assets (U 
cash) stand at 


re preceding year. the other hand, 
rabies have been reduced ey : 
=7 579,013.98 and advances granted—prin- 
ically to subsidiary companies—have in- 
eed by B. fr. 64,855,985.28. 
"That part of the income of 1950 which 
could not be cashed in Belgian francs, and 
srt of the profits on sales of securities have 
been applied, as in the previous year, to 
emortisations, the balance of the profit on 
egies of securities being carried to reserve. 
‘As for the preceding year, a dividend of 
B. fr, 70 net per share has been declared. 


Translations of the report and of the essay 
hove referred to (“ Unused Resources”), as 
.!so of Mr Heineman’s address, are obtainable 
on application to Electric and Railway 
Finance Corporation Limited, Claridge 
House, 32 Davies Street, London, W.1. 





CONWAY STEWART AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Fountain Pen and Gold Nib Makers) 
FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
MR S. W. JARVIS’S SPEECH 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Conway Stewart and Co., Ltd., was held 
on May 3 at the Holborn Restaurant, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., Mr S. W. Jarvis 
chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: The accounts and 

duectors’ report for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, have been in your possession 
for some little time, and with your permis- 
sion I will take them as read. (Agreed.) 
_ It is again my privilege to announce, on 
behalf of the directors, further substantial 
progress. The net profit for 1950, after 
making full reservation for depreciation of 
pant and taxation, is £33,653, which com- 
pares with £25,471 for 1949. You will notice 
‘hat in addition to the same allocations as in 
‘he previous year £3,067 has been written 
off, being the expenses of the purchase of 
the freehold property, and the sum of £2,516 
written off goodwill, which now stands at 
£10,000 only. 


CONSIDERABLE SALES EXPANSION 


I am glad to say that during the past year 
cur sales showed a considerable expansion, 
both at home and abroad ; in fact, I can say, 
with confidence, that our prestige is higher 
than ever, 
There are certain new features in the 
balance sheet which need some explanation. 
Af cr 28 years we have been compelled to 
a Shoe Lane. It had been obviou 
‘0 us for some time i i 
business has made P prcidaes ee neceseary, 
and we have been fortunate to purchase an 
Conan a a Situated at os 
e oad, E.3 potenti 
ae is at least 50 ‘eae ae 
ur late premises, i reserve 
cf £15,000 has been raised to meet the ex- 
Penses of removal, etc. 
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The cash position is particularly streng. 
Although we had paid £28,067 in respect of 
the purchase of the factory, the bank balance 
is increased from £30,903 in 1949 to £55,912. 


MOVE TO NEW PREMISES 


I am pleased to say that our sales for the 
first quarter of 1951 show a considerable 
advance on 1950. The move to the new pre- 
mises was completed over the last week-end, 
and your directors hope that production will 
not be affected for very long. Under normal 
conditions I would have no hesitation in 
saying that we could continue to increase our 
sales, but it is difficult to forecast in these 
uncertain times. 

Before closing, I would like to propose a 
vote of thanks to all members of our staff 
who have continued to give us such loyal 
service. A number have followed us to 
Copperfield Road, and we wish them and all 
new members happy times at the new 
factory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a final dividend of 30 per cent. 
(making 40 per cent. for the year) was 
approved, 

The retiring director, Mr T. H. Garner, 
was re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs. Chalmers Wade and Co., 
having been fixed the proceedings terminated 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 


I. GRIEW AND COMPANY 


(Furniture Manufacturers) 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
I. Griew and Company Limited was held on 
May Ist in London, Mr Louis Samuels (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: am pleased once 
again to present to you a report which I 
am sure you will find not unsatisfactory, 
for I feel that the reduction in trading profits 
is only a small reflection of what has been 
a difficult year for us. The combined trading 
profits for the year amounted to £75,787, 
and after making various deductions, includ- 
ing taxation, there remains a net profit of 
£20,350. 

If we take into account the fact that the 
actual capital applicable to the ordi 
shareholder is £194,826, the dividend of 25 
per cent. payable for the year represents a 
net payment of only 6.2 per cent., which can 
in no circumstances be considered excessive. 

During the middle of 1950 there was a 
general and wumaccountable falling off in 
demand throughout the furniture trade, and 
in the latter part of the year we experienced 
certain labour difficulties, which have since 
been satisfactorily resolved. These factors 
had a somewhat adverse effect on production 
and resulted in lower profits being earned 
by the parent company. The adverse factors 
have to some extent been offset by economies, 
and by improvements in methods of produc- 
tion. The latter end of 1950 brought with it 
a steady demand for furniture which has con- 
tinued into this year, and the company has 
a very full order book. The company will 
continue its policy of giving its many retail 
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customers throughout the country the best 
possible value, and, at the same ume, main- 
taining that high standard of value with 
which it has earned high repute in the trade. 


DAVEY AND ARMITAGE LIMITED 


The position in regard to supplies of im- 
ported softwoods showed a further deteriora- 
tion during 1950, but fortunately our sub- 
sidiary company was able to obtain greater 
supplies of hardwoods and wallboards. As 
a result, the trading profit showed an im- 
provement of nearly £7,000 and the net profit 
was £10,131. The accounts provide for a 
dividend of 30 per cent. actual which repre- 
sents a satisfactory return upon the parent 
company’s investment. 


From March 1, 1951, the quota system 
and price control for timber importers and 
merchants was cancelled although consump- 
tion of softwoods is still controlled by licence. 
The company has entered into substantial 
forward commitments and so can _ look 
forward to increased trading during 1951. It 
is probable that prices will continue to rise 
until world supplies are commensurate with 
the demand for timber, and we may, there- 
fore, hope for the improvement experienced 
in 1950 to be continued. 


The report was adopted. 





BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN OUTPUT 


The ninety-seventh annual ordinary 
general meeting of The Birmingham Rail- 
way Carriage and Wagon Company, Limited, 
was held on May Ist at Birmingham, Sir 
Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E., J.P. (chair- 
man), presiding, 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

The available balance is £296,464, as com- 
pared with £235,627 last year, and your 
directors have decided upon a modest in- 
crease in the rate of dividend and in distri- 
buting 10 per cent. on the ordinary capital 
we have reverted to the rate which was paid 
upon many occasions prior to the war. 

I consider the liquid position of the com- 
pany satisfactory, 

There was a further small improvement in 
output for the year and I am pleased to report 
that the proportion exported constituted a 
record for the company. A notable export 
was the first diesel electric five car train for 
Egypt under our contract with the English 
Electric Company. We have had many con- 
tracts from t and I trust that by their 
performance, ese trains will further 
strengthen our relationship. 

South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Argentine, Hongkong, Nigeria and Iraq have 
all featured in our more important exports 
this year and although competition is press- 
ing very strongly and our increasing costs 
are making conditions more difficult, we are 
hoping to continue to obtain our proper share 
of the work on offer. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
fhe Liability of Members « limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No, 
of 1929 of the Oolony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . - - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING  .« - : . - ° -  €6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. - - -° - - $20,000,000 


Head eae : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANA HF HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E 
London Office : Gracechurch 6.C.3. 
London Managers: 8, A. Gray, M.O., A, M. Duncan Wallace, H, A, Mabey, 0.B.B, 


BRANCHES 
BURMA OBINA (on. INDIA MALAYA (Con. NORTA 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Kuala Lumpur BORNEO (Con) 
CKYLON Swatow Bandakan 
Colombo Tientsin INDO-OMINA Muar Tawau 
OHINA Sagoo Penang PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Singapore Hotio 
Canton Dijakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chetoo Surabaja Kobe (Orchard Road: SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patani ok 
*Foochow Hamburz no Anson UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOY 
*Harbin BONG KONG Uameron BORNEO London 
*Moukden a Kong Highland- Brunei Town USA. 
*Nankiag Kow Ipoh Jesselion New York 
Peking Moagkok Johore Bahr: Kuala Beiai' San Franciso: 
* Branches at present not operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprebensive service as Trustees and Executor: is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPOR?E 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER ! 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 





PRESS NOTICE 

THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventy-fourth Annual 
General Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited will 
be held in Cunard Building (Fifth Floor), Pierhead, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday. May 23, 1951, at eleven o'clock a.m. 

(1) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet to December 31, 1950, with the Reports of the Directors and 
Auditors. 

(2) To sanction the declaration of final dividend for the puer 1950. 
(3) To elect Directors in_ place of those retiring but who, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election, In accordance with the 
provisions of The Companies Act, 1948, special notice has been 
received of the intention to move at the above Meeting a resolution 
for the re-election as a Director of the neeae of Sir T. Ashley 

Sparks, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., who at the date of the mosting will be 
aged 74 years and who retires and offers himself for re-election. 

(4) To confirm reappointment of Auditors, and to fix their 
remuneration. 

(5) To consider and, if thought fit, to pass the following Resolu- 
tion as an Ordinary Resolution: — 

‘hat until otherwise determined by the Company by Ordinary 
Resolution, the Directors shall not be less than three nor more than 
twenty-two in number.” 

By Order of the Board, 
; H. EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. April 28, 1951. 
Note.—A Member entitled to attend and vote is entitled to appoint 
one or more proxies to attend and vote instead of him. A proxy 
need not also be a Member. 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant to the Editor of 
the Authority’s Annual Report. 

Preference will be given to applicants with some experience of 
editorial and publications work. Candidates should able to 
handle simple statistics with accuracy and to deal with corre- 
spondence, inquiries and other matters on their own initiative. A 
keowtedes of shorthand and typing would also be considered an 
advantage. 

The starting salary will be in agom tence with qualifications but 
within Grade 2 of the National Joint Council Permanent Salary 
Agreement, £420 per annum by £20 per ahnum to £480 per annum, 
inclusive of London Allowance. 

Applications, stating age and fea te ull details of aualifications 





and experience, should be forwarded to D. MOFFAT, Esq., Director 
of Establishments, British Electricity Authority, British Electricit 
House, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, so as to be receiv 
not later than May 16, 1951. 

Please quote Reference AE/167. 


|] OSTEL OF ST. LUKE, 14 Fitgroy Square, W.L.—A Nursing Home 


Fi wi-aA 
for Anglican Clergy and lies. Majority tients treated 
free. Not under Ministry of Health. Dependent Pypluatary con- 


tributions. Expenses heavy. ease help by subscription, donation, 
legacy to the cretary. 
HE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MEN'S FORUM.—Luncheon, 


Criterion Restaurant, W.1, Thursday, May 10th, 12—2.80 
Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P., will speak on Vpaw MetotiaienBeteies 





Dilemma.” Admission ticket only (12s, 6d, each).—' Ph 
0136, 9.30 a.ra.—5 p.m. y ch) one WEL, 
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THE RAPIDISM i 
G.665, TUITION HOU LONDON, S.W.19 
(or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2) 
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We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, £.¢2 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventy-third ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Com. 
pars Offices, 61, Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thursday the 
4th May, 1951, at four o’clock in the afternoon, for the transaction 
of the ordinary business of the Company, pursuant to Act of 
Parliament, to fix the directors’ remuneration and for the purpose 
of considering and, if thought fit, passing the subjoined resolutions 
as special resolutions :— 

Resolution I.—To elect Mr. Robert Walton, O.B.E., the manager 
of the Company, as a director of the Company and, for that 
purpose, to declare Article 106(a) of the Articles of Association 
suspended in hiv favour, 

Resolution II.—To substitute for Article 80 of the Articles of 
Association, the following Article: 

The nun.ber of the directors of the Company shall not be less 
than five nor more than ten, and such one more director ag the 
Egyptian Government shall have power to appoint and shall appoint, 
Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 

represented at the Meeting must deposit their share warrants in 
London before May 10, 1951, or in Alexandria before May 21, 195, 
until after the Meeting, at the National Bank of Egypt, 6, King 
Williarn Street, London, E.C.4 or at the National Bank of Egypi, 
Alexandi ia or at some other approved bank in London or ‘Alesana. 
A Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend 
and vote at the Meeting in his stead and any proxy so appointed 
need not be a Member of the Company. 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, March 22, 1951, 
By Order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
June 15, 1951, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1951. 
Toronto, 

April 27, 1951. 
















By Order of the Board, 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 





N ARKET RESEARCH OFFICER required. Must have degree in 
Economics (including specialisation in Statistics). The person 

appointed will work in close touch with the Manager of the Depar'- 

ment, and preference will be given to a man (or woman) under 3 

with practical experience of Market Research,—Write fully and is 

confidence, stating salary asked, to J. Lambert, Messrs. F. ¢ 

prschers, Wood and Partners, Advertising Agents, 25 Savile 
ow, 3 








a ACCOUNTANT COMPTROLLER required for highly 
svecessful multiple factory public company manufacturing with 
headquarters London. Must have broad experience and administra- 
tive ability, knowledge of systems, peers costs, budgets, taxa 
tion, etc, Wonderful bee Nag A or the right man. Salary com- 
pease a r . er and performance. Replies —_'* 
reate n strict co ence t and mpa 
full details experience and Oe eae aies, c/o Charles 
Barker & Sons, Limited, 31, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 













WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
- for every Fire Risk 







GE | in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 









OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGES 1079 
W.C.2. Published weekly Tue Economist Newsparer, L1D., 
S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, May 5, 1951. 
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